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Abstract 

This article is intended as the first of three that investigate systematically the complex 
phenomenon of militarisation. It was decided to examine an extensive but culturally homo- 
geneous geographical zone which corresponds roughly to the area of the three large basins 
of lakes Van, Sevan and Orumiyeh. Starting from previous theories according to which 
the phenomenon of militarisation was confined to a well-defined chronological span and 
to restricted contexts over time, we propose a perspective — in agreement with the archaeo- 
logical data currently available — which sees the development of this phenomenon as being 
much more long-lasting and even more complex. 


The motivation for this work stems from an attempt to investigate a particularly 
complex problem regarding an area that has been little studied, namely the process 
of ‘militarisation’ which involved ancient societies. The reason for choosing a vast 
territory comprising the three great 'seas' of historical Armenia, namely lakes Van, 
Sevan and Orumiyeh, up to the offshoots of the Greater Caucasus, for this analysis 
is twofold. First of all, because the area is currently subject to systematic research 
involving surveys and extensive excavations by the ISMEO-AMSC mission,’ and 
secondly because these territories have always been places of passage and therefore 
constitute a privileged case study for these dynamics.” The complexity of the 
problem, the long chronological period examined, the size of the geographical area 


* This article is a joint endeavour. The ‘Introduction’ and ‘Conclusions’ were written jointly. 
Dan wrote “The Geographical Scenario and Human-Environmental Interactions’ and “One or Many 
Paths to Militarisation?’, while Cesaretti wrote “The Chronological Framework’ and ‘Methodological 
Problems and Perspectives’. 

! The Archaeological Mission to South Caucasus (ISMEO) is an archaeological project which has 
completed three field missions in both Armenia (Kotayk Survey Project and Vayots Dzor Project) and 
Georgia (Saktskhe-Javakheti Project). The mission has various archaeological aims. For an overview 
of these activities, see Petrosyan et al. 2020; Gasparyan et al. 2020; and Licheli et al. forthcoming a. 

? The Armenian Highlands, as well as the Caucasus, have always been considered a border territory 
between Europe and Asia. These areas have been home to numerous cultures and commercial hubs 
of fundamental importance — an example is the Silk Road which partly crossed them. 
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and the heterogeneity of the relevant information are all aspects that have obliged 
us to approach the topic from various perspectives. The analysis of and methodo- 
logical reflection on the problem, together with the choice of significant case 
studies, serve to achieve a dual purpose. In the first place, the heterogeneity and 
variable quality of the archaeological data and documentation mean that it must 
necessarily be revised; in addition, we would like to verify the plausibility of the 
interpretations proposed by scholars over time. 

For the area under consideration, the currently accepted view is that militarisa- 
tion has been a circumscribed and relatively brief development whose emergence 
seems to have been almost unexpected. From the outset, it is evident that the depth 
of the problems and extent of the aims cannot be dealt with in detail in a single 
paper; three articles are thus planned, of which this is the first, which must inevi- 
tably define the geographical and chronological framework as well as addressing 
the topic from a methodological viewpoint. The second and third parts will be dedi- 
cated to an analysis of the militarisation processes that affected the territories under 
examination by building a framework of diachronic development. Specifically, the 
second contribution will examine the chronological protohistorical phases during 
which the evidence relating to militarisation begins to become evident, that is from 
the Early Bronze Age until the affirmation in these regions of the state structures 
relating to the kingdom of Urartu. The third and final contribution will instead 
be devoted to an analysis of the same territories in the period from Achaemenid rule 
to the end of the Sassanid empire. 


The Geographical Scenario and Human-Environmental Interactions 

The purpose of this study and the two planned to follow it is to analyse the dynamics 
that led to the militarisation of ancient societies over a wide geographical area 
with varied environmental characteristics which, however, is not subdivided inter- 
nally by substantial natural barriers. The territory taken into consideration is that 
which surrounds the three large basins of lakes Van, in eastern Turkey, Sevan, in 
the Republic of Armenia, and Orumiyeh, in north-western Iran (Fig. 1). This inter- 
nal territorial continuity is bordered by significant geographical limits that almost 
naturally delimit the area under investigation. To the east runs the River Araxes, to 
the north there are the River Kura and the slopes of the Great Caucasus, to the west 
the Euphrates, and to the south the chains of the Eastern Taurus and Zagros moun- 
tains. Overall it is a mostly mountainous territory of volcanic origin, where high 
ground alternates with more or less extensive intermountain valleys, which in some 
cases become real highlands. This substantial geographical continuity is interrupted 
almost exclusively by typical gorges of varying depths and widths, occupied by the 
numerous waterways that characterise the region and served as geographical limits 
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Fig. 1. Geographical map of the Armenian Highlands and Southern Caucasus region 
(adapted from Gevorgyan et al. 2016, fig. 1). 


for ancient societies. The development of the different cultures present over the 
millennia is reflected, in general terms, in the environmental conditions which 
played a fundamental role in these regions. Since they are mainly mountainous 
territories with altitudes ranging from 800 m (Ararat depression) to 5137 m 
(Mt Ararat), the area under consideration exhibits a substantial climatic homogeneity 
characterised by long, snowy winters alternating with short, hot summers (Fig. 2). 
In terms relating to the problem of militarisation, the territory and its climatic 
aspects outlined directly influenced the strategic choices made by ancient societies 
in at least three different, but closely connected, aspects. First, it is necessary to 
imagine the need for food storage and livestock management, conditions of primary 
importance for facing the winters, but on the other hand the need to protect sur- 
pluses during any conflict or raiding episodes (that it is easy to imagine were rather 
frequent). In this respect, it is necessary to differentiate between crop production, 
feasible in rather limited periods of the year, and animal pasturing practices. Both 
are elements that are directly reflected in the archaeological record in different ways: 
on one hand, since the most ancient protohistoric times there have been vases 
and other containers (probably) used to store foodstuffs; on the other, structured 
storerooms are not known until the rise of the Urartian state.” The second aspect 


3 In this regard, it is significant that storage rooms are generally planned within the fortified centres. 
Urartian storerooms are usually large in size, and located in the basement floors of the buildings. 
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Fig. 2. Satellite picture showing the climate during winter in the region discussed in the text 


(adapted from https ://visibleearth.nasa.gov!). 


relates to the responses that, in strategic terms, the ancient societies made to the 
different types of conflicts that they faced in relation to the territory they controlled, 
which is partially discussed below. As already mentioned, the geographical area 
under study is characterised by a macroscopic homogeneity, but on a small scale, it 
is highly probable that — by way of example — the solutions implemented on the 
Javakheti plateau were not the same as those employed on the Orumiyeh Plain. 
Finally, a third anthropic circumstance of a ‘military’ type and environment was the 
period of occupation by the Urartians during which the systematic control and 
exploitation of the territory brought to a peak processes that are highly likely to 
have been active before. The kingdom of Urartu was confronted in these areas with 
the same environmental and climatic characteristics. These territories possessed 
abundant mineral resources, a situation that certainly favoured metal production; 
in continuity with previous periods, the Urartians constructed fortresses of various 
sizes. It should be emphasised that both situations were already active earlier on in 
Urartu, with a progressive increase in bronze production starting from the Middle 
Bronze Age (2nd millennium BC) and the construction of fortresses, problems 


Without a doubt, the most striking case from an archaeological perspective is that of the Karmir-blur 
storerooms of the 7th century BC. For an account of this site, see Piotrovskii 1970. 
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relating to which will be discussed later. Both aspects have shaped the landscape of 
the regions in guestion and certainly had an environmental conseguence of not 
secondary importance: deforestation.‘ In an environment with a harsh climate, but 
favourable due to the presence (among other things) of minerals useful for metal- 
lurgy, timber must have been a fundamental resource; it may be imagined that 
above all in the Middle Iron Age, and probably before, systematic deforestation 
work began that has reshaped the landscape until today. 


The Chronological Framework 

The chronological period examined, spanning from the 4th millennium BC to the 
Ist millennium AD, is so long that it cannot be treated exhaustively in a single 
article. This long time period was chosen in order to observe how the progressive 
acquisition of social complexity by the indigenous protohistoric groups in an exten- 
sive territory, and subsequently the contribution of states and empires, on one hand 
shaped the relationship between man and the land, and on the other between socie- 
ties with violent conflict which, in the regions examined, seems to have been a 
constant and endemic element since very ancient times. This is not the place to 
draw an overall diachronic picture of the succession of the various protohistoric 
cultures and their internal structural characteristics, nor indeed to outline the events 
that led the Urartians to conquer and control this territory. However, it is necessary 
to say that consideration will be given to the long period of development which 
led to the progressive affirmation of an ever-greater social complexity (regardless 
of each era’s specific characteristics), up to the affirmation in the territory of the 
state of Urartu, which in many cultural aspects represented an apex for the region. 
The subsequent period was extraordinarily complex from both historical and 
archaeological perspectives, because many aspects remain obscure and problematic, 
at least until this extensive area was in a certain way unified under the control of 
the Achaemenid empire. The transition between the state of Urartu and the post- 
Urartian period is particularly complex due to the general lack of specific and well- 
dated archaeological data and, on the other hand, the problems related to the infor- 
mation on the region recorded by Herodotus, suggesting the possibility that it was 
dominated by the ‘Median empire’. In truth, not only are the data available insuf- 
ficient to verify the truthfulness of the account of Herodotus, but the very existence 


^ A central role in these deforestation processes might have been played by the period of Urartian 
domination, when there was a remarkable development in metallurgy (which however had already 
grown considerably in previous eras). It has been estimated that for the construction of the Ayanis 
fortress 10 to 20 ha of forest was destroyed (Cilingiroglu 2004, 214). On this same topic, see 
Trémouille and Dan 2019, 385-86. 
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of a Median state or empire is debated.’ At the same time, the better documented 
Achaemenid conquest of these territories is very problematic from a historical and 
archaeological perspective. Although — thanks to the existence of numerous Persian 
and Greek sources — the Achaemenid presence in these lands is beyond doubt, from 
an archaeological perspective it is a highly problematic period due to the substantial 
elusiveness of concrete remains that appear to be distributed unevenly over the 
territory. The presence of a series of typically Achaemenid palaces in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan and the almost total absence of Achaemenid remains in the Armenian 
Highlands, except for the vestiges of Van in eastern Turkey and the Beniamin site 
in Armenia, imply a series of complex problems regarding the very nature of 


Achaemenid territorial control in these areas.” 


Methodological Problems and Perspectives 

The first step in our methodological reflection starts from a question: what exactly 
is meant by ‘militarisation’? This is obviously not the first time such a topic (involv- 
ing much wider debates such as the birth of war and violence, up to technical 
aspects such as the historical reconstruction of war events or the methods and 
strategies connected to them) has been discussed. In this regard, a useful reference 
is a part of the beginning of the recent volume Prehistoric Warfare and Violence. 
Quantitative and Qualitative Approaches’ which summarises interpretative trends: 


For the best part of the last century, studies of prehistoric warfare and violence have been 
framed by two competing meta-narratives. The first argues that intergroup violence is 
firmly grounded in human ecology and perhaps in the genetic make-up of our species. 
Following this argument, lethal aggression is considered to be a defining feature of 
human societies since the emergence of Homo sapiens, if not earlier. The second narra- 
tive maintains that the small-scale societies typical of our deep past (and much ethno- 
graphic recent past) were largely characterised by low levels of conflict. According to this 
reading, warfare emerged from a dramatic increase in socio-political complexity in later 
prehistory or out of contact between ‘egalitarian’ and ‘complex’ stratified societies in 
historical times. 


To this question there is probably no single answer, but rather many different 
answers in relation to different periods and structural characteristics of the societies 
that are examined. Here, also with regard to the territories analysed, we can speak 
of militarisation when in the material culture, architecture, iconography and, more 
generally, in all the different aspects of ancient societies that leave traces in the 


? On this complex topics, see Dan 2015, 7-9. 
$ Dan forthcoming a. 
7 Dolfini et al. 2018, 1. 
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archaeological record, unmistakable evidence concerning conflicts emerges. In the 
case of the regions examined, the three parameters are generally present at least until 
the late Áth-early 3rd millennium BC. In the Early Bronze Age in these territories 
what is known as the Kura-Araxes culture was present, but there is little evidence 
of defensive architecture or the location of settlements in strategic positions. How- 
ever, a progressive increase in the presence of weapons in funerary contexts, mostly 
bronze daggers or axes, is a feature that can already be noted (Fig. 3).? In the sub- 
sequent phase of the Middle Bronze Age (2nd millennium BC) there was a sharp 
increase in weapons in funerary contexts, which also feature typical burial mounds 
known as kurgans, suggesting the progressive constitution of emerging elite groups 
of warriors (Fig. 4).” The real starting point of the phenomenon of militarisation 
is perhaps to be found precisely at this stage, in a process summarised by Horn and 
Kristiansen: ‘It all comes down to the historical fact that warfare became institu- 
tionalised and professionalised during the Bronze Age and a new class of warriors 
made its appearance, one displaying differences among Eurasian, Mediterranean, 
and European warrior classes that were rooted in their different social and political 
complexities...’'° 

The Middle Bronze Age has also yielded iconographic discoveries that suggest 
the presence of elite warriors that characterise the territories examined during all 
subsequent phases. In this regard, the figurative registers of one of the most famous 
protohistoric metalwork artefacts, the Karashamb silver cup, probably illustrate 
(among other things) clashes and conflicts between culturally and structurally 
homogeneous groups (Fig. 5).!! The later phase, the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron 
Age, presents numerous problems of definition, but the funerary contexts seem to 
confirm the phenomenon that began in the Middle Bronze Age (Fig. Ga). The 
iconographic representation of weapons and their presence in tombs came to typify 
the material culture of these territories until at least the arrival of Urartu, when 
the dynamics became accentuated but partially altered. In the kingdom of Urartu, 
in fact, the military aspect permeated every area of civilisation and in particular 
religious matters. '? This is visible in the temple of Ayanis, built in the 7th century 
by king Rusa, son of Argisti, where a significant quantity of bronze representative 
and parade weapons have been found," as well as in iconographic representations 
such as that on the Anzaf shield showing the god Haldi at the head of a series of 


8 Kushnareva 1997, 55, 74-75, 225, 227-28. 

? Sagona 2018, 334-38, 351. 

10 Horn and Kristiansen 2018, I. 

11 On the Karashamb silver cup, see Avetisyan et al. forthcoming with previous literature. 
12 On this subject, see Özdem 2003. 

13 Derin and Cilingiroglu 2001. 
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Fig. 3. A selection of Early Bronze Age weapons from various places in the south Caucasus 
(after Kushnareva 1997, fig. 73). 
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. Middle Bronze Age artefacts and weapons from cemeteries in Georgia 


(after Kushnareva 1997, fig. 39). 
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Fig. 5. Example of militarisation in Middle Bronze and Middle Iron Age art; A) The Karashamb 
silver cup (photograph courtesy of P. Avetisyan); B) The Anzaf shield (after Belli 1999). 


minor deities in the act of fighting the enemy (Fig. 6b). The representation of 
weapons and armaments and war iconography changes over time; the figuration 
of the single Bronze Age warrior buried in a kurgan gave way to the idealisation 
and sacralisation of war in the Urartian world. In attempting to define the concept 
of militarisation, an aspect of fundamental importance is represented by fortifica- 
tions. Today, so-called ‘fortresses’ literally dot the archaeological landscape of the 
Caucasus and the Armenian Highlands, occupying substantially any geographical 
setting from the extensive highlands, to lava flows, the edges of gorges, and moun- 
tain peaks. The interpretation currently in vogue sees the emergence of fortifications 
tied to a very specific time and lasting for a certain period. However, in the first 
place, a necessary distinction must be made between the concept of ‘fortress’, often 
abused, and the broader one of a fortified structure or site. A fortress implies a com- 
plex of buildings whose function is more or less specialised, protected by defensive 


14 Belli 1999, 34-88. 
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Fig. 6. Bronze weapons of the Late Bronze Age (after Sagona 2018, fig. 8.7). 
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walls and often the place of residence of the elite, almost following what might be 
called an ante litteram castellation process. The situation of the fortified boundary 
wall, sometimes located in non-strategic geographical positions or environmental 
conditions, perhaps with few natural defences, is very different:? these are charac- 
teristic of the protohistory of the Caucasus and part of the north-west Iranian 
plateau. At the same time it is difficult to use the term ‘fortress’ for structures with 
areas of just a few square metres. Here the use of the term ‘fort’ is proposed for a 
series of walled structures that initially functioned as refuges and only later (in some 
cases) acquired many functions and a significance that originally they did not have. 
Another element of inconsistency which has probably made it more difficult to 
understand these sites is the generalised use of the term 'cyclopean' in association 
with fortresses, but which corresponds to no particular architectural or organisa- 
tional features of the buildings. With the overall definition of 'cyclopean fortress’ 
there is a substantial minimisation of the numerous chrono-typological problems 
affecting this type of context. Already other scholars! have made attempts to 
improve on these terms; here and in future work we will try to follow this trend 
in favour of more technical and less generalised definitions. As already mentioned, 
it is believed that the fortified complexes that characterise the archaeological land- 
scape of the territory discussed in this paper were founded in a period between the 
Late Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age. This hypothesis must now be considered 
an unsustainable simplification for a number of reasons. In the first place these 
archaeological remains raise an underlying problem of chronological definition, 
since it is almost impossible to establish reliable dates for fortified structures, except 
for rare exceptions where particular diagnostic features make this possible. This 
aspect is also due to the lack of extensive excavations of fortified contexts, as well 
as chrono-typological studies and classifications of masonry techniques, factors 
that make it almost impossible to establish construction dates.'® In addition, the 


15 The positioning of a fortified centre is inevitably linked to two aspects: the relationship 
that ancient societies had with the territory and the type of defensive need to be met, an aspect that 
sometimes did not require the construction of centres in prominent positions. Both aspects will be 
examined in detail in future contributions. 

16 See, for example, Biscione 2009, 123. 

17 For example, the introduction of metal ties for joining stone blocks, a feature introduced in the 
Achaemenid/Hellenistic periods and used also later, or the use of particular isodomic or pseudo- 
isodomic masonry techniques. For example, on the evolution of the building techniques in Armenia, 
see Smith 1996, 122, fig. 4.2. 

15 The case of Urartian architecture is emblematic, for which a chrono-typology was attempted 
on the basis of building techniques and the presence of buttresses and towers. It is interesting to note 
that at the site of Ayanis, whose fortified perimeter was built during the 7th century, almost isodomic 
walls in correspondence to the main gate in the southern part coexist with very coarse stone walls on 
the less visible sides (Cilingiroglu 2001, figs. 1-9). This demonstrates the difficulty of establishing 
chrono-typologies for building techniques. 
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conventional archaeological analysis of fortified structures is based on the examina- 
tion of extensive topographical documentation, largely plans, an aspect that makes 
it difficult to assess vertical stratigraphies, almost completely excluding the possibility 
of reconstructing the multiple stages of use undergone by some of these archaeo- 
logical contexts — which exhibit a continuity of use in some cases attested for 
centuries, if not millennia (Fig. 7). With the exception of sites relevant to the 
Urartian phase and some sporadic episodes dating to later periods — situations 
in which military structures present unequivocal diagnostic features — most of 
the other fortified complexes remain, at the current state of research, essentially 
undatable (Fig. 8). Inevitably, therefore, although for many fortified centres a date 
in the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age transition phase was proposed — a period 
in which there appears to have been a real ‘explosion’ in the phenomenon of mili- 
tarisation, the uncertainties of these dates serve only to perpetuate the problem. 
A new model of militarisation is proposed here and in the following papers, relating 
to an interpretation designed to give an understanding of these processes from 
a long-term perspective. 


Fig. 7. Detail of the northern fortification of Amasia fortress, Shirak region, Armenia. Note the 
pre-Urartian wall on the left, with later additions of smaller stones in the upper parts 
(probably during the Middle Age). On the right, the Urartian period wall abuts the pre-Urartian 
wall and is abutted by later additions (photograph by R. Dan 2016). 
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Fig. 8. A section of the upper fortification walls located on the north side of the Van fortress, taken 
before recent restoration. Note at least four architectural layers; the lowest could be early Urartian, 
while all the others are post-Urartian. The second layer from the bottom was built reusing a series 


of fragile stones originally pertaining to a building of Minua, as indicated by several inscribed stones 


(photograph by R. Dan 2008). 


One or Many Paths to Militarisation? 

In the previous section a number of problems regarding the theme of militarisa- 
tion were highlighted; in this one we will try to construct a general interpretative 
framework specifically linked to the regions examined. As already mentioned, one 
of the elements that can be identified as a general cause of the phenomena linked 
to the increase in conflict is population increase, which has a direct and very close 
relationship to the general availability of resource surpluses.!? The improvement 
of living conditions is linked to a more organised and systematic exploitation of 
the territory. Although this aspect in Europe and Mesopotamia is fundamentally 
tied to crop cultivation, in the Caucasus and the Armenian Highlands, ‘pastoral’ 
exploitation was not of secondary importance to agricultural production. This 
aspect must have strongly characterised the structure of certain social groups, 


1 Bartelheim and Stäuble 2009. 
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a feature that however will not be dealt with in this contribution. As already 
pointed out above, the conflict phenomena that affected the territories examined 
were not all the same in all eras; as a direct consequence, it must also be imagined 
that the responses of the various societies were also different. The first type of 
conflict was related to internal clashes within the territory itself. This aspect is 
that most directly linked to the protohistoric phases when it is not possible to 
imagine a situation of belligerence on a large scale. The archaeological data imply 
the existence of non-endemic conflict; consider in this regard, for example, the 
generalised lack of fortification systems in the numerous sites referable to the 
Kura-Araxes culture of the Early Bronze Age.?? For these phases, one can rather 
imagine that clashes were sporadic, perhaps aimed at taking possession of resources 
accumulated by others, a circumstance quite typical of tribal or chiefdomic social 
structures. 

A second type of military response to a generalised increase in conflict is linked 
to various types of external ingress into the territories examined. In this regard, at 
least two situations that directly affected these places must be mentioned: first of 
all, the interest that the great Mesopotamian states and empires, on several occa- 
sions, demonstrated towards the resources that the Caucasus and the Armenian 
Highlands were able to offer: minerals, timber, animal flocks, etc. Secondly, the 
entry of nomadic populations from the steppe environments north of the Greater 
Caucasus cannot be overlooked, a possibility that presents significant problems due 
to the archaeological ‘invisibility’ of their passage. Already in ancient times this 
aspect was known and reported by exceptional sources such as the Histories of 
Herodotus, in which he refers to the movement of the Scythians?! as the cause of 
the collapse of the “empire” of the Medes.” 

In this regard it is very probable that the entry of military detachments to raid 
precious goods on behalf of Mesopotamian groups would have been relatively brief 


20 The topic will be widely discussed in the second paper (in AWE 21). Perimeter walls reported 
on sites such as Shengavit, Mokhrablur, Sos Höyük and Kohne Shahar, are considered to be Kura- 
Araxes fortifications. As Smith stated, few of the so-called Kura Araxes ‘fortification walls’ have been 
reliably dated and may be of later date, related to the increase in violence between the Early and 
Middle Bronze Ages (Smith 2015, 106). 

?! Herodotus, 1. 103-104: *... but while he was besieging their city there came down upon him 
a great army of Scythians, led by their king Madyes son of Protothyes. These has invaded Asia after 
they had driven the Cimmerians out of Europe: pursuing them in their flight the Scythians came to 
the Median country. [104] ‘Nevertheless it was not by this way that the Scythians entered; they turned 
aside and came by the upper and much longer road, having on their right the Caucasian mountains. 
There the Medes met the Scythians, who worsted them in battle and deprived them of their rule, 
and made themselves masters of all Asia' (English translation by A.D. Godley [1975], 133). 

2 On the complex historic-archaeological problem of the existence of a Median empire, see 
Dan 2015, 7-9; forthcoming a, with previous literature. 
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events;? on the contrary, it can be imagined that the rate of entry of nomads into 
the areas covered by this contribution would have been much greater and spread 
over time. This series of contributing factors must have been at the origin of the 
development of the typical ‘strong refuge’ which can be seen in a more or less 
marked way in all the regions examined. This strategy was certainly useful against 
the great Mesopotamian armies but perhaps also played a leading role in trying to 
stem the raids of nomadic populations.” Javakheti is rather homogeneous in this 
regard since it is a large area of high altitude grasslands, not far from the Greater 
Caucasus, which naturally must have favoured the passage and entry of the steppe 
peoples. It is therefore not surprising that Javakheti is particularly well equipped 
with fortified complexes basically lacking in internal structures, in natural positions 
that are not necessarily particularly defensible, which seem in all respects to have 
been temporary shelters. The situation is however more heterogeneous in Armenia 
where the same type of structures as those in Javakheti, mountain refuges, are 
found, but here they are flanked by real fortresses.” It is not surprising that there 
is a parallel in historical sources for this: southern Georgia was never the subject 
of incursions by southern armies (with the exception of the sporadic Urartian 
military campaigns which, however, were isolated, chronologically well-defined 
events), whereas instead the most persistent threat was from nomads who came 
from the north. The Armenian Highlands instead was in diametrically opposite 
circumstances. The totality of these different aspects contributes suggests that a 
situation of endemic belligerence may have existed, at least from the late 3rd mil- 
lennium BC, because of both autochthonous and allochthonous elements which 
inevitably provoked a plurality of types of militarisation. 


23 The Assyrian pressure on the northern mountainous lands, for these reasons, is testified by 
numerous cuneiform inscriptions, and these actions have been considered one of the reasons for the 
formation of the Urartian state. However, these military expeditions were not continuous or strong 
enough to justify the creation of a state, as previously believed. Assyrian expeditions in the area where 
the kingdom of Urartu was later established in fact numbered five over a period of about 400 years, 
between 1273 and the late 10th century BC, on average one every 70-80 years before the incursions 
of Adad-Nirari II. The situation changed under this king at the end of the 10th century: there were 
six incursions in the 50 years preceding Shalmaneser III. In the second quarter of the 9th century, 
however, the kingdom of Urartu already existed: indeed, in 858 BC Shalmaneser HI spoke of Aramu 
the Urartian and his royal city Arzaskun (Badalyan et al. 2003, 148, 150; Biscione 2019, 87; Biscione 
unpublished; Dan forthcoming b). 

4 Licheli et al. forthcoming b. 

?5 For example, the protohistoric site of Tghit cannot be considered only as a mountain shelter, 
at least in the Middle Ages when it was reused. Indeed, despite its high altitude, more than 2000 m 
above sea level, the presence of hydraulic works (artificial lake and canals) directly connected with the 
fortress suggests its possible prolonged use during the year, as evidenced by the fair amount of pottery 
(rare in real fortress-shelters) found on the site. 
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Conclusions 

This article is intended as the first stage of a study of the complex phenomenon of 
militarisation of an area that corresponds to the Armenian Highlands and the 
Southern Caucasus. This first paper provides a methodological framework on which 
the next two more specific contributions will be based. The aim of this text is to 
present an analysis of the current state of knowledge and the different approaches 
that can be adopted in the study of this complex topic; the next two articles will 
involve the detailed consideration of a series of archaeological examples from 
a diachronic perspective. As outlined above — and will be seen in more detail in 
the subsequent contributions — militarisation is a long-lasting phenomenon that 
manifests itself in numerous ways. The territories examined were, and still are, areas 
of transit and movement, and cultural and technological exchange,” substantially 
intermediate between Mesopotamian civilisations, the Anatolian plateau, the Iranian 
plateau and the Central Asian steppes. This resulted in the occurrence of various 
conflictual situations involving military groups of varying nature, size and composi- 
tion which led to the adoption of diversified defensive strategies. 

Previous interpretations have seen the phenomenon of militarisation as a process 
circumscribed in time. This approach has resulted in the oversimplifying of com- 
plex problems related to the fact that in the territories under examination have 
been present a multiplicity of human groups of differing degrees of complexity 
(from chiefdoms to empires). Given these circumstances and a time span covering 
almost four millennia of development of these societies, it is unlikely that the 
phenomenon of militarisation was restricted to about three centuries. Taking this 
brief period as being that in which the militarisation phenomenon flowered — and 
hence presuming that the thousands of fortified complexes to be found there were 
all constructed in about 300 years — is clearly not very credible and above all does 
not take into consideration the fact that these structures exhibit marked formal 
diversity and were often subject to long-term use and alterations over time. 
Although from an architectural perspective the imprecise archaeological data do 
not yet allow the accurate definition of the periods of development of such archi- 
tecture, support for the long-term hypothesis of the phenomenon comes from 
other types of archaeological contexts, in particular funerary ones. The sepulchral 
complexes of the protohistoric period furnish explicit evidence of a society strongly 
modelled on the semi-permanent, if not permanent, occurrence of conflict and 
it is clear that this historical period should not be seen as the culmination of 
the process of militarisation, but as a phase of it. In fact, as will be seen in the 
subsequent contributions, the archaeological evidence shows that the phenomenon 
of militarisation begins to manifest itself from the Early Bronze Age, becoming 


26 Suffice it to say that the region was crossed by a long stretch of the Silk Road. 
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progressively more evident until the climax of the process is reached, in correspond- 
ence to the birth of the state of Urartu. With Urartu, the conflict moves from a 
local to a supra-regional level in parallel with the development of war ideology that 
also affected religious and cultural aspects. Of course communities prior to Urartu 
also had clashes with groups outside the territory under consideration, as well as 
endemic internal conflicts — as documented by archaeological remains, together 
with literary sources from the Middle Assyrian period. However, with the birth of 
Urartu these once sporadic interactions between different regions became an 
endemic component of this territorial structure. A systematic study of these com- 
plex historical and archaeological problems will be made in the following two 
contributions. 
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SITULAE WITH PALMETTES: VRATSA, 
WALDALGESHEIM AND THE VAGARIES OF A MOTIF* 


ATHANASIOS SIDERIS 


In memory of Jan Bouzek 


Abstract 

This paper studies the motif of the palmette on Greek bronze ovoid situlae, mainly of the 
4th century BC. It traces its origin through Late Archaic and Early Classical examples to 
Tonia and Athens and discusses the two principal groups named after the find-spots of two 
typical paradigms: the Vratsa and Waldalgesheim groups. A detailed typology of several 
subgroups is developed in the text and organised in a catalogue as an appendix. The spread 
of the motif on various toreutics and jewellery is documented from Hellenistic Bactria to 
the Celtic North and West, as well as in Thrace and Scythia. The paper argues that this 
wide diffusion of the palmette-and-scrolls motif owes much to the circulation in these areas 
of Greek metal vases, and especially of bronze situlae. 


The situla from Vratsa 

Among the bronze vessels found in tomb 2 in the Mogilanska tumulus of Vratsa 
(north-western Bulgaria) there is a bell-shaped situla with an ornamented rim and 
a floral motif under the rings for its arch-shaped swivelling handles (Figs. 1—2).! 
The assemblage included also an undecorated hydria, an epichysis (or spouted jug) 
with a palmette on the handle attachment, a second undecorated bell situla, and 
a large plate with a floral motif on the attachment for the ring handle, all made of 
bronze, plus four phialae, a jug and a pine-cone rhyton made of silver.” Tomb 2 
has been variously dated from the first to last quarters of the 4th century BC. 
Nevertheless, the presence in the tomb of a black-glazed cup of the early second 
quarter of the 4th century BC, should restrict the deposition date to between 370 
and 350 BC? 


* An early version of this paper has been presented in the conference held on the occasion of the 
50th jubilee of the discovery of the Mogilanska tumulus in Vratsa, north-western Bulgaria, Regional 
Historical Museum of Vratsa, 12-13 November 2015. I am very grateful to Annareta Touloumtzidou 
who read a draft of the paper and made several valuable suggestions and comments. 

! Venedikov 1977, 87, 101-02, no. 27, fig. 47 (in the figure caption he erroneously refers to it 
as coming from Pudria, a village near Vratsa); Paunov and Torbov 2000, 169-70, fig. 4a-b; Torbov 
2005, 82, 101, no. 72, pl. 12.3. 

? Paunov and Torbov 2000, 165-71, figs. 1-3, 5; Torbov 2005, 101, nos. 64-74, pls. 11.1-2, 
12.1-2, 4. 

> Torbov 2005, 102, 148, no. 75, pl. 13.3. 
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The decorated situla has been presented, discussed and related to other more or 
less similar vases, by various authors, with diverging workshop attributions and 
dates. It is kept in the Regional Historical Museum of Vratsa (inv. B 235) and 
measures 25 cm in height and 21.5 cm rim diameter. Its body is reconstructed 
from several fragments of the very thinly cast and broken walls; some parts, espe- 
cially in the lower body are missing. In its current state the situla tilts slightly from 
the vertical axis, but this is a result of the restoration process rather than a manu- 
facturing defect. The base was cast apart and soldered to the bottom of the vase. 
Its profile differs in the drawings accompanying two different publications by the 
same author.’ The two arc-shaped handles have finials in the form of stylised lotus 
buds. The suspension rings, through which passed the handles, are not preserved, 
indicating that they were cast separately and soldered on the rim. Just under the 
horizontal rim there is an elaborate Lesbian kymation in sharp relief,° framed above 
by a row of beads and two moulded lines below. The shafts in the centre of each 
leaf element of the kymation were originally incrusted with silver, but only a few of 
these incrustations are still in place (Fig. 2, above the right end of the floral motif). 
Under the handle attachments there is a complex floral motif with a reversed pal- 
mette (Figs. 2, 18a). From a kalyx of two acanthus leaves emerges a lotus flower 
with five leaves. At its top there is a secondary acanthus kalyx with two leaves and 
a long shoot, from which hangs the eleven-petalled palmette. Around this central 
motif tendrils evolve in gracious interlacing curves with delicate palmettes and half- 
palmettes in their endings and axils. 


Typology of Bell Situlae 

The bell situla type occurs with varying ornaments on the rim and under the handle 
attachments.’ Double contour tongues, Ionic and Lesbian kymatia, herringbone 
pattern (described sometimes as well as imbricate-leaves pattern, which is actually 
a different motif), cable pattern, running wave and simple moulded lines appear 


^ Measurements after Torbov 2005; incorrect measurements given in Paunov and Torbov 2000. 

? Paunov and Torbov 2000, fig. 4a; Torbov 2005, pl. 12.3. In Fig. 1 of the present paper I follow 
the former for the base, with three concentric circles progressively recessing in height. 

6 Not an Ionic one, as described by Paunov and Torbov (2000, 169), since it has pointed leaves 
instead of regular eggs. 

7 Archaic: Lehman 1959, pls. 31, 34a; Gauer 1991, pl. 96.2, 4. For the beginnings of the canoni- 
cal form: Barr-Sharrar 2000, 279; Sevinç and Treister 2003, 241; Touloumtzidou 2011, 338, 341-42. 
Generally on bell situlae: Byvanck Quarles van Ufford 1966, 42-49; Chichikova 1969, 68-70; Zahl- 
haas 1971, 10-30, nos. 1-64; Venedikov 1977, 85-89; Proskynitopoulou 1979; Pfrommer 1983, 
250, 263; Romiopoulou 1989, 195-98, pls. 45-46a; Shefton 1994; Tarditi 1996, 181-82; Themelis 
and Touratsolou 1997, 102-03, pl. 111; Rolley 2002, 45-50; Pellegris 2004; Zymi 2011, 53-57. 
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under the rim.’ Under the attachments one finds added masks, mostly of the 
Dionysian thiasos figures (silens, maenads, Pan), ivy leaves, and palmettes combined 
with tendrils, acanthus leaves and flowers in numerous more or less complex design 
variants.” There is also an entire series of bell situlae with figural scenes executed 
in relief on their walls, ranging from single figures under the handle attachments 
to complex multi-figural scenes covering almost the entire surface of the vase.'° 

These palmette motifs occur both as separately executed and soldered (or riveted 
in earlier versions) attachments and as integral parts of the vase, modelled in one 
piece with its walls during the creation of the wax model for casting. In the Appendix 
to this paper I try to update the evidence and propose a comprehensive classification 
of the variants. The added palmettes were apparently more in fashion during the 
6th and 5th centuries BC, although there is at least one late example from Mezek 
(Appendix La, I.c). On the earlier Archaic and Classical examples the palmette is 
outcropped, rather simple, and cast in one piece with the ring(s) for the handle(s).!! 
Later on, the reversed palmettes hang from ‘S-volutes’, the upper halves of which 
create the rings for the suspension of the handles (I.b). Examples of this type dating 
in the 5th century BC are known from Peshchanoe in the Ukraine,'? Poseidonia 
(whereabouts today unknown), in the Vassil Bojkov Collection in Sofia (unknown 
provenance, Fig. 3), and in the art market (Fig. 4).? A single attachment of the 
same type has been found in Olynthus.'4 The Peshchanoe attachment plaque 
repeats the tongue pattern of the rim of the vase, a feature well known from kalathos 
situlae and other pails of the late 5th and early 4th centuries BC.” 

One should eliminate from the previous lists some isolated handle attachments 
which, despite looking relatively similar to those of situlae, come in reality from 
different vases. One such case is represented by a pair of swivelling handles with 


8 For several new examples and further bibliography, see Sideris 2016, 198-99, 206-14, cat. 78, 
82-85. 

? Sideris 2011, 293, fig. 22; 2016, 213-14, cat. 85. 

10 See the discussion and further parallels in Touloumtzidou 2011, 354-58; and Sideris 2016, 
200-05, cat. 79-81. 

11 Gauer 1991, 114-15, pls. 96.3, 98.1-3, 98.5—6. In the Archaeological Museum of Lamia there 
is an outcropped and chiselled palmette in one piece with section of the rim bearing chiselled tongues 
and topped by a single ring for the swivelling handle (unpublished?). 

12 Reeder 2001, 201-02, cat. 87; Treister 2010, 12-14, fig. 11.1. 

3 The Poseidonia example may be identical with the one surfaced once in the New York art 
market and illustrated but not discussed in Shefton 1994, fig. 3.2. Christie’s New York, 7 December 
2011, sale 2490, lot 125 (now in the Vassil Bojkov Collection); Phoenix Ancient Art, New York and 
Geneva 2005, no. 1, 102, 134, lot 79 (h. 22.8 cm). 

14 Robinson 1941, 47-50, fig. 12, pl. 51, no. 36; Shefton 1994, 590, no. B1, fig. 1.3. See also 
the Istanbul Archaeological Museum, inv. 19: Byvanck Quarles van Ufford 1966, 49, no. B2. 

15 Examples from Orizovo, Ruets, Dabrava and Sevasti; see below nn. 49-50. 
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Fig. 1. Bell situla from the Mogilanska Fig. 2. Bell situla from the Mogilanska tumulus, 
tumulus, Vratsa Regional Historical Museum Vratsa Regional Historical Museum 
(adapted and corrected from Paunov (photograph: N. Torbov). 


and Torbov 2000, 168, fig. 4b and 
Teleaga 2008, pl. 114). 


Fig. 3. Added palmette from a bell situla, Vassil Fig. 4. Bell situla with added palmette, art 
Bojkov Collection, Sofia (photograph by author). market (photograph: Phoenix Ancient Art). 
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palmette attachments from Staro Selo in Bulgaria;!° they come actually from a /ebes.!” 
Another is a palmette from Panagyurishte, attributed by Venedikov to a situla, 
although the shape of its volutes and the broken edge indicate that it comes most 
probably from a plate or phiale attachment.'? Such phialae and plates with a ring 
handle for hanging on the wall are known from Olynthus in Chalcidice, Votonosi in 
Epirus, Elateia in Phokis and Soloi in Cyprus.? Confusion may occur as well with 
the palmette-shaped attachments of shallow lekanae with double swivelling handles, 
like that found in Votonosi, Epirus (Fig. 5). A pair of palmette attachments kept 
in Berlin and attributed to a situla are more likely to have come from a lekane of 
the Votonosi type.?! 

Brian Shefton and Beryl Barr-Sharrar proposed the basic classification of the situlae 
with palmettes, each one recognising two main groups, but including different 
examples. Other earlier classifications seem now irrelevant.” I retain the two groups 
and Shefton’s labelling of them as "Waldalgesheim group’ and ‘Vratsa group’, but 
let us make clear what divides them (II.a and II.b). The palmette-and-tendrils 
motif in the former group integrates the suspension rings into its design. Whenever 
there is an ornamental zone under the rim, the scrolls and ‘S-shaped’ volutes of the 
floral composition interrupt this zone to embrace the suspension rings. In the latter 
group the floral composition shows no direct connection to the suspension rings, 
from which is regularly separated by the ornamental zone (tongues, kymation, 


16 They were wrongly attributed by Venedikov (1977, 62-63, 95, figs. 1, 3-4) to a stamnoid 
situla, a position endorsed as well by Barr-Sharrar (2000, 277, n. 6; 2004, 677), but justly rejected 
by Touloumtzidou (2011, 373). 

17 For lebetes of this shape, see Vocotopoulou 1997, 126, 248—49, nos. 116-117; Ignatiadou 
2015, 81-82, figs. 9-10. For handle attachments of lebetes shaped as palmettes: Pfisterer-Haas 2019, 
42—43, 218—19, fig. 2.33, cat. 38. See also a unique bronze psykter, on which the suspension rings 
and the palmette create an obtuse angle: Bothmer 1960-61, 141—44, figs. 7-8. 

18 Filow 1916-18, 25-26, no. 36, fig. 23; Venedikov 1977, 87, fig. 40; Ivanova et al. 2018, 50, 
cat. 6. 

1? Robinson 1941, 183-84, nos. 571—572, pls. 39-41 (Olynthus); Vocotopoulou 1975, 759-61, 
no. 12, fig. 20 (Votonosi); Pantos 1982, 180, pl. 114y (Elateia, only palmette and ring handle); 
Kaba 2021, fig. 2 (Soloi). 

20 Vocotopoulou 1975, 733-36, no. 2, fig. 4. 

?! Schröder 1914, 16-17, fig. 15 (h. 5.7 cm, w. 4.6 cm). 

?? Shefton 1994; Barr-Sharrar 2000. Both, however, ignore Byvanck Quarles van Ufford 1966 
and thus fail to include the Istanbul examples in the discussion. 

23 Byvanck Quarles van Ufford (1966, 43) has proposed a rather confused classification with four 
intersecting groups. Only her group ‘b’ corresponds clearly to the Waldalgesheim group. A classifica- 
tion by Zahlhaas 1971, based on the type of handle finials (buttons vs stylised lotus buds), seems 
inconsistent since the two types coexist and occur on situlae of evidently similar fabric. See, for example, 
the two identical situlae from tomb Heuzey b in Vergina, one with buttons and the other with lotus 
buds finials: Drougou et al. 2019, 84-87, nos. 3-4, figs. 112-117 (attention! the drawings are 
reversed; that of no. 3 appears with the pictures of no. 4 and vice versa). 
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herringbone pattern. etc.). Furthermore the Vratsa group motif is invariably exe- 
cuted in very low relief, with thinner tendrils and a more graphic general aspect 
than for the Waldalgesheim group, which is bolder and more plastic. From a purely 
technical point of view the situlae of both groups are entirely cast. The attachment 
rings were cast separately and soldered or/and riveted to the rim, at least on those 
examples, the handles of which have button finials. The handles with thinner and 
longer finials, in the shape of a stylised lotus bud, could have been inserted more 
easily and given their final hook-shape by hammering. But such procedure would 
have not been applicable when the finials’ stem is fluted, because the flutes would 
have been deformed. 


The Waldalgesheim group 

The Waldalgesheim group comprises vases with rather simple floral design (just two 
thick tendrils flanking the palmette; IL.a.i), some with more balanced tendril design 
(among which the name vase of the group, ILa.ii), and some with very rich to 
exuberant compositions (II.a.iii). The simpler version is represented by finds from 
Tishkovo in Scythia? and from Malomirovo-Zlatinitsa, Panagyurishte and Kozarevo 
in Thrace.” Another badly damaged, but perfectly recognisable example from Thrace 
has been found in a rock cut cist grave in tumulus C at Yündolan, near Kirklareli.2 
Four more examples from Thrace (Fig. 6) are of undocumented precise origin.” 
One of them, kept in the National Historical Museum of Sofia (Fig. 7), has in the 
heart of its palmette an ivy leaf,”? a feature appearing as well in the palmette-and- 
tendrils composition that crowns a grave stele found in Oreokastro, Thessaloniki 
(Fig. 8)? Two more examples come from Apollonia in Illyria, with respectively 
a lotus flower and a lotus bud between the rings for the handles. Yet another frag- 
mentarily preserved piece is a chance find from Antigoneia, in the same region.?? 
Finally, the handles with the suspension rings with a lotus bud between them, 
excavated in Akraiphia, must come from a similar situla.?! The earliest examples 


?4 Onaiko 1970, 115, no. 764, pl. 17. 

25 Agre 2011, 155-58, figs. V-26, V-27 (dating of the burial ca. 352/1 BC, 212-14); Martinez 
et al. 2015, 88, 104, cat. 66; Filow 1916-18, 24-25, no. 32, fig. 21; Ivanova et al. 2018, 28, 48, 
cat: 9: 

26 Delemen et al. 2010, 96, cat. M7, fig. 9a-b. 

” Thrace, undocumented precise origin: Sideris 2016, 198-99, no. 78; and two unpublished 
fragmentary examples, Vassil Bojkov Collection, inv. 1137 (Fig. 6) and 2569. See also next note. 

28 National Historical Museum, inv. 44309: Fol et al. 2004, cat. 369; Kirov 2017, 6-7, no. 2. 

?? Despoini 1986, 45-50. 

30 Veseli 2012, 209-10, 215-16, 219, pls. 1.5, 2.6-2.7 (both pieces from Apollonia have palmettes 
with 13 leaves). 

31 Andreiomenou 1997, 113, fig. 17. 
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Fig. 5. Palmette of a lekane from Votonosi, Fig. 6. Palmette of a bell situla in the Vassil 
Archaeological Museum of Ioannina Bojkov Collection, Sofia (photograph by author). 
(photograph by author). 


Fig. 7. Palmette of a bell situla in Fig. 8. Crowning of a grave stele from 
the National Historical Museum, Sofia Oreokastro, Archaeological Museum of 


(photograph by author). Thessaloniki (photograph by author). 
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of this subgroup date from the first guarter of the 4th century BC, while the latest 
should be placed around the middle of the century. 


32 was once believed to originate in Campania, but Shefton 


The standard version 
has convincingly argued for a Greek mainland provenance.* It is represented by 
finds from Waldalgesheim in Germany, the name-locality of the group, from Prusias 
in Asia Minor, Budva on the Adriatic coast and an example in Karlsruhe possibly 
from Italy.?^ It emerged during the second and continued during the third quarter 
of the Áth century BC. 

Richer variants, like those from Aigai in Macedonia, Montefortino in Italy and 
Rassvet in South Russia, range between the third quarter of the 4th and the very 
beginning of the 3rd century BC.? An exceptional example from Dardanos in the 
Hellespont has the palmette and its thick scrolls chiselled — not cast — under the 
now missing rings for the handles.*° Unfortunately only four out of the eleven situ- 
lae of this subgroup (ILa.iii) come from documented excavations and their dating 
depends much on stylistic comparisons of details with other better dated material 
(Fig. 9).?” 


The Vratsa group 

The closest parallels to the Vratsa situla are two examples respectively from tumulus 1 
in Chernozem, near Plovdiv, the burial of which is dated in the first half of the 4th 
century BC, and from Foinikas in Thessaloniki.”” The Chernozem example is also 
heavily damaged and lacks its base, but one may observe the same Lesbian kymation 
under the rim and the same delicate palmette-and-tendrils motif under the handle 
attachments; very similar is also the Foinikas situla (IL.b.ii.2-3). From Soloi, Cyprus, 
come a few fragments of a rim with a Lesbian kymation and a three-leaf acanthus 


32 Although given the new examples added in the list one should now consider as ‘canonical’, in 
the sense of more widespread, the simpler version (II.a.i). 

33 Shefton 1985. 

34 Shefton 1994, 584, figs. 1, 4-5; Barr-Sharrar 2000, 286-88, figs. 12-13; Popvié et al. 1969, 
78, no. 59; Wagner 1885, pl. 11 (left). 

3 Smith 2015, 23, fig. 32; Shefton 1994, 593, no. 8; Raev 1994, 351, fig. 8. 

36 Seving and Treister 2003, 229-30, 240-41, no. 60, pl. 6, figs. 60-63. Under the rim there 
is a cable pattern and below it on one side there is an inscription recording the name of a female, 
possibly the deceased whose cremated remains have been placed in the situla. The inscription dates 
from the later Hellenistic period. 

37 Examples of unknown origin: Barr-Sharrar 2000, 289, fig. 14 (Berlin, bought in Rome); 
Chroremi-Spetsieri and Zarkadas 2006, 210-11 (entry by A. Andreiomenou); Sideris 2016, 206-09, 
nos. 82-83 (Vassil Bojkov Collection, Sofia). 

38 Detev 1971, 43-45, figs. 9-10. Tsimpidou-Avloniti 1987, 263 (does not give a detailled 
description — I owe the information about the type of this situla to Annareta Touloumtzidou); 
Touloumtzidou 2011, 359, no. 8. 
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kalyx below it with the start of a flower and delicate tendrils.?” It belongs no doubt 
to a situla of the Vratsa type. An example from a tumulus in Bolu-Göynük in 
Bithinya (Fig. 10), dated in the second quarter of the 4th century BC, stands apart 
for its peculiar decoration.”” The main low relief motif is placed below a band of 
tongues and interrupts a shallowly chiselled cable pattern. It represents an acanthus 
kalyx, from which springs a thicker central sprout with three thinner tendrils 
on each side terminating in flowers and half-palmettes, but there is no reversed 
palmette at all (II.b.ii.4). 

Two more examples, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Sofia, are of unknown origin. 
Both have, in addition to the kymation, a cable pattern chiselled under their rim. 
On the one in Newcastle, which is part of the Greek (Shefton) Collection (inv. 781), 
now in the Great North Museum, the Lesbian kymation is similar to that of the 
Bolu-Göynük vase. This situla lacks its original base and in the current state is 
reported to measure 26 cm high. The Sofia example is unpublished, belongs to 
the Vassil Bojkov Collection (inv. 2466) and measures 26.9 cm in height and 
24.5 cm rim diameter (Fig. 11). It preserves not only the silver incrustations on its 
Ionic kymation under the rim but also several silvered details of the floral composi- 
tion. The palmettes of these two situlae are somewhat bolder than those on the 
Vratsa and Chernozem examples, with a spear-shaped central petal. 

The oldest example of the Vratsa group has, however, been found in Kalamaria, 
a neighbourhood of Thessaloniki (II.b.i.1). It features a simpler version of double 
contour tongues rather than a proper Ionic kymation, and in addition a cable pattern 
under the rim. It dates from the late 5th century BC.” Similar motifs occur also 
on two situlae found respectively in Kastamonu, Bithynia, and in Orlovets, near 
Veliko Tarnovo, in Thrace (II.b.i.2-3). The latter shows a simpler floral composi- 
tion and lacks the cable pattern. It is dated around the middle of the 4th cen- 
tury BC.? Parts of the rim and of the handles of yet another situla of the same type 
were found in Apollonia, Illyria.“ 

Two more examples of the Vratsa group come from Pelasgia in Phthiotis, and 
from Keldby in Denmark.“ We find here again the delicate tendrils, but the dis- 
tinctive trait of these situlae is the herringbone pattern under the rim, a feature 


? Kaba 2021, fig. 5c. 

40 Baran-Gelik 2021; Istanbul Archaeological Museum, inv. 1422 (M). 

^! Shefton 1994, 586, fig. 1.6. Web page of the Art Fund, which facilitated its purchase: https:// 
www.artfund.org/supporting-museums/art-weve-helped-buy/artwork/2276/situla-and-oinochoe-greek. 

42 Rhomiopoulou 1989, 195-98, pls. 45—46a. 

^ Teleaga 2008, 449, no. 997, pls. 80, 176.9. 

4 Veseli 2012, 209; 2015, 219, pl. 1.4. 

^ Marangou 1985, cat. 264; Shefton 1994, 586, fig. 2.1; Barr-Sharrar 2000, 284—85, figs. 8-9. 
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Fig. 9. Palmette of a bell situla in Fig. 10. Acanthus motif on a bell situla from 
the Vassil Bojkov Collection, Sofia Bolu-Göynük. Istanbul Archaeological Museum 
(photograph by author). (museum photograph). 
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Fig. 11. Palmette of a bell situla in Fig. 12. Bell situla in the art market 
the Vassil Bojkov Collection, Sofia (photograph: Gorny and Mosch). 
(photograph: M. Karavelov). 
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present also on a situla in the art market (Fig. 12), belonging as well to the same 
group (II.b.iii). They all date from the late third quarter or very beginning of the 
last quarter of the 4th century BC. Another example in the art market, which has 
lost its suspension rings and bears only two moulded lines under the rim, may be 
slightly later, towards the end of the century (II.b.iv.1).“° Finally, two silver exam- 
ples from Tomb III in Vergina, with somewhat carelessly chiselled and gilded 
palmettes, belong by the design of their ornament to the Vratsa group as well.” 


Other Metal Vases with Palmette Compositions 

The bell situla is not the only shape with this kind of decoration for the handle 
attachments. Two kalathos situlae from Derveni, Macedonia (A49 and B28), and 
probably yet another fragmentary example from grave A in Sedes near Thessaloniki, 
have similar palmette-and-tendrils motifs separated from the attachment rings by 
a plain kymation, and thus comparable to the Vratsa group.“ On three kalathos 
examples, from Ruets, Orizovo and Dabrava in Thrace (Fig. 13), the palmette-and- 
tendrils motif is executed in low relief on a tongue-shaped plaque soldered on 
the rim.” They all should be dated within the later 5th or early 4th century BC. 
Furthermore, a pail from Sevasti, Macedonia (Fig. 14), again with the motif in low 
relief on an added plaque, shows the same delicate design as those of the Vratsa 
group.” Some large plates with a ring handle,” various shapes of oinochoai (types 2, 
6 and 9),? and hydriai have also very often similar floral compositions with a 
palmette emerging from an acanthus kalyx under their handle attachment,” 


4 Gorny and Mosch, auction 206, 20 June 2012, no. 82; Barr-Sharrar 2000, fig. 10. See also 
a situla with reversed palmettes from Nea Kallikrateia near Thessaloniki, the preliminary mention of 
which does not give sufficient information for its classification: Mpilouka and Graikos 2001, 284. 

^ Andronikos 1984, 209, 211, figs. 176-177; Zimi 2011, 53-57, cat. 29-30. 

48 Themelis and Touratsoglou 1997, 34, 73, pl. 18, 36, 78; Kotzias 1937, 867; Touloumtzidou 
and Veleni forthcoming. 

^ Venedikov 1977, 80-81, 98-99, nos. 10-11, figs. 29-31 (Ruets and Orizovo); Archibald 1998 
275, n. 77, fig. 11.13 (Dabrava; not very accurate drawing); Sideris 2016, 227-28, figs. 90c-d 
(Dabrava). 

50 The attachment plaques were not originally designed for this pail and they may actually come 
from a bell situla: Mpesios 1987, 212, fig. 7; Touloumtzidou 2011, 398, 400, 404, pl. 238. 

?! Touloumtzidou 2011, pls. 97 epsilon and Peta, 98 gamma and epsilon to iota. 

52 Vassil Bojkov Collection, inv. 2491 (unpublished, type 2); Touloumtzidou 2011, pls. 55 zeta, 
60 beta to sigma-tau, 62 beta and delta to sigma-tau; Sideris 2016, 241—43, cat. 96-97. 

5 Puklina and Treister 2006; Mertens 2010, 150, fig. 50 (early 4th century BC). It must be said, 
however, that the palmette-and-acanthus motif developed already since the last quarter of the 
5th century BC, both in the ajouré and the low relief versions, as complementary ornament on some 
Siren hydriai: Diehl 1964, 35—36, 220, pls. 16, 20, nos. B150, B168; Sowder 2009, 460, 504, 542, 
545, 586, cat. 8.26-27, 16.18, 16.26—27, 16.84, 20.2. 
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Fig. 13. Palmette of a kalathos situla from Fig. 14. Palmette of a pail from Sevasti, 
Dabrava, Stara Zagora Regional Historical Archaeological Museum of Thessaloniki 
Museum (photograph by author). (photograph by author). 


although mostly made in the ajoure technique, and usually in one piece with the 
grip. On all these vases the tendrils and palmettes emerge from an acanthus kalyx 
and they are frequently badly damaged due to the fragile nature of the applied 
technique. 

There is, however, a bronze plate in the Vassil Bojkov Collection in Sofia, said 
to be from Thrace, on which the same motif comes from the wax model and was 
cast in one piece with the vase wall.” A similar procedure is also attested on a Talcott 
class lekythos from Pchelin Rat in the Stara Zagora region (Fig. 15).? The composi- 
tion of the latter shows rich and delicate tendrils framing a palmette with inwards 
curving petal tips, and it probably dates from the late 4th century BC. Two plaques 
with pendant palmettes, tendrils and flowers, kept in the Metropolitan Museum, 
are most likely to have been placed on the slightly curved body under the handles 
of an amphora.? And finally, there is also the famous silver amphora from the 
Chertomlyk tumulus in South Russia, on which the floral composition is executed 
in low relief on one side and by chiselling on the other, both partially gilded.’ 
On this exceptional piece of toreutics the composition with a central palmette, 
tendrils, scrolls, flowers (and even birds) emerging from an acanthus kalyx repre- 
sents the main decorative theme, occupying the entire body of the vase bar the 


54 Sideris 2016, 196—97, cat. 77. 

55 Kept in the Regional Historical Museum of Stara Zagora (unpublished?). 

56 Richter 1915, 66-67, cat. 108—109. 

?/ Alexeyev, Murzin and Rolle 1991, 375-77, cat. 91; Alexeyev 2012, 194-201. 
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Fig. 15. Talcott class lekythos from Pchelin Rat, 
Stara Zagora Regional Historical Museum 
(photograph by author). 


shoulder. The concept is quite similar, although of different execution, with the rich 
palmettes motif covering the back side of the famous lekythos of Xenophantos.°® 
Decorative use of a palmette-on-acanthus occurs as well on the belly of a late 
5th-century BC bronze oinochoe from Tarentum.*? Moreover, the motif on this 
vase shows just above the acanthus leaves some sort of sepals, or a lotus flower from 
which spring the palmette itself, strongly reminiscent of the treatment of this motif 
on the Vratsa situla. 


Sources of Inspiration and Spread of the Motif 

Such elaborate floral compositions, even though having some simpler antecedents 
in 5th-century toreutics,°° must have taken inspiration from the decorative elements 
of architecture (acroteria, antefixes, simae and column necks), the crowning of grave 
stelae and pebble mosaics. The Parthenon central acroterion would have set, no 


58 The analogy has been first observed by Byvanck Quarles van Ufford 1955, 50-51. 

5? Wuilleumier 1939, 329-30, pl. 18.1; Giumlia-Maire and Rubinich 2002, 232, cat. 55. 

60 See, for example, the reversed palmette-and-scrolls on the series of Siren hydriai: Sideris 2016, 
cat. 44 and 48 with further references, and n. 53 here above. 
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doubt, the high compositional standards for palmette-on-acanthus compositions, 
subseguently imitated and paraphrased on so many Attic stelae of the late 5th cen- 
tury BC.°! This was certainly a design novelty, but other palmette-and-tendrils 
compositions were also developing in the Ionian domain of art, like the above- 
mentioned crowning of the grave stele from Oreokastro/Thessaloniki (Fig. 8), dated 
in the 430—420 BC.” Attic clay antefixes with the same motif are known much 
later from the Pompeion in Kerameikos, as well as their imitations from all around 
the Aegean. During the last quarter of the 4th century, densely designed variations 
of the type adorn the roofs of palaces and houses in Aigai and Pella.54 

The mosaics from Sicyon and Olynthus, with relatively simple compositions, are 
contemporary with some of the bronze situlae discussed here above.” Besides, 
already by the end of the 5th century Attic red-figure pottery had adopted as well 
the rich floral compositions with palmettes and tendrils, until then known only as 
lateral or neck ‘fillings’ of figural scenes, but now as the central motif of the side B 
on such vases as the lekythos of Xenophantos.% It was only a matter of time for 
these compositions to gain immense popularity in all arts, media and regional 
schools, retained until the end of the 4th century. Among the toreutic artefacts 
elaborating the motifs of palmette-and-tendrils and palmette-on-acanthus one must 
count as well a couple of box mirrors,” and the handles of the marble doors from 
the Macedonian tombs of Makridy — Langada and Agia Paraskevi, both dated 
ca. 300 BC.“ It is noteworthy, though, that soon after this date the rich design with 
palmettes rapidly declined in popularity and eventually transmuted to other types 
of floral compositions, often with a flower in the central position. The palmette 


9! Hildebrandt 2006, cat. 5, 9, 20, 28, 36, 38, 41, 145, 207, 242: these compositions have 
palmettes with a central petal, like those on bronze situlae, while the Parthenon model, actually more 
in fashion on stelae, consisted of two half-palmettes set back-to-back. 

9? Despoini 1986, 45-50. 

63 Hübner 1973, 89-90, figs. 4, 5a, pls. 61.1, 62.2, suppl. 5.1; Hübner 1976, 236, figs. 256-261; 
Descamps-Lequime and Charatzopoulou 2011, cat. 192, nn. 40-41 (M.-F. Billot). 

94 Kaltsas 1988, 29-30, 35-37, 42, drawings 15, XIX, pls. 15, 20 delta-epsilon, 21, 26 beta, delta; 
Makaronas and Giouri 1989, 95-98, 108, figs. 105, 120, 134-136, pls. 11, 13 psi; Kottaridi er al. 
2009, 181; Descamps-Lequime and Charatzopoulou 2011, cat. 188-193. 

65 Salzmann 1982, 99-102, 112, cat. 80, 84, 87, 118-119, pls. 10. 1, 11.1-4, 12.3, 14.2, 20-21. 

66 Papanastasiou 2002, pls. 5.2, 7.2, 10.2, 12.2, 13.2, 14.1, 4; Cohen 2006, cat. 37, 89. 

97 Schwartzmaier 1997, 163-69, 308-09, 336, cat. 184, 250, pl. 88.1-2 (dated ca. 340 and 
300 BC respectively). 

68 Makridy 1911, 206—07, fig. 18; Sismanidis 1986, 87-89, fig. 19, pl. 21. 

9? Among the latest occurrences of the palmette-and-tendrils in toreutics are the chiselled orna- 
ments on the Paternd and Montefortino silver kylikes (Platz-Horster 2003, 210—17, nos. 2-3; 
Bothmer 1984, 62-63, nos. 112-113), as well as that on a bronze helmet from Sofia (Danov 1937, 
196-98, figs. 173-174). 
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composition enjoyed, however, a brief but splendid revival during the second half 
of the Ist century BC and the Augustan era on bronze situlae and /ebetes.”” 

The Ionian and Attic sources of inspiration for the palmette-and-tendrils and 
the palmette-on-acanthus respectively are not in doubt, but the workshops produc- 
ing the bronze situlae (and other vases) with palmettes cannot easily be located. 
The geographical dispersion of the Vratsa group seems to privilege the areas of 
Thrace, Bithynia and Macedonia, with two examples from the South (Pelasgia and 
Soloi) and another from the Celtic North (Keldby). On the other hand, the 
Waldalgesheim group, albeit again with a denser presence in Thrace and Macedonia, 
shows a wider spread, from Scythia to Italy and Central Europe. The truth is that 
the formal grouping (S-volutes embracing the situla rings vs floral composition 
separated from the rings by an ornamental zone) overlaps with the thematic group- 
ing (presence or not of acanthus leaves and shoots), and it is certain that our 
modern views of classification and typology have nothing to do with the reality of 
trade patterns, artists’ mobility or the spread of artistic styles and motifs in antiquity. 
Besides, the creations of one toreutic centre could have been easily and quickly 
imitated and adapted in other centres, as one may infer from the discovery of 
several clay impressions from metalwork in Athens, Corinth and Alexandria, among 
them two with a palmette."! Shefton has also pointed to an entire class of clay situlae 
made in the Early Hellenistic Malacena fabric, which evidently copy the rich floral 
compositions of their contemporary, or slightly earlier, metallic counterparts.” 

The production of bronze situlae with palmettes was not the specialty of a single 
workshop, a reality hard to deny, especially if one keeps in mind all known variants, 
their more-than-two-century life-span and their distant find-spots. But even if 
we limit our investigation to the Vratsa and Waldalgesheim groups, which cover 
the entire 4th century BC, we still are missing compelling evidence for their attribu- 
tion to a particular workshop. On circumstantial evidence, and as a working 
hypothesis, I would attribute several of these situlae to a workshop located in 
a Greek colony of the North Aegean, where the Ionian influence was strong and 
remains still visible on other artistic domains, such as architecture, jewellery and 
pottery. For some other the Attic origin seems undeniable, given the eminent posi- 
tion of the palmette motif in Athenian art and architecture. Athens may actually 
have provided the initial spark, with many of its artists and craftsmen travelling to 


7 Pernice 1925, figs. 20, 38, 40 (Pompeii); Comstock and Vermeule 1971, no. 477 (Rome); 
Picón and Hemingway 2016, 310-11, no. 261 (lebes). 

7! Thompson 1939; Reeder 1976, 53-54, no. 7, pl. 6; Pemberton 1981; Shefton 1994, 584, 
fig. 1.1. See yet another impression with palmette and tendrils, probably from an amphora handle 
attachment: Ziichner 1950-51, 181-82, fig. 10. 

7? Shefton 1994, 591, fig. 3.1. 
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the North in the aftermaths of the Peloponnesian War.” Finally, some of the latest 
examples, with their plethoric and pompous design, may have been issued from 
workshops in Macedonia, where the taste for luxury and ostentation has been 
so amply documented in the Early Hellenistic period. 


Intercultural Connections 


The Eastern and North-Eastern Neighbours of the Greeks 

Such bronze vases could travel far inland with relatively no risk of damage, com- 
pared with pottery, and with no transport difficulties, compared with stone sculp- 
ture.“ And they probably did travel to the East, as surely they did to the West and 
the North, providing thus inspiration for various local artefacts. An ivory plaque 
found in the temple of Takhti Sangin, on the banks of Oxus in Bactria, shows the 
very same motif of a reversed palmette pending from schematised acanthus leaves, 
and flanked by tendrils and flowers (Fig. 16a).’? Its rendering, rather awkward, 
contrasts with other ivories from the same site, which meet the highest Hellenistic 
artistic standards, and betrays the work of a local craftsman sometime at the end 
of the Áth or the very beginning of the 3rd centuries BC. 

In Scythia, whence come the situlae of Tishkovo and Rassvet as well as the 
Chertomlyk amphora, the composition with a central palmette on acanthus shoots 
reappears on some gold plaques (Fig. 16b). They belong to the revetment of 
a quiver and a bow found in the Soboleva tumulus (dated in the third quarter 
of the 4th century BC), together with other plaques representing a winged marine 
demon taming two dragons, a frieze of dragons and another of griffins.”° Neither 
the subjects nor the rendering leave any doubt about their local provenance. 

In Thrace itself, apart from for the Vratsa example, many more situlae with 
palmettes, as well as other metal shapes with similar compositions, have been found. 
Besides, the palmette-and-tendrils composition is known also on luxury weaponry.”® 
Imitations of the motif in the local artistic idiom are just as well known from jewellers’ 
works. A gold appliqué from Ivanski, near Shumen (Fig. 16c), and two analogous 


73 See the similar suggestion of Barr-Sharrar (2000, 281) for the kalathos situlae from Derveni, 
the design of which is closely related to the Vratsa group. 

74 Of course, both potters and sculptors could and did travel frequently. 

75 Bubnova 2016, 98, no. 6. 

76 Mozolevskii 1992, 72-80. 

77 Reeder 2001, 300-05, cat. 154-155, labels them ‘Greek’ in the header, but in the text acknowl- 
edges the differences from the Greek models. 

78 Schiltz 1987, no. 240, helmet, late 5th century BC; Dimitrova 2015, 178-79, 324, figs. 271, 
273, sword hilt from Golyamata Kosmatka tumulus, late 4th or early 3rd century BC. 
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Fig. 16. a) Ivory plaque from Takhti Sangin, National Archaeological Museum of Tajikistan, 
Dushanbe (after Bubnova 2016, 98, fig. 6). b) Gold plaques from the revetment of a quiver and 
a bow, from Soboleva tumulus, Institute of Archaeology, Kiev (after Reeder 2001, 305, 
cat. 154-155). c) Gold plaque, horse trapping ornament from Ivanski, Shumen Regional Historical 
Museum (museum photograph). d) Gold plaque, horse trapping ornament from the Silikhliar 
tumulus, Primorsko Historical Museum (photograph: TRUD News Agency). e) Central acroterion 
with palmettes-and-scrolls motif from the Zhaba tumulus, National Historical Museum, Sofia 
(photograph by author). Not to scale. 


gold plaques from the Silikhliar tumulus, near Primosko (Fig. 16d), show a radical 
transformation of the palmette into a more stylised motif of superimposed volutes, 
in a way strongly reminiscent of the Celtic treatment of the theme.” Nonetheless, 
these Thracian versions do not advance as far in stylisation and abstraction as their 


7? Tonkova 2012, 720-21, fig. 13. Balabanov and Pantov 2017, 25-26 with ill. 
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Celtic counterparts, and they still preserve the rosettes and the acanthus of the 
original Greek design. They could be called “Thracian’, ‘Eastern Celtic’ or “Thraco- 
Celtic’, but seeking a single affiliation in a mutating world seems pointless.?? 

Moreover, there are two central roof acroteria from the Zhaba tumulus near 
Strelcha, one entire and one fragmentary, both with rich scrolls-and-palmettes 
design and including also a human face. The fragmentary one follows closer the 
Greek tradition, and it is probably connected to a Black Sea colony atelier.?! 
The other, entirely preserved and with traces of colour, might be a local variant 
of the first (Fig. 16e).? Neither of them, however, may have had any direct 
connection to the imported metal ware with palmettes, but they could have inspired 
in their turn the jewellers’ and armourers' creations. 


The Celts 
In the Celtic domain we know of at least three situlae with palmettes. One comes 
from Montefortino in Picenum, an area with strong Celtic presence. The other 
two are from the name-locality of the Waldalgesheim group in Germany, and 
from Keldby in Denmark.” The former has been sometimes considered as tangible 
proof of Greek influence on the creation of the homonymous style (so-called 
‘Waldalgesheim style’, or better “Vegetal style’) in Celtic art.? Indeed, on some 
Celtic bronze jugs and spouted flagons one may observe both a palmette-like 
motif under the handle and some delicate interlacing tendril chiselled motifs.®° 
But the best evidence comes from another domain of Celtic toreutics, weaponry. 
An iron helmet of the Montefortino type is said to be from Silivas, Romania, 
and it represents the easternmost occurrence of the type (Fig. 17e).8” On its neck- 
guard there are antithetical S-volutes (called often ‘lyre-volutes’ in Celtic literature) 
represented in low and delicate relief line. Their presence is already attested in the 


8° For mutual loans in the domain of jewellery, see Tonkova 2006. 

5! Kitov 1979, 8-10, figs. 8-11; Koychev 2008, 295, figs. 5, 10; Theodossiev 2011, 27, fig. 13. 

82 Kitov 1979, 6-8; Koychev 2008, 295, figs. 6, 25. The date of late 5th or early 4th centuries 
BC proposed by Kitov (1979, 14-15), has been readjusted towards the end of the Áth century: 
Archibald 1998, 289; Stoyanova 2005, 657—59, figs. 1-6; Theodossiev 2011, 27; Stoyanov and 
Stoyanova 2016, 323. 

$$ Shefton 1994, 593, no. 8. On Celts in Picenum, see Schónfelder 2010, fig. 1. For the develop- 
ment of the palmette-with-tendrils and palmette-on-acanthus motifs in Apulia, see Heuer 2019, 
passim, especially figs. 1, 8, 19. 

84 Shefton 1994, 583-86, figs. 1.4—5, 2.1; Barr-Sharrar 2000, 285—87, figs. 9-12. 

85 Jacobosthal 1944, 87, 197; Frey 1976, 149; 1995; Shefton 1994, 583; Harding 2007, 72, 116, 
fig. 4.6 A (still refers to the situla as '"Campanian); R. Megaw and Megaw 2011, 286-92. 

86 Echt 2010, 74, fig. 64; Verger 2011, 142-43, fig. 9 (Besançon flagon, an Etruscan Schnabelkane 
with chiselled Celitc motifs). 

87 Rustoiu 2013, 211-13, figs. 4-7. 
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Fig. 17. a) Gold cheek-guard of the Agris helmet, Musée d’Angouléme (museum photograph). 
b) Decorated part of a scabbard from Férker Laas Riegel, Austria. The white in-fill is modern 
(after Gleirscher 1998, 22, fig. 8). c) Part of a bronze belt plaque from Hölzelsau, Austria 
(after Megaw 2010, 611, fig. 8a). d) Detail of a silver phiale from Ialyssos, Archaeological Museum 
of Rhodes (photograph by author). e) Neck-guard of an iron helmet found in Silivas, Romania 
(after Rustoiu 2013, 222, fig. 5; photograph: M. Egri). Not to scale. 


5th century BC on a local copy of an Attic kylix found in Plzen-Roudnä, Bohemia. 
They furthermore reappear on Early La Tène scabbards and stamped pottery.®® 
Comparable, albeit not utterly similar, motifs adorn the median decorative zone 
on the two luxury iron-gold-and-coral helmets from Amferville and Agris in France. 
The latter has in addition a cheek-guard in the shape of a reversed palmette pending 
from two S-volutes (Fig. 17a). An analogous motif occupies the temple sides 


88 Basta, Baštová and Bouzek 1989, 473-75; R. Megaw and Megaw 2007, 1-3, figs. 1-2, 5. 
# Gomez de Soto 1986; Eluère et al. 1987; Gomez de Soto and Verger 1999. 
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of the former example, and it is believed to mirror the composition of the missing 
cheek-guards.?? 

One may observe that while the structural principles of the Greek motif are 
still present, the general impression is now much more ornamental than naturalistic. 
In a fascinating process of deconstruction and reconstruction under different 
principles, in this case obeying a sinuous geometry, the Celtic artist was able to 
create an entirely new visual vocabulary, very much in the way the Greeks them- 
selves transformed motifs that they borrowed from the East, especially during the 
Orientalising period. The source of inspiration remains often clearly recognisable, 
as in the case of the palmette-and-volutes incised on a bronze scabbard found in 
Förker Laas Riegel in Carinthia, Austria (Fig. 17b).?! But the result is mostly not 
just another imitation: it is the birth of a new style, as it undeniably appears, for 
example, on a bronze belt plaque from Hölzelsau in the area of Kufstein, Austria 
(Fig. 17c).? On this and other related versions of the motif on scabbards and 
shield-bosses, it is worth observing the transformation of the spiral finials into zoo- 
morphic heads (horses, dragons, birds), combined with an entirely ‘deconstructed’ 
palmette.?? One cannot help but recall a similar motif on Late Archaic Ionian silver 
phialae (Fig. 17d), although, admittedly, the distance in time and the absence of 
known intermediate steps do not support the idea of a direct link between Ionia 
and the Early La Tène Celts.” 

While on most artefacts the palmette composition is vaguely recognisable,” some 
helmets from various sites in France and Italy (especially those from Berru, Monte 
Bibele and Monterenzio Vecchio)” show palmettes-and-S-volutes in a version more 
faithful to its Etruscan and Greek prototypes. They seem to be at least aware of 
Etruscan metalwork, on the vases, mirrors and strigils of which the motif thrives all 
through the 5th and 4th centuries BC. There is, however, a detail almost absent 
from the Etruscan repertoire, but very popular in the Greek: the acanthus leaves and 
kalyx.?7 Its presence on the famous Canosa helmet (Fig. 18b) and on the Besançon 


?? Kruta 1978; Harding 2007, 75-76, pl. 7a. 

?! Gleirscher 1998, 20—22, fig. 8. On the issue of the 'genesis' of Celtic art, see Frey 2005; Megaw 
and Megaw 2009. 

?? Pauli 1980, cat. 128; Megaw 2010, 612, fig. 8. 

% For the abstraction-process of such pairs of animal heads, see Ginoux 2002, passim, and 
especially figs. 1, 10. 

% Two identical examples found in Ialyssos-Rhodes and Kazbek in South Russia: Boardman 2000, 
171, fig. 5.73; Triantafyllidis 2005-06, 125-26, fig. 11; Sideris 2008, 343, figs. 5-6. 

% Such as pots, scabbards and jewellery: Lejars 2003, figs. 6.2-5, 16.4, 17.1-3; Megaw and 
Megaw 2008, figs. 3.1 and 3.6; Kruta and Roualet 1982, figs. 2.1, 9.2, 12.1. 

96 Harding 2007, 70, fig. 4.5.1; Verger 2010, fig. 5.4 (Berru, dated mid-4th century BC); Vitali 
2003, 74, 377, 390, pls. 12.1, 191.36, 199.1,6; 2010, 36-37, fig. 1.1-3, 5, 10. 

7 Frey 1974. 
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Fig. 16. a) The palmette of the Vratsa situla (adapted from Teleaga 2008, pl. 114). 
b) The upper panel of the Canosa helmet (adapted from Jacobsthal 1944, 78, no. 143 
and Harding 2007, 89, fig. 4.12 2). Not to scale. 
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flagon”” points towards a Greek source of inspiration, like the bronze situlae with 
palmette-on-acanthus from Vratsa (Fig. 18a), Keldy and Montefortino. 

The palmette compositions in Celtic arts and crafts exemplify a strange — albeit 
not unique — phenomenon of stylised artistic expression, and an aesthetic and ulti- 
mately philosophical ‘encoding’ of the visual vocabulary, remarkably comparable 
with the allusive and enigmatic way the Celts used to speak, if one is to believe 
Diodorus.” 


Conclusion 

The motif of palmette-on-volutes with tendrils or/and acanthus leaves seems to have 
had a dual origin in Ionia and Athens, and the most convenient place for the 
convergence of these two traditions in the 4th century BC was the North Aegean. 
The situla from Vratsa-Mogilanska represents one of these fine toreutic achievements 
in the second quarter of the century. Other classes of artefacts are not to be excluded, 
but metalwork creations, such as the situlae, could have acted as the main carrier of 
a novel motif when they reached the neighbours of the Greeks, from Bactria and 
Scythia to Italy and the Celtic lands. They were, no doubt, not only easily transport- 
able, but also socially very visible artefacts, capable of provoking local imitations in 
a variety of media, since they were intended to be used in the multiple versions of 
the symposium adopted by the local elites following the Mediterranean model. 


APPENDIX 


LIST OF SITULAE WITH PALMETTES 


(All bell situlae, except when stated otherwise) 


I. Added palmettes 


La Early type (palmette outcropped or chiselled on a plaque) 
1. Olympia, Greece (one entire shouldered pail and several attachments). Olympia 
Archaeological Museum. 
2. Phthiotis, Greece (only attachment). Archaeological Museum of Lamia. 


°8 Jacobsthal 1944, 78, no. 143; Harding 2007, 68-70, 88, figs. 4.4 4, 4.12 2-3; Verger 2011, 
142-43, fig. 9. 

?? Diodorus Siculus 5. 31. 1 (on the Gauls): ... kata de tas homilies brakhylogoi kai ainigmatiai kai 
ta polla ainittomenoi synekdokhikos : polla de legontes en hyperbolais...; in translation: ‘... they converse 
with few words and in riddles, alluding at things for the most part and using connotation; and they 
talk much in superlatives...’; a point made already by Lejars 2007, 171. 
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Lb Peshchanoe type — outcropped palmette 


1. 
2. 


Peshchanoe, Ukraine. National Historical Museum of Ukraine, Kiev, inv. B 41-438. 
Poseidonia, South Italy, unknown present whereabouts. Possibly to be identified 
with that, once in the art market, Emerich Gallery, New York. 


. Olynthos, Chalcidice (only attachment). Archaeological Museum of Polygyros, 


inv. 2631. 


. Istanbul Archaeological Museum, inv. 19. Unknown provenance. 
. Vassil Bojkov Collection, inv. 2499, Sofia. Unknown provenance (Fig. 3). 
. Art market, Phoenix Ancient Art, New York and Geneva 2005, no. 1, lot 79 


(Fig. 4). 


Added outcropped palmette on kalathos situlae 


Dalboki, Thrace, kalathos situla. The palmette is now missing but its trace remains 
visible. Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, inv. AN 1948.99. 

Makriyalos, Pieria, kalathos situla. The palmette is now missing. Archaeological 
Museum of Thessaloniki. 


Lc Mezek type — outcropped and ajouré type 


1. 


Mezek, Thrace. National Archaeological Museum, Sofia, inv. 6392. 


Ajouré added palmette on other shapes (4th century BC) 


Hydriai. 

Plates. 

Oinochoe type 2. 

Oinochoai (epichyseis) type 6. 
Oinochoai type 9. 


Palmette in relief on an added plaque 


Dabrava, Thrace, kalathos situla. Stara Zagora Regional Historical Museum, inv. 780 
(Fig. 13). 

Ruets, Thrace, kalathos situla. National Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Orizovo, Thrace, kalathos situla. National Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

of Thessaloniki, inv. M 2553 (Fig. 14). 

Unknown provenance, two isolated plaques with palmette, possibly from an 
amphora. Metropolitan Museum New York, inv. 09.221.18 A-B. 


II. Palmettes integral to the vase wall 


Il.a Waldalgesheim group 
Ilai Simple design of tendrils 


1: 


Zlatinica-Malomirovo, Thrace. National Historical Museum, Sofia, inv. Zlatinica- 
Malomirovo 61. 


. Panagyurishte, Thrace (chiselled palmette). National Archaeological Museum, 


inv. 3551. 
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Kozarevo near Nova Zagora, Thrace. Plovdiv Archaeological Museum, inv. 1970. 
Yündolan near Kirklareli, Thrace. Kirklareli Museum (no inv., tumulus C, M7). 
Tishkovo, Scythia (Ukraine). Hermitage, St Petersburg, inv. 1887, 1/8—9. 
Thrace, National Historical Museum, Sofia, inv. 44309. Precise provenance 
unknown (Fig. 7). 

Thrace, Vassil Bojkov Collection, inv. 2419, Sofia. Precise provenance unknown. 
Thrace, Vassil Bojkov Collection, inv. 1137, Sofia. Precise provenance unknown 
(Fig. 6). 

Thrace, Vassil Bojkov Collection, inv. 2569, Sofia. Precise provenance unknown 
(very similar to inv. 2419). 

Apollonia, Illyria (with lotus flower between rings). Tirana Archaeological Museum 


reserve, inv. RAT 959. 


. Apollonia, Illyria (with lotus bud between rings). Tirana Archaeological Museum 


reserve, inv. RAT 1263. 

Antigoneia, Illyria (fragmentary). Tirana Archaeological Museum reserve, inv. 
RAT 6294. 

Akraiphia, Boeotia. Only handles and suspension rings Archaeological Museum 
of Thebes, inv. 13371. 

Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum, inv. F 500 (possibly from Italy). 


ILa.ii Standard design of tendrils 


3. 


4. 


Waldalgesheim, Germany. LVR Landesmuseum, Bonn, inv. A 785, 02. 

Prusias, Asia Minor. Metropolitan Museum New York, inv. 1972.118.88. 
Budva, Adriatic coast, Montenegro. National Museum, Belgrade, inv. Br. 
851/1. 

Berlin, Antikensammlungen, inv. 31573 v 57 (possibly from Italy). 


ILa.iii Complex design of tendrils 


I. 
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10. 


Vergina, Macedonia. Vergina New Archaeological Museum (to be exhibited). 
Rassvet, Russia. Krasnodar Regional Museum. 

Montefortino, Italy. Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Ancona(?). 

Tiber River, Rome. Fine Arts Museum, Boston, inv. 65.394. 

Greece, Canellopoulos Museum, Athens, inv. 5. Unknown precise provenance. 
Vassil Bojkov Collection, inv. 2361, Sofia. Unknown provenance (Fig. 9). 
Vassil Bojkov Collection, inv. 2206, Sofia. Unknown provenance. 

Art market, Christie's New York, 11 June 2003, sale 1244, lot 120. 

Art market, Christies New York, 8 June 2005, sale 1531, lot 109 (not same as 
predecessor). 

Dardanos, Hellespont, Turkey. Chiselled palmette with scrolls. Canakkale 
Museum, inv. 2083. 


Integral palmettes on kalathos situlae 


Derveni, Macedonia (kalathos shape, two examples). Archaeological Museum of 
Thessaloniki, inv. Derveni A49, B28. 
Sedes, Macedonia, kalathos situla(?). Archaeological Museum of Thessaloniki. 
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ILb Vratsa group 


ILbi Tongue pattern under the rim 

1. Kalamaria-Thessaloniki, Macedonia (4 cable pattern). Archaeological Museum of 
Thessaloniki, inv. 7477. 

2. Kastamonu, Bithynia (4 cable pattern). Istanbul Archaeological Museum, inv. 1426. 

3. Orlovets, Thrace. Veliko Tarnovo Hisorical Museum, inv. 103a. 

4. Apollonia, Illyria. Apolonia Archaeological Museum reserve, inv. RAA 2482. 


II.b.ii Lesbian kymation under the rim 

1. Vratsa, Thrace. Vratsa Regional Historical Museum, inv. b 235 (Figs. 1—2. 183). 

2. Chernozem, Thrace. Plovdiv Archaeological Museum. 

3. Foinikas- Thessaloniki, Macedonia. Archaeological Museum of Thessaloniki. 

4. Soloi, Cyprus (fragments of the rim). Morfou Archaeological Museum. 

5. Bolu-Góynük, Bithynia, Turkey. Istanbul Archaeological Museum, inv. 1422 (M) 
(* cable pattern, but with only acanthus sprout and no palmette. Fig. 10). 

6. Vassil Bojkov Colletion, inv. 2466, Sofia (the kymation is a version with wide 'eggs' 
of the Ionic type, 4 cable pattern, unknown provenance, Fig. 11). 

7. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Great North Museum, inv. 781 (4 cable pattern, unknown 
provenance). 


IL b.iii  Herring-bone pattern under the rim 

1. Pelasgia, Phthiotis, Greece. Museum of Cycladic Art, Athens, inv. 732. 
2. Keldby, Denmark. National Museum, Copenhagen, inv. 1471. 

3. Art market, Gorny and Mosch, 20 June 2012, sale 206, lot 82 (Fig. 12). 


Il.b.iv Moulded lines under the rim 

1. Art market, Christie's London, 2 April 2014, sale 1548, lot 55. 

2. Vergina, Tomb III, 2 silver examples — chiselled and gilded palmettes. Museum 
of the Royal Tombs of Vergina, inv. 2309-2310. 


Integral palmette on other shapes 

e Pchelin Rat, Thrace (Talcott Class, design similar to ILb.ii). Stara Zagora Regional 
Historical Museum (Fig. 15). 

e Thrace, Vassil Bojkov Colletion, inv. 1539, Sofia (plate, design similar to ILa.ii). 
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GREEK NETWORKS VS REGIONAL HYBRIDITY? 
GREEK WOMEN AND GREEK COLONIES 


IRAD MALKIN 


Abstract 

Did Greek women participate in the founding of Greek colonies? Facing the lack of suffi- 
cient evidence, I develop the argument that Greek women had to be present as implied by 
religion, about half female in terms of public cult - and mostly female in terms of household 
and life-cycle cults. The nomima of a colony were established at foundation and imply plenty 
of available women capable of conducting public rites. For example, fixing the sacred 
calendar that included female rites; ozkos cults did not depend on a fixed calendar and 
familiarity with them had to be common across society and applicable at a moment’s notice 
(for example, birth, death). Analytically, ‘mixed marriages’ have been discussed in terms of 
‘hybridity’. Yet if applicable, the concept works against the idea: hybridity relies on the local 
and the regional for peculiar characteristics to emerge ((Roman’ Gaul, for example). Yet the 
Small Greek World of Greek poleis, extending from the Black Sea to the western Mediter- 
ranean, shared far too many commonalities to allow for such a proposition. 


Introduction 
From the western Mediterranean to the eastern Black Sea, most Greek settlements 
in the Archaic period faced hinterlands where local populations neither had been, 
nor ever became, Greek. About 400 out of some 1000 Greek cities that had existed 
by the end of the 6th century BC were ‘new’, settled and founded since the second 
half of the 8th century BC.! It does not mean that they had all started off with a 
strong self-awareness of sharing in a collective Greek identity” but rather became 
‘more Greek’ through processes of migration, colonisation, and the formation and 
recognition of mutual commonalities across their maritime “Small World’. They 
were ‘Greek’ networks in the sense that people we identify as Greeks created them 
but many aspects of their Hellenicity were formed by the dynamics of those very 
networks.” Women had a significant role to play in these dynamics. 

Greek settlers had direct control over quite limited hinterlands (chorai), measured 
from the coast inland. For example, during some six centuries the chora of Massalia 


! I thank Thomas Heine Nielsen for personally drawing my attention to this figure. See Hansen 
and Nielsen 2004. 

2 J, Hall 2003. 

? Malkin 2011. 
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(Marseilles) kept mostly widening along the coasts of southern France, but it 
reached inland to an extent of between 5 and 15 km.* Among the variety of 
hinterlands we may find idiosyncratic settlement forms. Around Istria, for example, 
we observe individual Greek farms strewn along the river.” At Taras (Taranto), 
a Spartan colony founded at the end of the 8th century BC, we find a Greek polis, 


6 in contrast, at hinterland L'Amastuola in the area 


Spartan in many of its features; 
of Taranto, there are good indications for mixing and convivenza." 

Were such local and regional ‘mixtures’ exceptional? If Greek men came alone 
as colonists and either married local women or raped them in the style of the myth 
of the Sabine women, we might have seen strong regional characteristics develop 
over one or two generations and the overall ‘Greek’ networks losing many of their 
salient features. The issue is thus important not only as part of ‘women history’ but 
also from the angle of tracing Greek networks. Since half of the population of what 
we know as Greek settlements consisted of women, we may do well to ask what role 
they may have played in the formation of the networks of the Small Greek World. 
To what extent can we 'trace' Greek networks through the agency of women? Our 
sources for the Archaic period are meagre and are especially silent over the role of 
women. A much-discussed question is the presence of Greek women ‘from home’ 
at the time of the foundation or creation of those Greek settlements. Some would 
argue that Greek colonists (men) simply married local women; others insist on the 
significant presence of Greek-speaking women among the generation of founders, 
with most probably coming from the metropolis.® 


Hybridity and Intermarriage 

The question of mixture and intermarriage ties in with interpretative concepts that 
offer new perspectives on the entire phenomenon of colonisation, both the ancient 
and the experience of modern colonialism and imperialism. A key term is ‘hybridity’ 
that often relates to specific ‘local’ or ‘regional’ dimensions, depending on where 
each mixture took place. But the idea of regional mixtures between Greek men and 
local women poses a serious difficulty for tracing overall Greek networks: Since local 
or regional mixtures would necessarily be different from each locality or region, one 
should not expect too much similarity among hybrid ‘Greek’ settlements and 


^ Hermary et al. 1999. 

? Krebs 1997. 

6 Malkin 1994, 115-42. 

7 Burgers and Crielaard 2011; Crielaard and Burgers 2012; Morris 2003. 

* Malkin 2020 is dedicated entirely to the presence of women at the time of the initial settlement. 
Here I return to some of the points, adding new evidence and some perspectives. 
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regions, say, among Greeks in Italy, Libya or the Crimea. But we do find this simi- 
larity to a remarkable degree, especially concerning civic and political institutions, 
religious pantheons and cults. Women shared in such commonalities; in fact, they 
were responsible for many of them. But what if Greek women were not even there 
to begin with? 

If we are to interpret the Greek colonial phenomenon mainly through the lens 
of variable regional and local interactions, possibly applying the notion of hybridity 
to what was happening, say, at San Salvatore? in southern Italy or Monte Polizzo!? 
in western Sicily, how are we then to explain the overall similarity among Greek 
poleis? If mixture was the rule, we might have expected significant regional differ- 
ences among Greeks in Romania, the Crimea, Sicily, Libya, southern France and 
Asia Minor. We do know of the results of actual mixtures: some Greeks might have 
become mixhellenes, a term Herodotus applies only to specific and exceptional 
situations of Greeks who penetrated deep into the hinterland, such as the Geloni.!! 
They might have lost their Hellenicity, as eventually happened to Greeks in southern 
Italy.'? Or, more probably, they would simply not have become Greeks and assimi- 
lated into the immediate hinterlands. Yet, thanks to the Small World network, 
they did. 

"Hybridity' is one of those concepts prevalent in the interpretation of cultural 
encounters.? The term has its origins in zoological and botanical practices of 
mixture and was a fashionable derogatory term in racist ideology: a ‘hybrid race’ 
such as the British, signified for Adolf Hitler an impure nation, hence to be con- 
sidered weak and degenerate. Robert Young reminds us that we must not forget 
the distastefully racist associations connected with Hybridity; beware, he suggests, 
our intellectual framework is not so immune.'4 

For Homi Bhabba ‘hybridity’ is a key concept, stemming from the ambivalence 
and ambiguity of colonial contexts, relating to a hybrid ‘third space’ that is the result 
of the encounter of colonist and native.'? The encounter, in and of itself, influences 
both new arrivals and locals.!^ Hybridity, as most apply the term, is not ‘fusion’, 


? Foxhall 2006; 2007; Foxhall and Yoon 2016; Skinner 2014. 

10 Morris 2003. 

!! Herodotus 4. 108; Casevitz 2001; cf Ustinova 1999, 17. 

12 Asheri 1999. 

13 For a detailed discussion of hybridity and its usefulness, see Malkin 2017, and the entire volume 
Ibridazione e integrazione in Magna Grecia in which it is published. Here I return to one of the points. 

14 Young 1995; cf. S. Hall 2003. 

15 Bhabba 1994. 

16 Cf Ashcroft et al. 1995; Brah and Coombs 2000; Nederveen Pieterse 2001. 
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which, like a chemical reaction, creates new matter with new properties." The 
trouble with social, human fusion (unlike, say, bronze), is that it may be observed 
in operation only when it takes place, as in modern migratory nations which some- 
times have a vested interest in promoting an ideology of a ‘melting pot’. Otherwise, 
taking an ancient society, claiming that what we see is ‘fusion’, and then arguing 
backward to unpack its congealed elements involves an inherent impossibility: if 
what we see is fusion then it must have been successful; but if successful, how would 
one reverse the process especially when our knowledge, derived from very partial 
literary and archaeological sources, is so limited? 

In contrast to fusion, hybrid entities are like separate coils of a rope: they retain 
their distinctiveness while creating new forms.!? Yet here too lies an implicit con- 
tradiction since Bhabba may be accused of thinking precisely in the mode which 
he criticises because, in order to form his hybrid ‘third space’ that is made up of 
distinct strands of culture (those of the settler and the native, respectively), he must 
assume that such strands had existed prior to encounter. In other words, it is 
a problem of the “anterior purity of ‘culture’, with the latter perceived as a bounded 
entity. However, why assume that, say, ‘Dutch culture’ was something solid and 
‘uncontaminated’ when the Dutch East India Company made its way into the East 
after 1602? In other words, why assume that culture has an ‘essence’ in the first 
place?!? 


The Small Greek World 

The Small Greek World too was formed by networks of mixtures, not so much 
with the hinterlands but mostly across the water and along the coasts, among 
nuclei of founders and other migrants who consolidated along organised nuclei. 
Such mixture among settlers and migrants was probably prominent during the 
foundation process. For example, one of our earliest sources speaks of a group 
of Megarians joining Archias, the Corinthian founder of Syracuse (Strabo 6. 2. 4 
C 270; Ps.-Scymnus 278-280). There is a difference between the compacted way 
a foundation was perceived, symbolised, ritualised and remembered, and the real 


17 The idea of fusion is not new. As Andrew Wallace-Hadrill (2008, 20) notes, it is also charac- 
teristic of the seminal work of Johann Gustav Droysen on Hellenismus: it was fusion (Verschmelzung) 
that was responsible for the East civilising Greece, Greece civilising Rome, and together fusing into 
the infrastructure of Western Civilisation. 

18 Among post-colonial theorists not everyone is happy with hybridity: Gayatri Spivak (1987; 
1999) claims that ‘hybridity’ is just mild ‘multi-culturalism’. It avoids the real issues of colonial 
encounters and mixture, which are really tantamount to exploitation and labour. Speaking of hybridity, 
she says, is simply a way to avoid talking about politics (cf Hutnyk 2005). 

Gilroy 2000, 250. 
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process of foundation that must have taken about one generation, say 40 years, to 
consolidate. The tomb of Battos at Cyrene, for example, dates to ca. 600 BC, 
around 40 years since the start of foundational process. The death and cult of 
the founder, celebrating the sum of his foundational activities, would also mark the 
end of foundation’.?° It is this timeframe, of roughly 40 years, that we should be 
observing. 

The first generation was probably formative in terms of how settlers saw and 
defined themselves. Since it is impossible that mother cities had huge surpluses 
of population it seems likely that a founder, together with a strong solid nucleus of 
settlers, would add individuals who would conform, say, to ‘Megarian nomima’: 
their children would follow a Megarian sacred calendar, a Megarian tribal division, 
have Megarian-named magistracies, and so on.?! Thus all would co-opt into a 
‘Megarian’ framework of collective identity during the foundation process. Within 
this mixture of organised nuclei and immigrants, women played a major role in 
establishing and maintaining religious nomima that depended on women’s 
participation. 


Women’s Participation in the Formation of Greek Commonalities 

The two following questions are therefore combined: how did women contribute 
to the formation of the salient commonalities which we may trace in the network 
of Greek poleis?; and specifically, to what extent were Greek women involved in the 
new settlement during the 40-year-time-frame of foundation? Much of the discus- 
sion concerning women and Greek colonisation needs to circumvent the glaring 
gap in our knowledge. All we really have are bits of anecdotes, some names of 
priestesses, a spectrum of interpretations of questionable archaeological indicia, and 
one major 4 priori argument (Greek women were necessary for Greek religion) 
which I wish to develop. 

Mixed marriages (during the time of foundation), despite some scholarly efforts, 
remain a phantom. I do not wish to claim that Greek colonists never married local 
women or that non-Greek men avoided Greek ones, yet the question is what was 
the critical mass of female settlers, who, as I shall claim, were mostly Greek. We 
have one apparently aetiological tale from Herodotus about why Milesian women 
do not eat with their husbands:?? The settlers of Miletus, founded far back in time, 
were all men and married Carian women whose fathers they had killed. As historical 


20 Malkin 2009. 
21 Robu 2014. 
22 Herodotus 1. 146. 2, with Asheri et al. 2007. 
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evidence this does not carry much value, neither in terms of what actually happened 
when Miletus was settled, not in terms of what Greeks thought was likely, since it 
has no parallel, historical or fictitious, among Greek ktiseis (foundation stores). 
Aside from the aetiology, this is typical Herodotean tongue-in-cheek: while Mile- 
sians were claiming to be the ‘purest’ of the Ionians, Herodotus sends a barbed 
arrow, reminding the readers that Milesians were not pure, but a mixture of Carians 
and Greeks. In Cyrene some Egyptian food taboos (‘because of the Isis of Egypt’, 
says Herodotus) were adopted by both Greek and Libyan women; this means little 
with regard to the generation of founders and cannot imply that the women were 
'natives'.?? We also have two stories, suspiciously relating to the same mother city, 
about Greek founders marrying local princesses.” Finally, no ancient source ever 
mentions a custom of mixed marriages between male colonists and local women. 
One exception is the highly formalised diplomatic agreements consisting in con- 
tracts between well-defined and long-existing political entities. Such were the later 
formal arrangements for intermarriage among Segestans and Greeks in the 5th cen- 
tury BC (Thucydides 6. 6). 

Tracing non-Greek women has been attempted using material indicia, such as 
fibulae or burial customs, but they seem inconclusive. Gillian Shepherd has shown 
that for Sicily, both women-fashion and burial customs developed regionally, among 
Greek (or Sikeliote) communities.” Dieter Mertens points out a similar, regional 
‘style’ in architecture.” 

There is, however, one powerful a priori argument to be made: since about half 
of the public and private religion in the polis was a woman’s domain, and since all 
those newly founded settlements, forming a vast network, never lost and actually 
enhanced their ‘Greekness’, it seems a priori impossible that non-Greek women who 
(hypothetically) married the Greek males of the first generation could have been 
responsible for that. Moreover, ritual, both at home and in the public sphere, 
demanded specialised feminine knowledge, which non-Greek women were in no 
position to know or learn. The case was first powerfully made by John Graham?” 
and I wish to elaborate on it here. 


23 See, for example, Saltini Semerari (2016, 79), who misrepresents them as Libyan. 

4 Phocaea: Massalia and Lampsacus. Protis, Massalia: Justin 43. 3-4; Athenaeus Deipnosophistae 
13. 576; cf. Aristotle fr. 549 Rose. Lampsacus: Plutarch Mul. Virt. [Virtues of Women]18. 255a-e. 

25 Shepherd 1995; cf. Coldstream 1993; Hodos 1999; 2006. 

26 Mertens 1990; 1996. 

27 Graham 1984. 
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The general point may be illustrated by Strabo who, with his rationalist mis- 
givings, comments: 


... All agree in regarding women as the chief founders of religion and it is the women 
who provoke the men to the more attentive worship of the Gods, to festivals, and to 
supplications, and it is rare thing for a man who lives by himself to be found addicted 
to these things (7. 3. 4, trans. H.L. Jones). 


Joan Connelly, writing on priestesses, quotes The Captive Melanippe (fr. 494K):78 


And in divine affairs—I think this is of the first importance—we (women) have the 
greatest part (...oracles...). As for the holy rituals performed for theatres and the Name- 
less Goddesses, these are not holy in men’s hands; but among women they flourish, every 
one of them. Thus, in holy service woman plays the righteous role. 


The first place to look is at home, or rather, the religion of the ozkos, the home and 
household. An oikos would be established on a kleros, the plot of land a settler would 
get upon settlement, which would provide a ‘share’ in the new community, a rise 
in one’s economic status, and the basis for enough income to serve as a soldier.” 
The kleros implies the ozkos, and the ideal for that is nicely expressed by Hesiod, 
who recommends having a pair of oxen, a son and a (slave) woman as a bare 
minimum.?? 

The poetry of Archilochos of Paros, writing sometime in the mid-7th cen- 
tury BC, is a witness to seafaring and mobility (he mentions Italian Siris) and the 
colonisation of Thasos.?! Specifically, we hear of what was on people's mind, their 
intentions. In spite of the best efforts, intentions are something archaeology can 
hardly ever reveal. A colonist named Aithiops, sailing to Syracuse in the 730s BC, 
illustrates a colonist's horizon of expectations: 


When this man (Aithiops) was sailing with Archias ... he sold the &/eros which he was 
about to get in Syracuse by lot to his mess-companion, for a (mere) honey cake, the kleros 
he drew by lot (tov 33jpov bv èv Xupoxobootc Aog àv Ewedrev £&ew).? 


28 Connelly 2007, 165. 

29 Asheri 1966 for modes of land distribution. 

30 Works and Days 405—409; cf. Aristotle 1252b who glosses over the ‘slave’ element. 

31 Cf Carfora 2007. 

32 Archilochos fr. 293 West = Athen. Deipn. 1. 167 d; cf. Archilochos fr. 264 on gyai, Lasserre: 
"Alors, sur ce sol riant, ils fonderent (ektisen) une autre demeure et un autre verger — ils avaient évacué 
tant d'arpents de terre (gyai) sans éveiller la pitié de personne.’ Gerber does not accept ektisen and 
translates: ‘for so much land did [Gerber misses the more precise meaning of gyas] it give up...’: 


Gerber 2003, fr. 1. 
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Archilochos, (or the persona he creates) understood well the individual’s need for 
a new kleros, the plot of land granting full participation in the civic, religious and 
military life of the polis. 

In as much as the ozkos was essential, so was the religious activity around it. Oikos 
religion also implies the need of Greek women precisely at the beginnings of a 
colony’s life. Rituals concerning the life-cycle, birth, initiation and death, were 
mostly in women’s hands and the knowledge necessary for it was most probably 
transmitted from mother to daughter.” 

Matthew Dillon and Barbara Goff provide some telling illustrations for the reli- 
gion of the oikos.’ 

1. Birth: Pregnant women would take daily walks to the temple of childbirth 
deities; during delivery, women attend, participating in a complex ritual activ- 
ity; special rituals involving Eileithyia and Artemis were the secret domain of 
women; they would cry the ololuge at birth and attend the amphidromia, the 
ritual integration of the new-born in the ozkos. The grandmother too would 
visit temples right after a birth and make dedications. 

2. Marriage: Women are also responsible for rites around the wedding and 
most of the ritual activity falls on the bride, for example, visiting the ceremonial 
bride-room in the temple of Artemis at Athens and Cyrene. More women were 
involved in the procession to the husband’s house. The brides had their attend- 
ants, nympheutria (Pausanias 9. 3. 7), and choruses of young women, singing 
and dancing. In the day after a wedding there were processions with gifts led 
by a kanephoros, a girl with a basket. 

3. Death: Death is also a matter of the oikos and women have a special role in 
tending the corpse and mourning. The notion of the ozkos is extended in special 
cases: On the death of a Spartan king women cross the city beating on a /ebes 
(used in weddings and funerals) and a free man and a free woman from each 
household were required to mourn (Herodotus 6. 23. 3). 


What is also significant about ozkos religion is that unlike religious festivals with 
their fixed calendar dates, none of the activities just mentioned depended on 
appointed times.” This meant that women had to apply their special knowledge at 
a moment’s notice. If half of the entire community of founders consisted of non- 
Greek women, that too would have been close to impossible. 

One possible refutation of this approach is offered by Tamar Hodos (1999) 
who suggests that a single priestess could have taught non-Greek women all 


33 Sabetai 2008; Morgan 2007. 
34 Dillon 2002, part 3, 209-92; Goff 2004. 
35 Goff 2004, 35. 
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they needed to know. However, this is highly improbable since priestesses had 
specialised functions and were definitely not responsible for all feminine cults, 
both private and public, as is evident from Connelly.?° We know the names of 
two priestesses who participated in a foundation, whose concern was precisely 
such a specific function: the famous painter Polygnotos painted at Delphi a picture 
of the young priestess Kleoboia bearing the rites of Demeter from Paros to its 
colony Thasos (founded in the first half of the 7th century BC). On her knees 
was a chest customarily made for Demeter: ‘they say that she was the first to bring 
the orgies (ta orgia) of Demeter to Thasos from Paros’ (Pausanias 10. 28. 3). 

The other priestess, Aristarche, served Artemis of Ephesos. She was asked to 
join the Phocaeans en route to founding Massalia. She was responsible for taking 
aphidrumata, sacred elements (probably a cult image and perhaps some remains 
from an existing altar) with which to found the new cult (Strabo 4. 179).?” So, we 
do get two names of priestesses as cult initiators, and their names remembered 
because of that fact. Their obvious specialised functions do not support the idea 
that they had an all-encompassing knowledge about oikos and polis religion to teach 
the natives. Moreover, the ‘secrets’ involved in such cults only illustrate a wider 
spectrum of strictly feminine religious activity.” 

Women’s specialised knowledge was especially prominent in the public sphere. 
Tending a female cult statue, for example, was a feminine concern. A priestess 
may touch a female cult statue (Euripides Iphigenia in Tauris 1045) or carry it in a 
procession. In her study of Iphigenia in Tauris, Laura McClure rightly points out 
that carrying the statue implies secret activity by women and aptly quotes Plutarch 
(Aratus 32. 2) who says that ‘the bretas of the Goddess usually stands untouched, 
whenever it is removed by the priestess and carried forth from the temple, no one 
looks directly at it'.?? 

Aristarche exemplifies issues concerned with the female cult statue, especially 
when tied with another feminine activity, textiles. For example, undressing, washing, 
purifying and re-dressing a female xoanon could be a highly regulated ritual, in 
which men were excluded. ‘Undressing is not simply the reverse of dressing’, says 
Cecilie Brons,*° and notes that women responsible for it numbered among the most 
important cultic personnel.*! 


36 Connelly 2007, 195. 

37 1 have studied this in detail in Malkin 1991; 2011, chapters 5-6. 

38 For the unlikely, hypothetical claim that these priestesses were exceptional cf Rouge 1970, 312; 
Hodos 1999, 66. 

9 McClure 2017. 

40 Brons 2017a; cf. Brons 2017b. 

^! Malkin (1991), where I discuss the Praxiergidai in Athens. See also Douny and Harris 2014. 
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In general, textiles, the fabrication of which was strictly a woman’s domain, were 
important in public religion as prestige items. Textiles, clothing and weaving equip- 
ment also served for dedications, mostly by women.“ One of the Lokroi pinakes, 
for example, shows a woman dedicating folded cloth. It may also be illustrated by 
scenes of dedication and processions, such as the peplophoria where women carry 
a tray with folded textiles on their heads. Weaving textiles too is significant. At the 
Hyakinthia (Sparta) women wove the chiton to Apollo (Xenophon Hellenica 4. 5. 11; 
Pausanias 3. 16. 2). At the temple of Orthia at Sparta were found small lead votives 
representing pieces of cloth and possibly loom warps. Both the Hyakinthia and 
especially Orthia (a specifically Spartan goddess), were worshipped also in Taras, 
Sparta’s colony.^ This implies that special feminine knowledge, emanating from 
a specific sanctuary in the metropolis, was required. We need to look at the larger 
picture of what was imported from a mother city: The Orthia cult was probably 
imported by women from Sparta, as one element of the other Spartan nomima 
recognisable at Taras. The nomima (for example, institutions, sacred calendar) of 
Taras are characteristically Spartan, and apparently came to include even Ephors. 
There were Spartan-like cults of Zeus Agoraios, Apollo Karneios and Poseidon of 
Tainaron (whose priests, at Taras, were called Tainaristai). At Tainaron we get the 
reverse direction: we learn ‘... that the colonists of Italy and of Taras’ dedicated 
a statue of Athena next to the temple of Poseidon at Tainaros (Pausanias 3. 12. 5). 
The Dioskouroi were also worshipped as were the Atreidai. The Spartan festival of 
the Hyakinthia, where, as mentioned above, women undoubtedly had a prominent 
role, is also found at Taras where Hyakinthos had a tomb (Polybius 8. 30).? No one 
would deny the ‘Greek’ aspects of the Spartan/Tarentine cult, say, of the Dioskouroi, 
which implies specific ritual knowledge by men. There should be no need to deny 
the same for women with the cults of Orthia and the festival of the Hyakinthia.*° 


42 Foxhall and Stears 2000; Cleland 2005; Lee 2015, 218-20; Foxhall 2018. 

43 Foxhall and Stears 2000; Sofroniew 2011. One would need to wait for the results of studies of 
looms and weaving, currently under way, to explore the field further. See the work done at the Centre 
for Textile Research in Copenhagen (h¢tps://ctr.hum.ku.dk/). It would be natural to expect the results 
will indicate the presence of non-Greek women (slaves, wives, labourers). People do mix. But one would 
need to build a special case for the claim that mostly single Greek men came and founded their colonies 
with no Greek women. See http ://www.tracingnetworks.ac.uk/content/web/showNews jsp ?id- 12. In 
general, further studies of women’s specific work are needed. See Esposito and Zurbach 2010, 52. 

44 Abruzzese Calabrese 2009; for a different reading of the relevant inscription, see Vallarino 2013. 

45 For some of Tarass nomima, see Malkin (1994, 115-42); Wuilleumier 1939, 474—519. 
Osanna (1992, 4) advances an argument based on destruction of the previous settlement to argue 
that local men were massacred and their women taken by the colonists (a similar case is pointed out 
for Syracuse). However, it is an argument from silence and does not take into account the arguments 
from Tarentine religion advanced here. 

46 A promising new venue may be the study of loom-weights, associated with specific, individual 
(mostly un-named) women. The evidence mostly relates to periods later than the foundation of 
settlements. See Meo 2015; Foxhall 2011. 
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The presence of women in the public religious sphere is clearly implied in various 
functions. Meritxell Ferrer rightly draws attention to women’s presence in the main 
sanctuaries in various roles, such as cleaning, dedication of votives, feasting and ritual 
commensality." What is remarkable, she claims, is the extension, or even blurring 
of the misleading dividing line between the ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ of the oikos. Not 
only are women to be found on the acropolis (a public sphere), but the same utensils 
as were used ‘inside’ the house were also in the public sphere, thus extending the 
private to the public. Moreover, it was not all about meat: the cooking utensils seem 
to indicate the cooking by women of porridge, a simple, inexpensive food, easy to 
prepare in large quantities, and implying large groups of participants. 

Aside from the names of Aristarche and Kleoboia, those two priestesses with a 
special role in taking care of sacred hiera with which to found a new cult, we hear 
of Aithra, the Spartan wife who accompanied her husband Phalanthos to Taras. 
Phalanthos received an oracle which instructed him to found a city where rain falls 
from a clear sky. Exasperated from their search, his frustrated wife Aithra (whose 
name could mean clear sky), burst into tears which dropped on her husband’s face. 
He then realised this was the solution to the oracular riddle and that is where he 
founded the city. The story is obviously a foundation-legend related to other riddle 
solving oracles. Yet it may reveal the expectation that an oikistes would be accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Finally, Lokroi Epizephyrioi, which shared similar themes of its foundation story 
with Sparta and Taras, may also indicate that women, especially high-ranking 
women, formed an integral part of the foundation.” Lokroi’s aristocratic women 
belonged to the ‘Hundred Houses’ who probably played a role in Lokroi’s ancient 
sanctuaries, some of which, probably those to Aphrodite and Persephone, seem 
contemporary with the foundation. The ‘Hundred Houses’ of Lokroi seem to indi- 
cate the existence of an ‘aristocracy of first settlers’ that included women. The point 
is significant: the holders of the protoi kleroi, the ‘first’ land portions divided up by 
lot at the time of foundation, sometimes became an “elite of first settlers’ in relation 
to settlers who would come later, as Aristotle (Politics 4. 1290b12), observes, with 
regard to Apollonia and Thera (protoi kataschontes tas apoikias).°° For example, the 
situation of sharing in the initial dasmos (division) of the land probably gave rise to 
an elite of first settlers at Syracuse, called Gamoroi, ‘having shares (moroi) in the 
land (ge)’.°! At Lokroi ‘... there is a law that a man shall not sell (his land) unless 


47 Ferrer 2017. 

48 Pausanias 10. 10. 6-8. Cf Malkin 1987, 147-52; 1994, 115-21. 

^ Pausanias 3. 3. 1; cf. Malkin 1994, 62-63, 139-42. See also Polybius 12. 5-11; Pembroke 1970. 

50 Cf fr. 586 Rose = 603 Gigon, where he mentions the dependent population at Syracuse who 
may not have been Greek. 

?! Herodotus 7. 155; cf Aristotle fr. 586 Rose. Geo-moroi (gamoroi) at Samos: Plutarch Moralia 
303e-304c; Thucydides 8. 21; Shipley 1987, 39-41; Mariaud 2015; Marcotte 1994. Syracuse: 
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he can prove that manifest misfortune has befallen him, and also there is legislation 
to preserve the old allotments (Aristotle Politics 2. 1266b20). Those old allotments 
also signified old oikoi and it would be far-fetched to deny Greek women a place 
in Lokroi’s foundation. 

High-ranking women had a special knowledge about the cults of Aphrodite and 
Persephone, and Domenico Musti, for example, argues for cult-specific functions, 
such as ‘sacred prostitution’ for Aphrodite, reserved for those women.” The sanc- 
tuary of Persephone was considered ‘the most famous temple in Italy’ (Diodorus 
Siculus 27. 4. 2). Scenes on a series of pinakes discovered there provide a rich, 
explicit expression of ritual activities of women.” Lokroi provides us therefore with 
two indications: first, special, feminine, cultic knowledge and second, the implica- 
tion of their belonging to the elite of first settlers. 


Conclusions 


... There might be times when there was an unusual dearth of such men in the city itself: 
so if any girl, being at a loss to find a spouse on the spot, sees one that has emigrated 
to a colony (apoikia) and desires that he should become heir to her father’s property, if 
so be that he is related, he shall proceed to the lot (kleros), according to the ordinance 
of the law... (Plato Laws 925b, trans. R.G. Bury). 


Aside from religion, there are other venues to explore, as Plato’s example indicates. 
Issues of inheritance and marriage across ‘colonial’ networks often escape us; they 
were present and real nonetheless, as the foundation decree of Naupaktos (ca. 500 BC) 
makes explicit. 

I would like to end by relating the question of participation of Greek women 
among the first generation of settlers to the general issue of the ‘character’ of Greek 
colonisation. Promoters of the notion of hybridity, especially among archaeologists, 
are often specialists of specific areas. Because of the relative profusion of archaeologi- 
cal exploration in these regions, southern Italy and Sicily have become a kind of 
blueprint for interpreting all Greek colonial interactions. However, when observ- 


Herodotus 7. 155. 1; Aristotle fr. 586 Rose; Timaeus FGH 566 F 8; Diod. Sic. 8.11; cf Aristotle 
Politics 1303b20; Plutarch Moralia 825c. 

?? Musti 1997. For other cultic functions and the lore around them, see Redfield 2003. 

55 Prückner 1968; Sourvinou-Inwood 1978; cf. Redfield 2003. See now Lissi Caronna, Sabbione 
and Borrelli 1996-2007. 

54 Van Effenterre and Ruzé 1995, no. 43 = ML 20. 

55 Yntema 2000; 2013; and see Malkin 2017. For some useful application of ‘hybridity’ in archae- 
ological interpretation, see van Dommelen 1997; 1998; 2006; 2010. 
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ing a ‘mixture’ at sites such as L'Amastouola? one must not lose sight of the neigh- 
bouring Taras, a very ‘Greek-Spartan’ polis, worshipping Orthia and the 
Hyakinthia. 

We need to re-mount our wide-angle lens and observe the entire world of Greek 
poleis; when we do that we may find that commonalities, especially concerning 
religious structures, institutions, calendars and major pantheons, were much more 
common than local peculiarities. That does not mean that Athena Polias did not 
mean something special and particular for citizens of a specific polis, but a cult of 
Athena Polias was ubiquitous.’ The ‘first generation’ of founders set up the pattern 
for what followed: that is why Thucydides (6. 3-5), for example, repeatedly insists 
on including nomima (for example, ‘Chalkidian’ nomima) as one of the elements 
constituting a foundation. Many would join a nucleus of founders and, within 
a generation of following the Chalkidian sacred calendar, Chalkidian tribal division 
and Chalkidian-type of magistracies, all would become ‘Chalkidian’. That nomima 
were ‘laid down’ (Thucydides uses the verb zithemi) right at the start is also implied 
by religion: The gods too were ‘settlers’, sacred lands (temene) were allotted to them, 
and common frameworks and times of their worship must have been decided at 
the beginning. 

Among the nomima were cults, rites and festivals to goddesses (usually served by 
priestesses) where feminine knowledge was de rigeur. The first generation of settlers 
also had its first deaths and births and probably marriages, ritually addressed in the 
framework of ‘private’, oikos religion. That too was mostly feminine and expected to 
be applied ad hoc, i.e., not as an element of a fixed-term festival for which one could 
prepare and where a few specialists might have sufficed. Had there been no trans- 
mission of knowledge among Greek mothers and daughters, those cities that we call 
Greek colonies would have lost the ‘Greek’ element within one generation. 

Hybridity relies on the local and the regional for peculiar characteristics to 
emerge (‘Roman’ Gaul, for example). On the other hand, because of the network 
dynamics that shaped them into a Small Greek World, the maritime Greek world 
of poleis, including apoikiai and metropoleis, shared far too many commonalities to 
allow hugely different local variants to emerge. The chorai were relatively small and 
narrow and the Greek network interconnected across the water. By contrast, we 
may observe huge regional differences among Roman provinces in later periods, 
provinces that covered enormous territories. The Small Greek World of the Archaic 
period was constituted mostly by coastal poleis and shared far too many commonali- 
ties to allow for hugely different regional and local variants. 


56 Burgers and Crielaard 2011; Crielaard and Burgers 2012. 
?/ Burkert 1985, 61, 65, 139-43 — especially at 140 [Poliouchos]. 
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On a more theoretical level the ‘coils’ pose a problem: aside from its distasteful 
racial antecedents, ‘hybridity’ presumes the existence of culture as a bounded, 
‘essential’ entity which then gets ‘mixed’ while retaining its specific, bounded 
strands. But culture does not have ‘anterior purity’, before it gets mixed. Hybridity 


58 mixed mar- 


also implies regional segmentation and perhaps regional mixtures; 
riages at the initial stages of settlement should have therefore revealed themselves 
through specific cultural traits (the ‘coils’), perhaps merging into the order of 
nomima imposed right at the start (the ‘rope’). Since hybridity is not ‘fusion’ we 
ought to be able to identify in such mixtures the specific ‘coils’ that make up the 
new rope. But on the whole we are unable to do that, perhaps for the very good 
reason that intermarriages between Greek men and local women at the time of 
foundation were not the rule. 

Greek colonisation was a grand Mediterranean phenomenon and it involved 
mixture on a very large scale. But those who were actively ‘mixing’ were the Greek 
immigrants moving along maritime network lines. Mobility of traders, soldiers, 
craftsmen, migrants, seers and poets is a well-recognised phenomenon of the 
Archaic Mediterranean.” These would mix with the organised nuclei of the new 
Greek-speaking communities (‘colonies’) and acquire the identity of the new polis 
through its nomima. Greeks could also form new regional identities: but in sharp 
contrast, these were not hybrid but explicitly Greek, such as the Sikeliote, a mixture 
of 'Dorians and Chalkidians who were neither Elymian, nor Phoenicians, nor 
Skiles, nor Sikans, but the Greeks of Sicily. 

Historical analogies on a grand scale may be helpful too, since the distinction 
between a mostly male migration and a mixed gender migration is significant in 
the history of any colonisation. Before the emergence of national independence in 
the 19th century, some 1,200,000 migrants moved from Spain and Portugal to the 
New World. At least 75% of them were males. They joined with native women and 
the result is the current mixed ethnic makeup of Latin America. In contrast, migra- 
tion to sections of the northern part of the continent (what is today the USA and 
Canada) had a much higher proportion of women, and settlement was more family 
oriented. The result was a relatively ‘White’ makeup in the North.°! Moreover, 
as general patterns, first-generation female settlers tend to produce more children. 


58 For regional variants and cultural transmissions, I prefer the ‘Middle Ground’ approach that 
allows for negotiated accommodation with hinterland populations at the contact zones: Malkin 1998; 
2002. See, for an excellent review and critique, Antonaccio 2013. 

?? Ampolo 1977; Purcell 1990; Giangiulio 1996; D’Ercole 2005; 2007; Antonaccio 2007. 

60 Malkin 2011, 97-118. 

9! Morner 1976; cf Galenson 1981; Greene 1988; Scheidel 2003; and especially Livi-Bacci 1992, 
9-10. 
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Finally, we need to be wary of the proverbial ‘streetlight effect’: ‘Did you lose 
your keys right under this lamp-post?’ “No, but the light is so much better here’. 
Whereas most archaeological work that studies Greek presence is performed on dry 
land, we need to remember the zones we can hardly observe: the Greek zone of 
mixture included, most prominently, the sea. Whereas land-oriented archaeology 
clearly dominates the field, this need not dominate our historical perspective. We 
should look more closely at the sea as the major, dynamic contact zone of mixture. 
Let us remember those Megarians who joined the ships of Archias on the way to 
found Syracuse, on board one of which was the luckless Aithiops. Maritime net- 
works often elude us, yet their result is evident, expressed in hundreds of Greek 
poleis, sharing similar religious frameworks, and all of them nodes and links in the 
Hellenic network. 
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WHO WAS ANTIPATRIDES? 
NEARCHUS AND THE CONQUEST OF TELMESSUS 
IN POLYAENUS 5.35 


MARC DOMINGO GYGAX 


Abstract 

This paper analyses Polyaenus’ stratagem 5. 35 as a narrative of an historical event. It deals 
with the position of Antipatrides of Telmessus; Nearchus’ career under Alexander the Great 
and Antigonus Monophthalmus; the historical context of the stratagem; and problems of 
chronology. It concludes that sense can be made of Polyaenus’ story without assuming 
that the author is mixing information from different periods or inventing substantial parts 
of his account. 


Shortly after the outbreak of the Parthian War (AD 161), the Macedonian rhetori- 
cian Polyaenus completed his Strategemata (or Strategika) dedicated to the Roman 
emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus.! The work consisted of ca. 900 strata- 
gems, 833 of which have survived, divided into eight books dealing with Greeks 
(Books 1-3 and 5-6), Macedonians (Book 4), ‘barbarians’ (Book 7) and Romans 
and women (Book 8). Although Polyaenus’ collection of stratagems lacks a clear 


chronological and geographical structure” and contains many historical errors and 


3 


inconsistencies, it is based on the reading of numerous Greek historians,’ constitutes 


the only source for certain historical events,‘ and tends to pay attention to secondary 
or otherwise unknown individuals rather than focusing on famous historical actors.” 
In addition, it is a work by an author of the Second Sophistic period concerned 
with contemporary political developments and a valuable document for the history 


! On the date, see Krentz and Wheeler 1994, xi-xii; Bianco 1997, 5-6; Geus 2010; Brodersen 
2017, 7-8, 18. 

? On the structure, see Krentz and Wheeler 1994, xiv; Bianco 1997, 6-8; Geus 2013, 5390; 
Brodersen 2017, 9-10. 

? There are echoes of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Aeneas Tacticus, Ephorus, Dinon, 
Theopompus, Aristobulus, Clitarchus, Hieronymus of Cardia, Duris, Philistus, Timaeus, Phylarchus, 
Pompeius Trogus, Nicolaus of Damascus and Plutarch. On the authors used by Polyaenus, see Krentz 
and Wheeler 1994, xv; Hammond 1996, 49-50; Bianco 1997, 8-9; 2010; Brodersen 2017, 12-16, 
697-710. 

4 Krentz and Wheeler 1994, vi; Hammond 1996; Geus 2013, 5390. 

> Bianco 1997, 9-10. 
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of ancient military theory that became very popular in the Byzantine period.” 
It accordingly deserves more attention from classicists than it has received; while 
there are translations into English, German, French, Italian and Spanish, including 
Brodersen's recent German version of 2017,” there has been no Teubner edition 
since 1887, and there is no Oxford, Loeb or Budé text.® 

In this contribution, I focus on Polyaenus 5. 35, a stratagem that offers interest- 
ing information about the history of ancient Lycia and the period of the Diadochi. 
The stratagem mentions a mysterious ruler of Telmessus, Antipatrides, and refers 
to events in the final third of the 4th century BC that I will try to date more pre- 
cisely. The protagonist is Alexander’s officer Nearchus, who famously sailed with 
Alexander’s fleet from the Jhelum river in western India to the Persian Gulf and 
Babylon. In the episode narrated by Polyaenus, he is seen conquering Telmessus by 
means of a stratagem. Having arrived by sea, he convinces Antipatrides to guard 
some captive female musicians and slaves, who smuggle in daggers and shields that 
are used by the crew that escorts them to occupy the citadel. 


Néagyoc Kong xatéoye Terunoodv Avrırnarpldov xparobvroc. xatémAeuce uèv èc TOV 
Auéva Nexpyoc. émet dé Avrınarplöng, mararog àv piko, and TAG Anpas woe Toùdc 
abroy xal dSierdavto repl v EBovdAovto, 6 Konc Éon BovaAccOat yovainac drobécba rap 
KUTO) xal madu dedeuévouc. 6 uèv Avrınarplöng ererpeev, of de maidec of Sedeuevor 
TH OXEVY TOY LOVTOVEYHY yuvarxdv avexoutcay: Ev Sé Tols xLBwtlorg TOY KUAD vy 
Eyysıpldıa youve, Ev dé taic xlocouc meta. Wo Ò claw The Anpas èyévovto, of TAG 
yovainas xal todo raidac Kyovres oTAGKWEVOL TH Eyyeipidia naTAAKUBAVOLEL THY ğxpav, 
xal The Terunoood Néxpyoc &xp&crosv. 


Nearchus the Cretan took Telmessus away from Antipatrides, who was in control of it. 
Nearchus sailed into the harbour. When Antipatrides, an old friend, came down from 
the citadel to see him and they had a conversation about what they wanted, the Cretan 
said that he wanted to deposit some women and slaves in chains with him. Antipatrides 
allowed this, and the slaves in chains took the baggage of the female musicians up (to 
the citadel). In the boxes for the pipes were unsheathed daggers, while small shields were 
in the chests. When they were inside the citadel, the men leading the women and the 
slaves drew the daggers and captured the citadel, and Nearchus became master of 
Telmessus.? 


Many scholars have attributed this episode to Alexander's conquest of Lycia in 
winter 334/3 BC"? or shortly afterwards, when Nearchus was satrap of Lycia (from 


6 Krentz and Wheeler 1994, vi, xii-xiii, xvi-xx; Bianco 1997, 8; Pretzler 2010; Morton 2010. 
7 Brodersen 2017, 711. 

* On the state of the question, see Fratantuono 2018. 

? Trans. Krentz and Wheeler 1994, 533 and 535 (adapted). 


10 Stark 1958, 107; Le Roy 1980, 51, n. 3; Green 2012, 201. 
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334/3 to at most 329/8 BC).!! Some of these scholars regard Antipatrides as a local 
“dynast','? a term used by specialists in Lycian history to refer to members of the 
aristocratic elite who ruled the Lycian towns as autocrats during the Late Archaic 
period and throughout most of the Classical period. We know the Lycian dynasts 
principally from coins, funerary monuments and inscriptions that reflect frequent 
military conflicts among them, as well as the formation of coalitions (although not, 
as often claimed, the existence of a Lycian League already at this point).? The 
assumption is that Nearchus helped Alexander seize control of Telmessus from one 
of these dynasts — part of Alexander’s strategy was to go ‘from place to place with 
friends to introduce him’! — or that Nearchus captured Telmessus from the local 
dynast between his appointment as satrap of Lycia and the neighbouring territories 
in 334/3 BC (Arrian Anabasis 3. 6. 6)? and his departure from Lycia. We have 
evidence of Nearchus’ presence in Bactria in 329/8 BC (Arrian Anabasis 4. 7. 2), 
but he might have left Lycia as early as 331 or 330 BC.!^ 

The first of these scenarios — that the episode goes back to the conquest of 
Telmessus by Alexander — must be dismissed, if we respect the wording of Arrian’s 
version of the event. While Polyaenus speaks of a violent occupation by means of 
a stratagem, Arrian reports that ‘on entering Lycia, he [Alexander] took over the 
Telmessians by agreement (homologia) ." Consequently, the passage in Polyaenus 
cannot refer to the capture of Telmessus by Alexander and must reflect a later event. 

But we also must rule out the possibility that after its peaceful submission to 
Alexander, Telmessus remained in the hands of a dynast from whom Nearchus took 
it later on. To begin with, Telmessus, unlike the cities of south-eastern Lycia that 
surrendered through envoys while Alexander was spending the winter in Milyas, 
was a station on Alexander's path through Lycia.!? As Bosworth points out, ‘in view 


9 


of its strategic position it must have received a garrison','” meaning that a ploy 


like Nearchus’ would have been unnecessary. Telmessus was thus already under 
Macedonian military occupation when Nearchus was appointed satrap. But above 


11 Treuber 1887, 138-39; Bosworth 1980, 157; Zimmermann 1992, 53; Keen 1996, 111, n. 15; 
Sekunda 1997, 220; Borchhardt 2000, 62; Tietz 2003, 307-08. 

12 Treuber 1887, 138-39; Stark 1958, 107; Zimmermann 1992, 53. 

13 Bryce 1986, 99-114; Keen 1998; Domingo Gygax 2001, 68-92; Kolb 2018. 

4 Stark 1958, 107. 

15 On the date, see Bosworth 1980, 284; Klinkott 2000, 84. 

$ Bosworth 1974, 62 (cf Bosworth 1980, 156); Billows 1990, 46; Sekunda 1997, 219; Bucci- 
antini 2015, 18. Cf Klinkott 2000, 91. 

17 Arrian Anabasis 1. 24. 4: Ereıra eioßarav etc Avxlav Teruıooeag uèv ôuoroyig rpoony&yeto. 
See Treuber 1887, 135; Sekunda 1997, 220; Domingo Gygax 2001, 93-94; Tietz 2003, 306. 

15 This must have been the case if, as it seems, Alexander went through Pinara, Xanthus and Patara 
(Seibert 1985, 51; Keen 1996; Domingo Gygax 2001, 93, n. 8; Dündar and Rauh 2017), but also if 
he went directly north and simply received envoys from these cities (Bosworth 1980, 157). 

12 Bosworth 1980, 157. 
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all else, it is highly unlikely that there were dynasts when Alexander arrived in Lycia. 
Everything indicates that after the Great Satraps Revolt of the 360s BC, in which 
Lycian dynasts may have been implicated, the political landscape of the area changed 
drastically. The Persians assigned Lycia to the Carian House of the Hecatomnids, 
who ruled as satraps with the support of two archontes of Lycia and presumably also 
through governors (epimeletai) in the main cities, as is attested for Xanthus.?? Under 
the Hecatomnids, the dynasts disappeared. There is no evidence of them from this 
period — no inscriptions, coins or monumental architecture — nor any reference to 
dynasts in the literary sources that deal with Hecatomnid Lycia and its conquest by 
Alexander. Apparently, the Hecatomnids applied a highly interventionist policy in 
the Lycian communities, including synoecisms and the introduction of political 
institutions based on the model of the Greek polis, and this represented the end of 
dynastic systems of government.”! Telmessus was not left out of these transforma- 
tions, as is indicated by the fact that we find decrees issued in the early Hellenistic 
period by citizens and perioikoi,” in other words, by the same decision-making body 
seen in the Xanthus decree of the famous Lycian-Greek-Aramaic Letoon Trilingual 
from the Hecatomnid period.” 

It should also be noted that Polyaenus’ stratagem presents Antipater as an ‘old 
friend’ (palaios philos) of Nearchus. No aspect of Nearchus’ biography, however, 
supports the notion that a Lycian dynast — that is, a member of the local aristoc- 
racy — could have been among his ‘old friends’. Nearchus was of Cretan origin 
(Arrian Indica 18. 10), lived in Amphipolis (18. 4 and 10), and was one of 
Alexander's hetairoi but then exiled by Philip II because of the Pixodarus affair 
(Arrian Anabasis 3. 6. 5-6; Plutarch Alex. 10). If during his exile he went to Caria 
because of his links with Pixodarus, this would point towards a relationship with 
an officer of the Carian administration in Lycia — for example an epimeletes — 
rather than an old friendship with a local dynast. 

Not only is it implausible that a Lycian dynast was an old friend of Nearchus, 
but there is also evidence that speaks strongly against this possibility. Plutarch tells 
us about a man who bore the same strange name “Antipatrides’ and was a hetairos 
of Alexander (Plutarch Moralia 180 F, 760 C-D). According to Plutarch, this 


20 See the Letoon Trilingual: Metzger et al. 1979. 

?! Domingo Gygax 2001, 92-122; Domingo Gygax and Tietz 2013, 4179; Kolb 2008, 158-59; 
Kolb 2018, 709-22. 

22 [n two inscriptions (Wórrle 1978, 201—02 and Robert 1966, 55) from 282/1 BC and the period 
265/4 BC-257/6 BC, respectively. 

?5 Metzger et al. 1979. If Tietz (2003, 306) is right that the agreement (homologia) between 
Alexander and Telmessus might have led to a preservation of the institutions of Telmessus, these are 
the kind of institutions we must assume, not the regime of a dynast. 


24 See Keen 1998, 176. 
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Antipatrides brought a beautiful harp-player to dinner, and Alexander, who imme- 
diately became interested in the woman, pulled back the moment he learned that 
Antipatrides was already in love with her. If this Antipatrides was the Antipatrides 
of Polyaenus’ stratagem, he cannot have been a Lycian dynast. Instead, he was 
a hetairos of Alexander, which fits well with the reference to him as an ‘old friend’ 
of the hetairos Nearchus.?? 

If Antipatrides was not a dynast, what was his position in Telmessus? As noted 
above, he may have been the Hecatomnid epimeletes of Telmessus. Some scholars 
consider him ‘a tyrant';?? while others have suggested that he was a Macedonian 
traitor — like Amyntas son of Antiochus — placed in Telmessus by the Persians 
during the Aegean War. (The Persians kept Caunus as a base until the summer or 
autumn of 333 BC, and might have occupied Telmessus from there.) But none 
of these possibilities is convincing. That Alexander left the Hecatomnid epzmeletes 
in power is unlikely, although not impossible; but why would Nearchus have con- 
quered Telmessus, if, as we have seen, it was already occupied by the Macedonians? 
That Antipatrides was a Macedonian traitor put in power by the Persians after the 
conquest of Alexander — to be more precise, an enemy of Alexander — does not fit 
with the peaceful attitude Nearchus and Antipatrides initially display towards one 
another. Nor does the possibility that Telmessus, once occupied by Alexander, 
passed into the hands of a tyrant who took the city from the Macedonians — Briant 
suggests that this might have happened when Pharnabazus went to Lycia in 333 BC 
to transfer mercenaries to Thymondas (Arrian Anabasis 2. 2. 1-2) — sit easily with 
the friendly relationship between Nearchus and Antipatrides. 

In short, everything indicates that dating Polyaenus' stratagem and making sense 
of Antipatrides' position requires looking at a period after the satrapy of Nearchus, 
and probably after Alexander, when Antipatrides could have been someone installed 
by one of the Diadochi or a more or less autonomous tyrant who emerged during 
the chaotic years of their wars.?? Justin's statement that Nearchus was assigned Lycia 


?5 Although most scholars who deal with Polyaenus 5. 35 seem to ignore Plutarch's Antipatrides 
and Fuhrmann 1988 writes regarding Plutarch’s reference ‘Antipatrides n'est pas connu par ailleurs’, 
the possibility that both ancient authors had the same person in mind is considered by Hoffmann 
1906, 203; Treuber 1887, 139; Berve 1926 II, 45, no. 92; Zimmermann 1992, 53 n. 7; Domingo 
Gygax 2001, 94-95; Heckel 2006, 38. 

26 Briant 1973, 72, n. 5; Keen 1998, 176-77. 

7/ Bosworth 1980, 157. 

28 Schettino 1998, 243; Bucciantini 2015, 19. Berve 1926 II, 45, no. 92 also believes that 
Polyaenus' stratagem relates to a time after Nearchus' satrapy, but on the ground that the expression 
palaios philos would not have been used to refer to a relationship in the period of Nearchus’ satrapy. 
Pearson (1960, 115) does not rule out the possibility: the “operation ... may belong to these years 
[Nearchus' time as satrap] or to later times when he was in the service of Antigonus". 
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and Pamphylia at the conference of Babylon (323 BC) seems to indicate a terminus 
post quem (Justin 13. 4. 15). But Justin’s claim, despite having been accepted as 


? must be based on an error derived from confusion with 


valid information,? 
Nearchus’ satrapy under Alexander. No author independent of Justin reports this 
information, while other sources tell us that it was Antigonus who received Lycia 
at Babylon. *° 

Contrary to what has been maintained,*! however, the fact that Nearchus did 
not become satrap of Lycia for a second time is no reason to discard the possibility 
that he intervened in the region again after having left it in 331, 330 or 329 BC. 
Nearchus could have been acting on behalf of someone else after he was no longer 
satrap of Lycia, and this commander was probably Antigonus Monophthalmus. As 
mentioned above, in 323 BC at Babylon Antigonus obtained Lycia, which had 
probably been under his control since Nearchus left Lycia.?? After this, we find 
Nearchus in the service of Antigonus on various occasions: in 317/6 BC against 
Eumenes in the Cossaean territory (Diodorus 19. 19. 4-5), after the capture of 
Eumenes at Gabiene in 315 BC (Plutarch Eum. 18) and as one of the four advisers 
of Demetrius appointed by Antigonus in Syria in 313/2 BC (Diodorus 19. 69. 1). 

Polyaenus’ stratagem might be related to Antigonus’ 320/19 BC campaign 
against Alcetas and Attalus in Pisidia (Diodorus 18. 44-46): Antipatrides could 
have obtained the command in Telmessus from Attalus, when the latter operated 
near the Lycian and Carian coast.” But it is also plausible that Nearchus did 
not confront Antipatrides until the Second War of the Diadochi (318-315 BC). 
Antigonus spent the fall and winter of 318 BC in western Asia Minor assembling 
a fleet.% In 317 he sent a huge fleet commanded by Nicanor to fight Polyperchon’s 
admiral Cleitus. Nicanor suffered a heavy defeat, but during the night after the battle, 
Antigonus and Nicanor attacked Cleitus’ camp by land and sea with the remaining 
ships and the assistance of the Byzantines, completely annihilating the enemy forc- 
es. After this spectacular victory, which considerably increased Antigonus military 
prestige, Antigonus set off to deal with Eumenes. In Diodorus' words, 


?? Droysen 1878, 26. Cf Yardley, Wheatley and Heckel 2011, 100. 

9? Oros. 3. 23. 9. Cf. Diodorus 18. 3. 1, 39. 6; Curtius 10. 10. 2. For a complete list of sources, 
see Meißner 1992, 348—49, n. 93. See also Engel 1978, 4-5; Billows 1990, 56. 

5! Briant 1973, 72, n. 5; Bosworth 1980, 157; Sekunda 1997, 219-20; Tietz 2003, 307. 

32 Badian 1975, 149-50; Billows 1990, 46. 

33 Arrian Met’ Alex. 1. 39; Billows 1990, 408; Heckel 2006, 173; Dündar and Rauh 2017, 
575-77; Bruni 2018, 28-29. Meißner (1992, 348-49) also thinks that Nearchus was acting on behalf 
of Antigonus, but he does not specify more about the period beyond observing that it must have been 
before his intervention in Cossaean territory. 

34 Billows 1990, 86. 

35 Diodorus 18. 72. 3-9; Polyaenus 4. 6. 8; Billows 1990, 86-87; Landucci Gattinoni 2008, 
264-67; Champion 2014, 41-42. 
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>” / X KA YA ~~ X \ / YA > N 2? 
Avrtyovog uèv ody THALKAUTY oup. popa repr [iov Todg TOAELLOUG LeydAnv er otpatnyig 
xal cuvécet Bokav Annveynaro. Qarxocoxpatrhoa de Eoreude xal Thy Tic Actas Tryeuoviay 
ys) j ; TER, E ; E v "A 
adheitoy repirommoucQaz. Snep èé andonc Tic Suvdwews emacEac edTavoug relods uev 
SLoyvplovc, inneic dé rerpaxioyihioucs mpoTyyev exi Küuxtac, onevðwv todo mepl Tov 


Evnevn) katanoba, mpo Tod dSbvauy &ðpotépav OpoloeLy. 


Antigonus, by inflicting so disastrous a blow upon the enemies, gained a great reputation 
for military genius. He now set out to gain command of the sea and to place his control 
of Asia beyond dispute. He accordingly selected from his entire army twenty thousand 
lightly equipped infantry and four thousand cavalry, and set out for Cilicia, hoping to 
destroy Eumenes' troops before the latter should gather a stronger force (Diodorus 
18. 73. 1, trans. Geer, adapted). 


Polyaenus, however, offers an account that is much more interesting for the purpose 
of this investigation. Like Diodorus, he stresses the importance of the victory in 
terms of prestige, but he also describes how Antigonus' fleet advertised his military 
success on its way to confront Eumenes: 


Avriyovog uec Tv vinyny vic èv "EXXnonóveo vavuayiac mheiv Tas vadc eri Douvixnc 
Eta&e, TOÙG ev VAUTAG ÉcTepavomévouc, TAG SE TOUUVAG xexocunuévac Aupüpoıg xal 
AXPOGTOALOLS ALYUAAMTOYV TPLNpwv- trois dé xuBepvhraic éverelhato NATA TO TEAKYOS 
Taparheiv THKOL Lev Öpnoug, montc de TOAECL npoonerdlovrac, nws T, vixn Staßöntog 
ava n&oav Tv Actav yevorro. Dotvıooaı vies ópuoðoæt Küuxtac Oro To “Poot Muvi 
yerhwata Eduévouc Kyovonı Iwmoryevnv vadapyov etyov. 

After the victory in the Hellespont, Antigonus ordered the ships to sail to Phoenicia, 
with the sailors garlanded and the prows decorated with spoils and ship-ornaments of 
captured triremes. He commanded the pilots to sail across the sea past all the anchorages 


and to approach all the cities, so that the victory would be talked about throughout all 


of Asia. Phoenician ships were anchored at the harbor of Rhosius in Cilicia, under the 
).36 


command of the admiral Sosigenes, carrying Eumenes’s money (Polyaenus 4. 6. 9 
Obviously, Antigonus’ fleet would not have limited itself to making propaganda, 
but would also have tried to occupy strategic places. These places might have 
included Telmessus, particularly if, as seems to be the case, Eumenes held some 
sway in Lycia. In 317 BC, Eumenes had ordered mercenaries recruited in Pisidia, 
Lycia and ‘the adjacent regions’ (Diodorus 18. 61. 4), which suggests that he con- 
trolled parts of Lycia.? 

The stratagem narrated by Polyaenus in 5. 35 fits very well in this context. The 
hypothesis that it belongs here was formulated by Treuber in 1887 and has received 
little attention.’ In my judgment, however, this is more likely than the idea of 


3° Trans. Krentz and Wheeler 1994, 383 (adapted). 
37 Treuber 1887, 143. 
38 Treuber 1887, 144; Domingo Gygax 2001, 96; Tietz 2003, 307, n. 58. 
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a stratagem corresponding to Antigonus’ campaign against Alcetas and Attalus in 
320/19 BC. Polyaenus’ narrative, according to which Antipatrides receives Nearchus 
and agrees to take care of the female musicians and slaves, does not agree with an 
Antipatrides installed by Attalus and a Nearchus in the service of an Antigonus 
fighting against Alcetas and Attalus. However close they may have been in the past, 
on this hypothesis Antipatrides and Nearchus would be enemies and should interact 
in a different manner. By contrast, the behaviour of Antipatrides fits with a Nearchus 
who was approaching Telmessus peacefully to advertise Antigonus’ victory over 
Cleitus. As noted by Polyaenus, Nearchus was coming by sea and ‘sailed into the 
harbour’. Polyaenus mentions only the commander of Eumenes’ fleet, Sosigenes 
(Polyaenus 4. 6. 9); but who commanded Antigonus’ fleet??? 

We do not know how Antipatrides obtained his position in Telmessus — 
whether he was appointed governor or head of the garrison by a Diadoch, or 
seized power himself and instituted a tyranny. He might have attained his position 
thanks to Eumenes, but he could have arrived in power also by other means. 
If the latter was the case, this circumstance, together with the fact that he was an 
old friend of Nearchus, would explain why he had a friendly conversation with 
Nearchus and allowed the female musicians and slaves to enter the citadel.“ Last 
but not least, the first information we have about Nearchus after he served as 
satrap of Lycia concerns his service to Antigonus in the fight against Eumenes 
during the Second War of the Diadochi; we have no information about Nearchus 
in relation to Antigonus’ engagement with Alcetas and Attalus. 

It is possible, of course, that Polyaenus stratagem 5. 35 mixes information from 
different periods and sources — not to mention the problem of potential embellish- 
ment — and that the conquest of Telmessus by Nearchus was very different from what 
Polyaenus describes. In fact, Plutarch’s anecdote about Alexander and Antipatrides 
could be used to support this reading of the evidence.*! My suggestion here, however, 
is that this interpretation is unnecessary, since there is a historical context in which 
the episode described by Polyaenus makes sense without requiring us to challenge his 
version of events. Antipatrides was neither a local dynast nor a Macedonian traitor, 
and Polyaenus’ stratagem does not correspond to Alexander’s takeover of Telmessus 
or to the period when Nearchus was satrap of Lycia under Alexander. In all likeli- 
hood, it reflects an episode from a later period, probably a time when Nearchus 
fought for Antigonus, and within this chronological framework, from its best docu- 
mented stage, that of the fight between Antigonus and Eumenes during the Second 
War of the Diadochi. 


3 After his victory over Cleitus, Nicanor went to the Piraeus: Diodorus 18. 75. 1; Heckel 2006, 
178. 

40 On the location of the citadel in Telmessus, see Tietz 2003, 307-08. 

^! Zimmermann 1992, 53, n. 7. 
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A LEVANTINE TRADE DIASPORA 
AT POMPEIOPOLIS? 


ANDREI OPAIT 


Abstract 

Ancient Pompeiopolis has been under intensive excavations by a multinational team since 
2006. Studies on its coarse wares (amphorae, kitchenware and storage vessels) have already 
been published. The overwhelming dominance of certain Levantine amphora-types, mainly 
LRA 4, as well as the presence of special lids with roots in the Levant, strongly suggest 
the existence of a ‘trade diaspora’ originating in that region. This specific type of trade 
diaspora has also been epigraphically documented at Puteoli, Ostia and Rome. As we lack 
this category of evidence at Pompeiopolis only pottery can enlighten us in this regard. 


Ancient Pompeiopolis in northern Anatolia, 150 km south of Sinope, has been 
under intensive excavations by a multinational team since 2006.' Preliminary 
studies of its coarse wares (amphorae, kitchenware and storage vessels) have already 
been published.” 

Among amphorae, a very distinctive group should be emphasised. It includes 
mostly Levantine wine amphorae of LRA 4 (35%), LRA 5 (12%), Agora M 334 
(1%) and very few other types perhaps of a North Lebanese origin. 

The typology and evolution of LRA 4 draw the attention of many scholars, the 
most recent and more complete discussions being provided by Majcherek and Pieri.‘ 
According to them this vessel evolved from a more bulging, short body ending in 
a rounded base in the Áth century AD to a slender, elongated form with a conical- 
stump base in the 6th and a more elongated shape ending in a conical base in the 


! [ am grateful to Prof. L. Musso, L. Summerer and Prof. T. Gürdal for allowing me to study this 
ceramic material, and to Prof. J. Camp for his support in the study of the Athenian amphorae. 

? Opait 2018; Opait and Grigoras 2018; forthcoming. 

> I have included in our statistics all the ceramic fragments discovered in secondary and disturbed 
stratigraphic context. For the statistics I preferred to count rim/base/handles (RBH); however, in doing 
so, I tried to avoid multiple counting of fragmented vessel. Of course, all the statistics are pretty 
hypothetical as there is always a small chance that some fragments of rims, handles or bases might 
belong to the same vessel. I did not multiply the number of amphorae by their volumes as there are 
many variants of LRA 4 with capacities between 11 and 28 litres (cf. Opait 2004a, 22). From our pie 
chart, I have eliminated some amphora-types represented only by few examples such as Colchian, 
Agora M 282 and Antonova 9. A more detailed discussion on these Levantine amphorae will be 
published soon: Opait and Grigoras forthcoming. 

^ Majcherek 1995; Pieri 2005. 
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Amphora type A E FG Odeon Villa Total 
2014-2019 | 2014-2019 
South Pontic 73 9 | 15 | 17 218 98 439 
LRA 1 24 8 | 19 | 21 109 67 252 
LRA 2 3 5 3 28 7 51 
LRA 3 7 1 1 19 10 38 
LRA 4 71 4 | 32 | 49 385 178 732 
LRA 5 31 11 | 16 | 23 96 60 244 
N African 6 10 37 53 
Unknown 1 2 | 20 47 3 78 
Table amphora 56 33 21 117 
Tripolitania 7 3 10 
Agora M 334 2 3 2 8 5 24 
Sinope 1 5 3 11 
North Lebanon 1 2 1 4 
LRA 5-PAINTED 3 3 
2073 
Table amphora 
Unknown 4% ER 
Agora M 334; 24; 1% 
LRA 5; 244; 13% 
South Pontic; 439; 23% 
LRA 1; 252; 13% 


LRA 4; 732; 38% 


LRA 2; 51; 396 


LRA 3; 38; 2% 
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first half of the 7th century AD. However, as I have recently shown,” although this 
linear evolution is correct, this type can be further divided according to the shape 
of the rims. That these rim variations might suggest the signatures of different 
workshops is proved by the presence of the same type of rim, of course with minor 
changes, from the 4th through to the 6th centuries (Fig. 1.1—4). In some cases, such 
as the Beirut episcopal palace area, we can see that mostly the variants with a plain 
and beaded rim predominate.° The predominance of this variant might suggest 
a privileged relationship with a specific production area. At Pompeiopolis LRA 4 is 
represented by all these variants and it is the most predominant amphora-type with 
a presence of 35%. 

Quite a high percentage (12%) has also LRA 5-subtype 3 in Pieri’s typology’ 
(Fig. 2.1a-b, 2a-b). The important amount of this bag-shaped amphorae at 
Pompeiopolis confirms their intensive export during the 5th-6th centuries.’ 

Another bag-shaped amphora, Pieri’s type 2A, is represented only by some rims 
and body fragments, which belong perhaps to three examples; both variants with 
an orange and red fabric with a grey surface are present at Pompeiopolis (Fig. 2.3— 
5). Its place of production might have been at Scythopolis.? 

An important presence, although in reduced quantities (1%) is Agora M 334 
type. Its typology was briefly discussed by Pieri! and Reynolds,'! the latter being 
more elaborated. At Pompeiopolis the most numerous examples belong to the 
5th century AD (Fig. 2.7-8). Their centre of production is in the Akko area accord- 
ing to Pieri and Reynolds. However, one example, according to its cup-shaped 
mouth, might be made at Chhim (Fig. 2.9). Examples from the 6th century of 
this type are absent so far at Pompeiopolis. 

Other examples are unassigned (Opait E IV/Bóttger II-2; Opait C-III-2) and they 
might be late subtypes of North Lebanese production(?) (Fig. 3.1—2) that started to 
be made in Early Roman times.!? Such occur occasionally in the fortresses of the 
Lower Danube during the 5th century AD: at Topraichioi,'? Iatrus!* and Dichin.! 
It is difficult to know how long this amphora-type was manufactured although 


5 Opait 2004a, 20-22. 

6 Pieri 2007, fig. 6. 

7 Pieri 2005, 119-21. 

8 Pieri 2005, 120. 

? Pieri 2005, 118-19. 

10 Pieri 2005, 137-38. 

!! Reynolds 2005, 571-72. 

12 Reynolds 2005, 568, fig. 62. 

13 Opait 2004a, 24, type Opait E IV/Bóttger II-2, pl. 13.2-3. 
14 Böttger 1982, 47-48, type 2-2, pl. 23.276. 
15 Swan 2019, 531-32, type A13-A14. 
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la-1b 2a-2b 


3a-3b 4a—4b 


Fig. 1. la-1b: 4th century AD (Athens); 2a-2b: early 5th century AD (Tomis); 
3a-3b: late 5th-early 6th century AD (Tomis); 4a—4b: 6th century AD (Murighiol). 
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7a-7b 8-9 
Fig. 2. la-1b: 6th century AD (Panticapaeum); 2a-2b: 6th century AD (Capidava); 
3a-3b: 3rd century AD (Athens); 4a—4b: 5th-early 6th century AD (Athens); 5: 6th century AD 
(Pompeiopolis); 6: 6th century AD (Pompeiopolis); 7a-7b: 5th century AD (Athens); 
8-9: 5th century AD (Pompeiopolis). 
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Fig. 3. 1: 5th century AD (Pompeiopolis); 2: 5th century AD (Pompeiopolis); 
3—5: 5th-6th century AD (Pompeiopolis). 


a late variant seems to have been exported to Rome.'® However, in this case, it is 
hard to say if it was exported during the first half of the 7th century AD and it was 
them discarded or reused until the second half of the century. 

Such a massive presence in inland northern Anatolia is very intriguing, not only 
for the abundance but also for the typological variety. Gaza amphorae are well 
spread from the fortresses of the Lower Danube to the western Mediterranean areas, 
especially in very large emporia. Many statistics concerning the amphorae discovered 
on those sites have been compiled but it is difficult to have a clear and conclusive 
picture: the same amphora-type can have different percentages inside the same city 
suggesting the diversity of consumption that can occur in a large city. As I pointed 
out in a previous paper, we should expect in large cities the presence of different 
quarters of people, sometimes grouped by ethnic ties, with different trade connec- 
tions and dietary tastes." Thus, amphora statistics obtained by different excavations 
provide us only with some trends that existed in Roman trade. In all the statistics 
compiled for Rome,!? Ravenna, '? Aquileia, Tarragona?! Marseilles? and Arles,” 
Levantine amphorae have either first place or are second to LRA 1. 


16 Sagui 1998, 318, fig. 10.1. 

7 Opait 2004b, 294. 

18 Whitehouse et al. 1982; Carignani and Pacetti 1989; Sagui 1998; Panella and Sagui 2001; 
Panella et al. 2010; Auriemma 2004; Rizzo et al. 2004. 

1? Stoppioni Piccoli 1983; Cirelli 2014; Cirelli and Cannavicci 2014. It is interesting that at 
Ravenna the percentage of Levantine amphorae is similar to that at Pompeiopolis: Piazzini 2015. 

20 Dobreva and Riccato 2015. 

?! Vallverdá 2000, 298; Fantuzzi et al, 2013, figs. 7, 12, 13. 

?? A recalculation of the data published by Pieri 2005, table VI gives us these values. For eastern 
Mediterranean amphorae: LRA 1 — 4496; LRA 2 — 5%; LRA 3 — 16%. For Levantine: LRA 4-6, 
Agora M334 — 3096; Aegean bag-shaped — 496; LRA 7 — 1%. 

23 Bonifay and Villedieu 1989. 
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Another category of pottery which is intriguing is a type of special lid with 
a vertical rim, separated by a prominent, horizontal flange from the domed body, 
which ends in a lamellar handle. These lids are quite a common presence on this 
site. The rim diameters vary, from 3.5 to 5, 8 and 16 cm, while the height varies 
between 4 and 7 cm (Fig. 3.3-5). The fabric is very micaceous. This is a typical 
local fabric used mainly for closed forms. They seem to have close parallels with 
some lids found also in a Semitic milieu such as Carthage, in Archaic?' and Late 
Roman times,” and the Lebanon, at Chhim, in Early Roman times.” 

Through what economic mechanism these Levantine products reached Pompei- 
opolis is difficult to assess with certitude. Undoubtedly it was a free trade but it was 
done, according to some scholars, either through an informal network of merchants? 
or through a formal network, in an integrated market economy protected by the 
Roman government.?? 

Clearly a large part of the trade was led by slaves and freedmen. This kind 
of commerce was made possible by developing sophisticated institutions” able to 
protect these trading agencies. Roman law enhanced the role of slaves and sons as 
economic agents, acting as institores.°° However, the agents did not have the full 
power to act in behalf of the principal.?! The buyers were also aware that they can- 
not recover the whole prejudice as they would have access only to a part of the 
principal’s (the father or the master) wealth (the peculium).?? For this reason, on 
many occasions trade relied more on personal exchange where individual reputation 
and personal honour played an important role.” It is acknowledged that in some 
specialised commerce, personal connections played a more important role than 
impersonal trade. Merchants usually belonged to the same social and cultural 
groups. They used mostly family members, slaves, freedmen or silent partnerships 
and practised peer monitoring.*4 This aspect of trade was also pointed out in legal 
texts (Digest 37. 14. 19 and 40. 9. 10). However, this business organisation had 
limited vertical integration, with agents having a large independence, an asymmetry 


24 Vegas 1999, 116, cat. nos. 43—44, fig. 13.43-44; I am in debt to M. Gwiazda for pointing out 
these parallels to me. 

?5 Bonifay 2004, 278, type 43. 

26 I am grateful to U. Wicenciak for allowing me to mention her discoveries made at Chhim. 

27 Bang 2008. 

28 Arrunada 2016. 

2 Temin 2006; 2013; Arrunada 2016. 

30 Aubert 1994, 56-57; Arrunada 2016, 14. 

31 Frier and Kehoe 2007, 128. 

32 Arrunada 2016, 17, citing Gaius 170:IV.1. 

3 Temin 2013, 12; Terpstra 2013. 

34 Broekaert 1998; Temin 2006, 139; 2013, 100; Kessler and Temin 2007, 139; Terpstra 2013, 
92-93; Ruffing 2013; Arrufiada 2016; Arnaud 2016. 
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in information and difficulty in using the legal sanction to enforce contracts,” 
which made long-distance business problematic to manage. In this situation it seems 
that another way of doing business was preferred. 

A recently advanced theory points out the family bonds and the social and 
cultural origin of the merchants but places more emphasis on the ethnic ties of the 
members of such a network.% If associations based mainly on similar social groups 
which shared the same faith (fides) became less effective during Early Roman times, 
ethnic trade groups seem to continue until the Late Roman period as we shall see. 

The only theoretical tool that can explain such an economic phenomenon is 
diaspora theory, i.e. a group of people voluntarily dispersed in a host society who 
continue to have social, economic and religious links with their homeland.?? There 
is a large discussion about how many types of diaspora exist: ‘victim’ diaspora, 
‘labour’ diaspora, British ‘imperial’ diaspora, ‘cultural’ diaspora, ‘trade’ diaspora, 
etc.’ In our case, the best concept is the last, a term devised by the social anthro- 


0 or ‘trading communities’, used by Terpstra.‘! Because these 


pologist Cohen,‘ 
groups rely on self-governance, solidarity, collective reputation, behaviour and 
caution in allowing new members, this kind of diaspora cannot be too large.” 
As the Roman government did not provide physical assistance or used coercive 
power to enforce private, commercial contracts, it was the diaspora mechanism that 
acted as a guarantor of these contracts. It provided social control and obedience to 
social rules and conventions. 

The more distant and remote the market, the more difficult for a principal to 
control his agents, and Pompeiopolis was such market. Also, information about the 
needs of a market could be obtained only with difficulty. These two major problems 
were solved only by a trading diaspora developed in a large city/emporion, which 
would develop secondary branches — as was the case with Syrian, Greek and North 
African diasporas from Puteoli, Ostia and Rome. As we learn from Athenaeus,‘ 


these ethnic communities were settled in Rome in ‘individual communities’. 


35 Frier and Kehoe 2007, 134. 

36 Although Ruffing (2013) pointed out the social and cultural bonds of some Palmyrene and 
Egyptian groups of merchants, he carefully avoided mentioning the ethnic backgrounds of these 
merchants. 

37 Frier and Kehoe 2007, 134; Arrufiada 2016, 19. 

38 Lilley 2004, 290-92; Eckardt 2010, 7; Terpstra 2013; Arnaud 2016, 150-65; Rice 2016, 
104-08. 

3 Lilley 2004, 291. 

40 Cohen 1971, 267. 

41 Terpstra 2013. 

#2 Terpstra 2013, 65-66; Tirol 1996, 15-17. 

^ Deipnosophistae 1. 20, cited by Terpstra 2013, 129, n. 3. 
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They created perhaps distinct guarters in many a large city, be it Rome, Carthage, 
Alexandria, Tarragona, Marseilles, Aquileia, Ravenna, Ephesos or Tomis.“* Pieri 
sensed the diaspora phenomenon and, indirectly, pointed out that these Oriental 
communities were very frequently mentioned by literary sources during Late Roman 
times in Western Europe, citing literary evidence for such communities of Syrians, 
Jews and Greeks, which were ‘groups solidaires, singulairisés par leur origine 
ethnique, leur language et leur coutumes’,* and, citing Salvien (Gubernatione De 
4. 69), shows that in Marseilles ‘les Syriens ont pris possession en foule de la plus 
grande part des villes’.“° He also pointed to the presence of Syrians at Naples, Arles, 
Orléans, Paris, Bordeaux and Carthage.“ Based on the abundant presence of eastern 
Mediterranean amphorae on these sites he postulated the presence of Oriental 
communities. 1 

Trade diasporas can be identified epigraphically with relative ease due to their 
names, professions or the deities they worshipped.? Much more difficult is to 
identify them archaeologically. One method is the careful study of their pottery, 
especially kitchen- and drinking ware. But, as Fulford carefully pointed out, most 
cooking ware was obtained from native potters, while tableware came from distinct 
centres that specialised in certain fine wares.?” However, one variable is worth taking 
into account, and this is, according to Fulford, the quantity, i.e. popularity, 
of certain ceramics.”' It is important to see whether ceramics are really limited to 
a certain region or if they reflect a wider trend that existed in that region. Of great 
help are quantitative studies that show the variety and quantity of a certain material 
culture that would introduce new foods and ways of processing it.?? If this is true 
when we are dealing with certain types of cooking ware, with amphorae the problem 
is rather different as they were not made per se but for carrying a certain product. 
Thus, the abundance of Levantine wine amphorae (49%) in a city of relatively 
modest dimensions, far from the Black Sea, seems to be explained mostly through 
the existence of a Levantine diaspora at Pompeiopolis, which was perhaps only 
a branch of a larger diaspora existing in a coastal emporion (Amastris) or maybe 
Constantinople. In comparison with this Levantine wine others, such as Ephesian 
(LRA 3), occur in modest quantities. A better presence is Cilician (LRA 1) wine, 


^4 Keay 1984, 426; Pieri 2002; Opait 1997-98. 
45 Pieri 2002, 126. 

4 Pieri 2002, 125. 

47 Pieri 2002, 126. 

48 Pieri 2005; 2012. 

^? Terpstra 2013; Ruffing 2013, 204-06. 

50 Fulford 2010, 69. 

5! Fulford 2010, 70, 77. 

?2 Fulford 2010, 77. 
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which has 12%. However, if we take into account that an LRA 4 amphora has in 
average capacity of 18-19 litres and an LRA 1 amphora only 10 litres the difference 
is even more accentuated. The main trade was with the Levant. It is not excluded 
that the Church was also involved in such trade, LRA 4 being discovered on many 
sites with a ‘vocation religieuse'.”” However, in the case of Pompeiopolis, these 
Levantine amphorae have been found everywhere in the city without a specific 
concentration in certain areas being discernible. 

Therefore, the predominance of Levantine amphorae leads us infer the existence 
of some economic aspects. First of all, to explain the massive presence of Levantine 
amphorae by the simple mechanism of trade and exchange, based on supply 
and demand, would be too simplistic. We need to take into account not only the 
preponderance of these amphorae but also the considerable distance from the 
production area to a port in the Black Sea, most likely Amastris, thence overland 
for over 400 km to Pompeiopolis. The Pompeiopolis to Sinope road was not major 
route for merchandise as very few Sinopean amphorae have been found in Pompei- 
opolis. All this transport implies not only the existence of a certain appetite and 
desire for these products but also firm contact and contracts between sellers and 
buyers as well as a good logistics to ease the course of the journey for a period of 
over 200 years. It is difficult to see a mass migration of Levantines to Pompeiopolis 
and their desire to drink a wine to which they were accustomed. 

A similar system of designated preference was present at Pompeiopolis for olive 
oil: Aegean olive oil (LRA 2) is quasi absent, but we have North African (Tunisian 
and Tripolitanian) in this market, in spite of the closer proximity of the Aegean. 
It seems therefore that for Pompeiopolitan long-term trade, the rapport of lower 
price for a shorter distance did not work and preference was given to a long-distance 
trade based on trust, access to information and contract enforcement provided by 
a Levantine trade diaspora living in the city. Therefore, the taste and expectations 
of Pompeiopolitan consumers became standardised, a phenomenon widely known 
in the Mediterranean market,” one that seems to have favoured a directed trade of 
consignments shipped straight from the Levant and not via different intermediary 
emporia. This kind of trade had the advantage that, by eliminating intermediary 
traders, transhipment and related customs dues, the price was cheaper and the travel 
faster. Of course, such trade was promoted only when the production area found 


> Arthur 1998, 162. Santa Caterina (Sicily): Cacciaguerra 2008; Pieri 2005, 113, 176; Dranda 
(Abkhazia) where two rare amphorae of type LRA 5-Pieri 1B and Pieri type 4 have been found: 
cf. Khotelashvili and Yakobson 1984, fig. 2.4-5. Many LRA 4 amphorae have been discovered also in 
Scythia at Ibida and Tropaeum Traiani only in the proximity of some churches. For a similar situation 
at Beirut, see Pieri 2007. 

54 Carrie 2012, 19. 
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a reliable and large enough market, which was perhaps guaranteed by a trading 
diaspora tied to the production area. 

Secondly, we should take into account that one of the major routes for bringing 
spices, Arabian frankincense, silk, pepper and other Oriental products into the 
empire from India and South Arabia was from the Nabataean harbour of Leuke 
Kome, via Petra, the capital city of the Nabataean kingdom, to Gaza. The same 
situation continued during Late Roman times when Jotabe island replaced Leuko 
Kome as the toll point. In addition, it is worth pointing out the existence of 
a community of Jews during the 6th century, long settled on the island of Jotabe, 
in the Gulf of Aqaba, which had the control of the revenues.? The presence of 
this community is mentioned by Procopius of Caesarea (Pers. 1. 19. 3-4), Choricius 
from Gaza” as well as by an inscription.” The Jewish community was also present 
in another important emporion for the trade with India, China and the East African 
coast, at Quana’, where a synagogue and wine amphorae of type LRA 4 have been 
found.°® Therefore, if Gaza was one of the main receivers of such expensive 
Arabian, Indian and Chinese goods,” it is not excluded that some of these products 
accompanied the Levantine wine and increased the value of this trade, LRA 4 
amphorae being important markers of this trade in spices. 

Thirdly, another contributing factor to the huge presence of Levantine amphorae 
so deep in the Anatolian countryside is the excellent logistics and inland road net- 
work. Unfairly, the importance of land transport has been diminished, considered 
a lower substitute to maritime transport, based on the ‘rationality of modern cost- 
benefit analysis (a rationality or ideology alien to ancient world)’.° The massive 
presence of amphorae at Pompeiopolis shows that it benefited from a good road 
system, thus it was not remote or inaccessible for trade. The amphorae demonstrate 
the perfect complementarity between maritime and land transport in Roman times, 
and Pompeiopolis was perfectly integrated into the economy of the Roman empire. 

Fourthly, the Levantine amphorae show the high level of specialisation in wine 
of the Levantine area during the 5th—6th centuries AD. Specialisation was a neces- 
sary component of the Roman market economy.$! Only through it was this area 
able to face the strong competition of the Aegean and Cilician vintage wines carried 
by bag-shaped and LRA 1 amphorae. The presence of these Levantine amphorae 


55 Nappo 2015, 168-69. 

56. Laud. Arat. et Steph. 67-75 Foerster and Richtsteig: cited by Nappo 2015, n. 29. 
?7 Rothenberg and Aharoni 1961: cited by Nappo 2015, 168 and n. 28. 

58 Sedov 1996, 18, 22, pl. IIb. 

? Pliny NH 12. 32; Young 1997; 2001, 92, 106-07, 130. 

60 Laurence 2005, 131. 

61 Temin 2001; Ruffing 2016. 
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at Pompeiopolis attests also the strategy chosen by Levantine merchants for avoiding 
this fierce competition. They created, through their diaspora, an ‘economic niche’, 
which is a subsection of the market.” Concentrating on this narrow market seg- 
ment they gained protection against competitors. Furthermore, the high price and 
quality of their products (vintage wine and spices?) available only through the long- 
distance trade via Gaza, lowered the intensity of competition.® In addition to the 
abundance and quality, the Levantine merchants offered a large diversity of wines 
brought from southern and interior Palestine to central and northern Phoenicia 
(Gaza, Askalon, Chhim, Jerusalem, Scythopolis, Akko/Ptolemais and other unas- 
signed North Lebanese centres). 

This Levantine trade faded out at the beginning of the 7th century, either after 
the Persian attack in AD 614 or after the Arab Conquest in AD 634, with some of 
the elite population fleeing to Constantinople.“ The Palestinian coastal area became 
a fortified zone and was mostly depopulated while the inland countryside continued 
to show some continuity into the second half of the 7th century.” 

The prosperity of the Levant, one of those specialised regions of the Mediter- 
ranean, ceased. As Adam Smith pointed out, there is a direct relationship between 
the size of the specialisation of a production area and the size of the market.‘ 
At the beginning of the 7th century, perhaps between AD 615 and 625, the Balkans 
and the military market of the Lower Danube were lost by the empire; then, after 
630—640, most of the Levantine area followed.°” Levantine wine production became 
a product traded mostly intra-provincially or intra-regionally, perhaps mainly 
between Palestinian and Egyptian monasteries, as most of the elite, the main inves- 
tor in such production, had left for Constantinople and the main harbours lost their 
trading features and became Arab military bases. It is doubtful that after AD 640 
we can talk about a real long-distance export of Levantine wine.°® Of course local 
production of wine persisted and many monasteries of the Levant and Egypt con- 
tinued to make wine, but on a reduced scale. Of over 100 monasteries studied in 
Palestine only a few produced evidence of a wine-press whereas oil-presses are in 
abundance.? Wine was frequently used at this time for daily payments and tax 


obligations." 


9? Ruffing 2016, 121. 

6 Ruffing 2016, 122. 

64 Kennedy 1985, 24. 

65 Taxel 2013a; 2013b. 

66 Smith 1789, 121-26. 

67 According to Hendy (1985, 620), over half of the revenue of the empire has been lost after 
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The occurrence of Levantine amphorae in the large ‘deposit 30"! at Saraçhane is 
not conclusive proof that these amphorae arrived after 640 at Constantinople. The 
same situation can be seen at Cripta Balbi, where these Levantine amphorae could 
be reused for a long time and discarded.” Most likely the Levantine amphorae 
arrived at this site, which is part of an ecclesiastical complex, perhaps due to a reli- 
gious network. These two sites cannot be adduced as a proof for a flourishing long- 
distance eastern Mediterranean trade in the second half of the 7th century. The 
existing trade was now concentrated only ‘... su alcuni mercati preferenziali: i luogghi 
del potere, o comunque funzionali al potere, sia esso statale che ecclesiastico’.”4 

In conclusion, I consider that the socio-anthropological approach of the 
epigraphic, literary and archaeological sources, offers a better understanding of 
Roman long-distance trade. The complicated trade network becomes more visible. 
In addition to the classical trade base of agents belonging to the family of the prin- 
cipal (children, slaves, freedmen, friends) there was a different kind of trade. It was 
based on specific ethnic ties, a so-called trading diaspora, which was able to enforce 
and guarantee their contracts through fear of loss of reputation and by the close 
monitoring of its members. Pieri feels this kind of trade and documented it based 
on literary testimonia and the large amount of eastern Mediterranean amphorae 
discovered in some important Western emporia. However, analysis of the Pompei- 
opolis amphorae takes us further and identifies a specific branch of this eastern 
Mediterranean trade, the Levantine trade. Its existence is clearly attested by the 
ample presence of Levantine amphorae in a very remote north Anatolian city. 

In the end, I agree that there was a certain kind of “economic globalisation' 
as long as we can find Indian spices and Chinese silk in the Roman empire, Cam- 
panian wine in India and Roman glass in China, but the final question is: can we 
learn something from the past? Can we have economic globalisation and preserve 
ethnic identities and ties? 


7! Hayes 1992, 100-05. As the author points out ‘both the coins and the pottery span a period 
of a century or rather more. Pottery of the later 6th century appears to be rather common.’ This 
deposit includes amphorae certainly dated in the 6th and early 7th century such as Zeest 80 
(fig. 47.158-160), LRA 2 (fig. 47.171, 197), LRA 3 (fig. 48.180), LRA 4 (fig. 47.166-167) and 
bag-shaped amphorae (figs. 47.164, 48.176, 179). 

7? Sagui 1998, fig. 9.6. 

73 The number of LRA 4 seems to be quite low, but LRA 5 appears quite high (cf Sagui 2001, 
318 and fig. 6). A possible explanation for the increased presence of LRA 5 might be its massive imita- 
tion in Egypt, an area where it continued to be manufactured during the whole 7th century (cf Dixneuf 
2011, 142—45). Also it is difficult to connect the lifespan of a dish, a maximum of just one year, with 
an amphora, which can be reused for over 50 years: see, for example, the Yassi Ada amphorae dated 
in the second half of the 6th century (Van Doorninck 1989, fig. 1.1, 7) travelling together with 
amphorae made in the second and the third decades of the 7th century (Van Doorninck 1989, 
fig. 1.9-13). 

74 Panella and Sagui 2001, 804. 
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ROMAN URBANISM IN CAUCASIAN IBERIA: 
A NEW LOOK AT THE CITY OF ARMAZI' 


IRINA DEMETRADZE-RENZ 


Abstract 

Roman urbanism, the essential conseguence of Roman-Iberian relationships, is underrepre- 
sented in Georgian and Western publications. Urban developments in Iberia has not been 
linked to the Romans, even when Roman influences were acknowledged. The reasons for 
such disregard are few, but their discussion is beyond the aim of this article. This paper seeks 
to look afresh at Armazi, the capital city of Iberia, and demonstrate that the Romans stimu- 
lated urbanisation in Iberia during the 1st-3rd centuries AD and that, to some degree, Iberia 
became a part of the enlarged Roman world. 


Introduction 

Iberia (Kartli in Georgian) was an historic kingdom in the eastern part of what is 
now modern Georgia. Georgian historic tradition dates the establishment of the 
kingdom to Hellenistic times. Yet we do not possess a clear picture of Iberia in the 
Hellenistic period. The historical and archaeological records from that time, those 
that can speak about urbanisation processes and urban structures within the country, 
are insufficient. The notable archaeological sites of Samadlo, Tsikhia-Gora, Dedoplis 
Mindori and Dedoplis Gora are considered regional political centres of the 4th- 
3rd centuries BC. Yet they have yielded few remnants of defensive, residential and 
temple architecture and imported commodities. Building practices at these sites 
have been traced to Achaemenid times, conclusions that are mainly based on column 
bases and capitals. Scant Achaemenid-style architectural details, luxurious grave 
goods and so-called fire temples did not say much about urban or even architec- 
tural developments in Iberia in Hellenistic or Achaemenid times.! We observe only 
long-term consistency and uniformity in construction techniques at these sites. All 
functional structures at the settlements were constructed with mud bricks upon 
irregular stone socle. Defensive walls were occasionally strengthened by timbers. 


* My special thanks to Shota Rustaveli National Science Foundation of Georgia, which gave me 
a chance while writing this article to work at the University of Oxford. I would like to thank 
Prof. Eberhard Sauer and Prof. Gocha R. Tsetskhladze for reading final draft of the article and com- 
menting it. My gratitude to Prof. Janet DeLaine for useful insights and to Prof. Jeffrey Renz for 
polishing my English. 

! See Tsetskhladze 2008 with literature; Knauß 2008 with literature. 
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Signs of urbanisation in Iberia are evidenced after the Romans extended their 
military operations into the southern Caucasus. Pompey, pursuing Mithridates VI 
of Pontus through Armenia to Colchis, reached Asiatic Iberia. He defeated the 
Iberian king Ardam in 65 BC, captured his city Armazi, and left a garrison in charge 
of it (Dio Cassius Roman History 37. 3). 

In the decades that followed, Iberia was involved in Roman Eastern military 
campaigns and related political affairs but never became a part of the empire. Local 
kings ruled Iberia, albeit they were clients of Roman emperors. 

Roman-Iberian relationships developed against the background of Rome’s Eastern 
military campaigns and its subsequent expansion. Rome’s interest in Armenia and 
Iberia’s proximity to that country played a significant role. Over time these inter- 
actions coincided with the gradual building of a network of client states in the East, 
starting under Pompey and continuing under Mark Antony, Tiberius, Nero, 
Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Severus, Macrinus, Aurelian and Diocletian. 

Soviet and post-Soviet Georgian historians and archaeologists described the 
Iberian-Roman relationship by asserting that Iberia was a powerful and reliable state 
in the East and thus Rome sought its friendship.” Those assertions relied upon 
misinterpretations of Roman and Georgian mediaeval historical records. They also 
rested upon conclusions that Roman luxury silverware found in Iberia would have 
been gifts from Roman high officials to local rulers. 

I want to bring to light a new strand in the subject of Roman-Iberian relation- 
ships. By examining urban development of the city of Armazi, I propose to dem- 
onstrate that Iberia borrowed heavily from the Romans in the first centuries AD. 


The City of Armazi before and after the Roman Conquest 

The earliest references and variations of the toponym Armazi have survived in 
Roman historical records. Strabo called the city Harmozice in his Geography at 
the end of the 1st century BC (Strabo 11. 3. 5). Armazi was Pliny’s Hermastus in 
the 1st century AD (NH 6. 29. 30). In the 2nd century AD Armazi was listed as 
Harmastica in Ptolemy’s Geography, which also named other cities of Iberia (Ptolemy 
Geography 5. 10). In the 3rd century AD, Dio Cassius called the city simply Acro- 
polis (Dio Cassius Roman History 37. 3). Georgian mediaeval chronicles called the 
city Armazi.? The city of Armazi was dedicated to the syncretic god Armazi, 
a local variation of Ahura Mazda, which incorporated features of Zeus.‘ 


? Apakidze 1963, 130, 142-43; Gagoshidze 2008, 142; Gamkrelidze 2012, 197-98. 
3 Thomson 1996, 17. 
4 Rapp 2014, 150. 
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We do not know exactly when Armazi was established. Various sources, however, 
demonstrate that the city existed before the Roman conquest. The first and most 
reliable evidence is the city’s walls. Their construction technique and style demon- 
strate that they predated the Roman invasion. Strabo’s knowledge of the city’s 
existence is the second reliable source, because Strabo transmitted information 
provided by commentators and soldiers who accompanied Pompey and Publius 
Canidius Crassus in their campaigns to Iberia (Strabo 11. 3. 5). According to Dio, 
Armazi was already a capital city when Pompey invaded. Finally, Armazi’s dedica- 
tion to a syncretic god resembles the Hellenistic tradition of a city formation. 

Armazi encompasses approximately 30 ha. Its terrain created clear geophysical 
boundaries. The city was situated on the slope of Mt Kartli overlooking the conflu- 
ence of the Kura and Aragvi rivers (Fig. 1). The north-eastern part of the city was 
demarcated and protected by the cliffs below it. The southern extent was delineated 
by the Karsani gully, which seems to be the most easily accessible and vulnerable 
part of the city. Defensive walls were built mainly in that area. 

In 1889, a small section of the city walls, consisting of one course of interlocking 
dry masonry, was first recorded.” Larger fragments of the city walls were unearthed 
in the 1930s. These fragments differed from each other in construction methods and 
style. One fragment of the wall, which was constructed with mud bricks upon a dry 
ashlar socle, joined with double dove-tail clamps, was considered to be the earliest 
and was dated to the 4th—3rd centuries BC. To the same period was attributed 
another fragment of the city wall that was built with mortared rubble and comprised 
counterforces and rectangular towers. A third section built with lime mortar was 
dated after the 3rd century BC" (Fig. 2.1-2). It is unclear how Apakidze came up 
with these dates, however. He never provided any substantiation. 

Later, Armazi’s city walls have been reassessed and re-dated. Kipiani suggested 
that the city walls were constructed in the Late Hellenistic period.” Gagoshidze 
dated them to the 1st century BC-1st century AD. He thought that similar mud- 
brick and ashlar walls were found in eastern Georgia at Gori castle.” Knauf attrib- 
uted the section of walls incorporating rectangular towers to the so-called early 
Roman times — that is, the second half of the 1st century AD.” These later authors, 
however, also failed to provide arguments for their new, later dates. 


> Kutateladze 1966. 

$ Apakidze 1963, 22-23. 
7 Kipiani 2005, 96. 

* Gagoshidze 2008, 34. 
? Knauf 2008, 58. 
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Fig. 1. Armazi city-site within the Caucasus region. 1. City walls; 2. Column Hall; 
3. Temple with apses; 4. Roman cistern; 5. Roman baths 1; 6. Roman baths 2; 7 Sarcophagus. 


2015 saw the re-excavation of the city walls by the Georgian National Museum 
archaeological team. The team exposed a substantial part of the city walls (approxi- 
mately 30 m long by 70 cm high) that had been known only from photographs and 
drawings made during past excavations.'° This work significantly aided our task of 
re-examining and re-dating the walls. The wall stratigraphy demonstrates at least 
two construction layers. The first layer consisted of dry ashlars with double dovetail 
clamps recesses. They were overlaid by lime-mortared rubble. It appears that the 
dry masonry initially served as a socle for mud bricks but, later they were rebuilt 
with lime-mortared rubble occasionally re-using ashlars (Fig. 3.1—2) 

We can find similar construction techniques and sequences of layers at a number 
of archaeological sites in the southern Caucasus. These sites have revealed city walls 
and castles that were constructed with mud bricks upon a dry stone socle. Some 
evidenced the use of clamps; others did not. Two types of clamps were used mainly 
— double dove-tail clamps (or just double clamps with rounded heads!’ and 


10 Narimanishvili et al. 2016. 
!! Cf Knauf 2008, 59. 
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Fig. 2. Armazi city walls. 1. Double dove-tail clamp recesses; 
2. Rectangular tower and counterforces (re-drawn from Apakidze 1963). 


Fig. 3. Armazi city walls. Dry course masonry and lime-mortared rubble; 
2. Double dove-tail clamp recesses. 
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hook-like clamps. Hook-like clamps are considered to be a later, improved, version 
of double dove-tail clamps." 

In the southern Caucasus the Urartian cities of Teishebaini (modern Karmir 
Blur) and Erebuni showed the earliest use of mud bricks upon boulders, with occa- 
sional use of clay mixture, but no clamps.'? 

Hellenistic period sites in Iberia, such as Uplistsikhe, Gori and Tsitsamuri, dis- 
played techniques of mud-brick construction upon dry ashlars. The remnants of the 
Gori fortification walls exposed the recesses of double clamps with rounded heads!‘ 
and Tsitsamuri employed hook-like clamps. The Hellenistic and Roman castle at 
Garni, in Armenia, exposed mud bricks upon dry ashlars, as well as lime mixture 
and hook-like iron clamps.” 

The fortification walls at Garni and Armazi show similarities in the sequence of 
construction layers. Hellenistic period masonry was overlaid by lime-mortared rub- 
ble at both sites. The Garni castle was rebuilt by the Romans after they captured it 
in the 1st century AD.'° 

Comparable construction techniques of lime-mortared rubble among city walls, 
fortified settlements and military bases are evident throughout the north-eastern 
frontier of the Roman empire. Satala, Samosata and Amida exposed defensive walls 
similar to Armazi's. They were built by Vespasian and restored by Justinian." 

Archaeological materials allow us to attribute Armazi mud-brick and dry ashlar 
city walls to Hellenistic times. The building method and older-type clamps support 
this conclusion, even if we are unable to precisely date the walls. This construction 
technique, after all, was used over the course of several centuries. 

It is also difficult to provide exact dates for Armazi's lime-mortared rubble city 
walls, but I can say with confidence that several facts speak in favour of their attri- 
bution to Roman construction techniques in the 1st-3rd centuries AD. 

Firstly, the oldest dry-course wall layers were restored with later lime-mortared 
rubble. A cistern in the city, which was built according to Roman construction 
techniques, displays the same order of construction layers. The lime-mortared rub- 
ble walls of the cistern were built upon a foundation of dry ashlars that has double 
dovetail clamp recesses. The cistern, however, was built with better quality mortar 
than the city walls (Fig. 4.1). Mortared rubble defensive walls were widespread in 


12 Nylander 1970, 42-43; Adam 2008, 57-58. 

13 Oganesyan 1955, 80-83. 

14 Apakidze 1963, 191. 

15 Arakelyan 1951, 32. 

16 Arakelyan 1957, 12. 

17 Mitford 1974, 228; Crow 1986, 84; Tirpan 1989, 520-23; Gregory 1997, 40-53; Lightfoot 
1998, 278. 
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Fig. 4. Armazi cistern. 1. Walls and clamp recesses; 2. Imitation of opus reticulatum. 


mediaeval Iberia, but unlike the Armazi walls they were constructed with smaller 
stones and higher quality mortar. The Bebristsikhe mediaeval castle, located 5 km 
north of Armazi, is agood example of stratigraphy that shows earlier mortared rubble 
layers beneath mediaeval walls. 

Secondly, pot handles similar to the 1st-3rd-century AD Iberian pottery? were 
found in Armazi city wall’s rubble fill. Thirdly, Roman coins were found on the 
ashlar foundation of the city wall at Armazi.?? In comparison, 1st-2nd-century AD 
Roman coins were discovered close to the similarly constructed northern fortifi- 
cation wall at Garni castle.*! We do not know, however, exactly in which layer 
the coins were discovered. Past excavators paid little attention to stratigraphy and 
the finds were poorly recorded. Nevertheless, these finds provide some support to 
the Armazi walls’ chronology. 

We know that the Romans built city walls in Iberia. This is attested to in a Greek 
inscription of AD 75, which tells us that emperor Vespasian built walls TETXH 
for the Roman-loving D1AO*POMA... Iberian king Mithridat and his people. The 
framed and inscribed slab of stone, however, was found out of archaeological 
context, 5 km south of Armazi, at the place called Nakulbakevi (which means 
former market place in Georgian) during rock-blasting.? Most probably, it was 
inserted in a wall near the place of its discovery.” 


15 Cf Nikolaishvili ez al. 2009, 11-13. 
19 Apakidze et al. 1989, 40-41. 

20 Apakidze 1963, 259, n. 10. 

?! Arakelyan 1957, 11. 

2 Apakidze 1963, 133-34. 

23 Gagoshidze 2008, 18, n. 176. 
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The inscription is a standard Vespasian inscription found elsewhere in the 
Roman world. Like many such inscriptions, it does not tell where, how and why 
the walls were built, nor does it say who was in charge of the construction. Hence 
there was ample room for speculation. It was suggested that a Roman garrison forti- 
fied the strategic city of Armazi?* and that Vespasian left a detachment there to 
patrol as far as the Caspian and Black Seas.? Some scholars did not name the city 
but assumed the involvement of Roman engineers in city-wall building. Some 
thought that the fortifications were developed to defend the Caucasian Gate.” 

We lack direct evidence to conclude that the walls mentioned in Vespasian's 
inscription referred to Armazi's city walls or to the Caucasian Gate. Nevertheless, 
the circumstantial evidence points to Armazi. The Caucasian Gate (modern Dariali 
Pass) is an unlikely candidate because it is 150 km north of the inscription's place 
of discovery. The distance between these two points is further complicated by the 
difficult route through high mountains and narrow gorges, all facts neglected by 
Western scholars,” who thought that the inscription referred to the Caucasian 
Gate.” Finally, the earliest, archaeologically proven fortification at Dariali Pass 
dates to the late 4th century AD and corresponds in time to the Hun invasions 
through the Caucasus.?? 

Roman engineers' participation in the construction of walls in Iberia is possible. 
Moreover, they would build using Roman construction techniques. Lime-mortared 
rubble, à Roman construction method, is attested in the city walls and in other 
public and private structures of Armazi. Roman construction methods and style are 
also well documented in the city of Dzalisa (20 km north of Armazi) from the 
2nd century AD. 

The use of lime mortar in construction has been a key factor in assessing and 
dating Armazi's architecture more than a century?! Although Armazi's lime mortar 
was noted in the 1889 excavation, the use of stone aggregate in the making of the 
lime-mortared rubble was not mentioned. The use of stone aggregate was an inno- 
vative technique in building production and its spread is associated with the Romans 
as early as the 3rd century BC.? Romans would have brought it to Iberia, just as 
they brought it to Garni and to the other forts and the cities of eastern Turkey. 


24 Bosworth 1977, 226; Levick 1999, 169; Greatrex 2007, 139. 

25 Williams 1996, 22. 

26 Braund 1994, 229-30; Gagoshidze 2008, 18. 

27 Dabrova 1989, 72. 

28 Bosworth 1977, 224; Dabrova 1989, 70; Greatrex 2007, 139. 

2 Dabrova 1989, 72. 

30 Sauer er al. 2015; 2016. 

?! Kutateladze 1966; Mshvenieradze 1952, 27; Apakidze 1963, 22-23; Melitauri 1969, 67; 
Gagoshidze 2008, 39; Gamkrelidze 2012, 198. 

32 Torelli 1980, 141-59; Adam 2008, 69-84; Malacrino 2010, 116; Mogetta 2015, 2-3. 
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Notably the composition and lexical definition of lime-mortared rubble (or opus 
caementicum) corresponds to the Georgian word kvitkiri, which means stone-lime. 

Leonti Mroveli, the author of the 11th-century Georgian chronicle, reported the 
rebuilding of Armazi and Mtskheta city walls with new technique of lime mortar 
or kvitkiri as an innovation and important event in Iberia but attributed it to the 
Persian ruler Ardam.?? 

A number of Georgian scholars addressed the introduction of the kvitkiri 
construction technique in Iberia. Apakidze agreed with the assumption expressed 
in the 19th century by Teimuraz Batonishvili that lime mortar was used in Iberia 
before Ardam and that its use was widespread after the 3rd century BC.?? Kipiani, 
however, thought that lime-mortar techniques spread from Persia to Rome in the 
beginning of the 3rd century BC and that after some technological enhancements 
it became Roman concrete. He argued that the Seleucids introduced lime mortar 
in Iberia, but that Mroveli wrongly attributed it to the Persian Ardam. Kipiani 
considered lime-mortar and stone-aggregate production to be a mediaeval 
innovation.” 

These claims have no support. The arguments for Persian or Seleucid source are 
based solely on interpretations of mediaeval Georgian written records. Mroveli’s 
chronicle linked semi-mythological characters to the city or city wall construction. 
Note that no archaeological evidence supports a Persian/Seleucid source. There 
is no evidence of lime-mortared rubble construction in Iberia before the 1st- 
2nd centuries AD. Mroveli formed his narrative by compiling and editing earlier 
Armenian and Georgian texts. Other authors have shown repeatedly that it contains 
factual and chronological errors.*° It is noteworthy that the chronicle emphasises 
the significance of kvitkiri, but it cannot be used as a basis for dating its first appear- 
ance in Iberia. 

Apart from these issues, Vespasian’s inscription raises another question — why 
would the Romans construct walls in Iberia in AD 75? If we follow Roman political 
and military activities in the East during the 70s, we will see that to reorganise the 
eastern frontier, Vespasian fortified Satala in AD 71-72, re-established Miletene in 
AD 72, rebuilt Samosata and constructed a road network between Melitene and 
Satala.*” In 72 AD he annexed Armenia Minor and made it part of Cappadocia.*® 
During this period, the Romans once again gradually moved towards the southern 
Caucasus and returned to Iberia. Thus, according to the inscription, in AD 75, 


33 Thomson 1996, 16-17. 

54 Apakidze 1963, 23-24. 

35 Kipiani 2010, 135-40. 

36 Arakhamia 2002, 132-33; Sanadze 2001, 8. 
37 Bosworth 1976. 

38 Dabrova 1986, 71. 
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Vespasian constructed walls in Iberia. Was this effort a single benefaction to reward 
the Iberian king's services related to security measures of Dariali Pass or was it 
connected to Vespasian's eastern frontier policy? Did Iberia play a certain role in 
that policy? 

In the Ist century AD, Romans favoured the Iberians for two key reasons. 
Iberians controlled the main routes through the Caucasus Mountains and they were 
in good relationships with the Sarmatian tribes. Due to these circumstances Iberia 
was able to serve Roman political objectives in AD 36. Iberians let allied Sarmatian 
tribes cross the Dariali Pass, but blocked the movement of pro-Parthian tribes. 
In alliance with Sarmatian tribes, the Iberians defeated the Parthians. As reward, 
Romans installed an Iberian prince on the Armenian throne and Armenia returned 
to Roman control.*? 

Sarmatian invasions against Parthia, which were instigated by the Hyrcanians in 
AD 72 and 75, once again backed Roman interests in the region, albeit coinciden- 
tally. There is no evidence that the Sarmatians crossed the Iberian-controlled 
Caucasus passes during these invasions, although Bosworth infers that they might 
have passed with their booty through Iberian territory on return.” 

As we can see, Sarmatian tribes did not pose a threat to Roman security in the 
Ist century AD, but they were a noteworthy power that Iberians could manage 
among others, in ways that furthered Roman interests in the region with minimal 
Roman effort in the matter. Another Sarmatian invasion against the Albans in 
AD 135, instigated by Iberians, supports this view.? Accordingly, Roman interests 
in Iberia in the 1st century AD would be less motivated by securing the Dariali 
Pass? and more motivated by the benefits of Iberian influence over the Sarmatians 
to further Roman interests and help them to control Armenia. 

Roman support to Iberia in the form of construction of fortifications was not 
Rome's only act of benefaction. Rome appreciated strong friendly kings and king- 
doms and would have considered them as part of her military strength.“ We know 
of other instances of a Roman emperor's generosity to an Iberian king. Hadrian 
(AD 117-138) gave a cohort and elephant to the Iberian Pharasmanes (Historia 
Augusta, Hadrian 17. 11). Considering the political situation during the 1st- 
2nd centuries in the north-east of the empire, Bosworth supposed that Iberia along 
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with adjoining Caucasian Albania was firmly embedded in Rome’s frontier system.‘ 
In fact, we may infer that the politics that Rome pursued in the Near East, in Syria 
and in surrounding provinces — building provincia-friendly kingdoms on its fron- 
tiers — took place in Iberia as well. 

The Roman approach to Iberia changed greatly over time. We know from Res 
Gestae Divi Augusti that by the end of Augustus’s reign, Iberians sought Roman 
friendship.“ By the mid 70's the Iberian king and his people had achieved the status 
of Philoromana.“® 

The most intense Roman-Iberian interactions took place between the Ist and 
3rd centuries AD. The date can be gained from the history of Roman-Iberian 
relationships. And the intensity of those contacts is reflected by the architecture 
of Armazi. Nearly all of Armazi’s structures suggest a Roman-influenced urban 
environment. The exception is the earliest Column Hall. 

The Column Hall was built with dry courses of ashlars and mud bricks. It 
was thought to be part of a king’s palace and, like the dry-course masonry city 
walls, was dated to the 4th-3rd centuries BC.^? Later Gagoshidze re-dated it to the 
Ist century AD, claiming that the ashlars were mortared. He suggested that the hall 
was in use in the 2nd century AD, because a Late Parthian bone relief plaque deco- 
rated with a nude female figure was found in its interior?! It is noteworthy that the 
bone figure is nearly identical to synchronous nude male figures found at the fire 
temple at Mele Hairam in Turkmenistan” (Fig. 5). The figure also finds a stylistic 
resemblance to the wall paintings of the palace at Qal’-i Yazdigird in Iran.” 
The function or purpose of bone plaques is unknown. 

In my investigations, I was not able to find mortar between the ashlars of the 
Column Hall. In my view, the structure is characterised by linear and closed archi- 
tecture that was widespread in Hellenistic palace architecture of the Near East.“ 
The building techniques and design of the Column Hall had been employed for 
centuries. It is not suitable for precise dating solely on these bases, but, as Gagoshidze 
suggested, a Late Parthian bone plaque might indicate a 2nd-century use or renova- 
tion of the hall. Furthermore, the column bases of the hall resemble the 2nd century 
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Fig. 5. Bone plaques from Armazi (stored at the Georgian National Museum) 
and Mele Hairam (right). 


Tuscan style bases that are found at Armaziskhevi, Dzalisa and Garni. The linear 
architecture and dry course masonry of the Column Hall differs significantly 
from mortared rubble architecture that prevails in the city. The Column Hall most 
probably predated the Roman arrival in Iberia. 

Growth of the city to the north was triggered by the development of a water 
supply system. Armazi was supplied by several springs that drain into the Kura river. 
These spring waters were distributed by clay pipes to an aboveground cistern and 
at least three bath houses. The cistern is located on the same terrace as the Column 
Hall. It was built with typical Roman construction methods on a pre-existing dry 
stone substructure. It employed Roman concrete, radial arches and projecting but- 
tresses. A small portion of an interior wall evidenced the decorative use of pseudo 
opus reticulatum (Fig. 4.2). This is significant because opus reticulatum was uncom- 
mon outside Italy and rare in the Near East. Outside Italy, its use was ascribed to 
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Roman client kings or connected to the presence of Roman legions.’ Apparently 
the cistern was reused for other purposes at some point, since a fragment of a poly- 
chrome wall painting was also found there. The Armazi cistern is the only cistern 
known in Iberia. It would have been built in the late 1st-2nd centuries AD during 
the period of the most intense Roman-Iberian relationships. 

Three bath houses operated in Armazi. They were situated on a terrace above 
the cistern. Two of the baths were situated below the spring-line, where they could 
capture a sufficient quantity of water. Waste water was discharged through a drain- 
age system into the river. The baths were constructed with Roman concrete, laid 
axially from north to south, and displayed the sequence of cold, warm and hot 
rooms with their plunges, pools, exedras, furnaces and hypocausts typical of Roman 
baths (Fig. 6). Standardised fired bricks were used for the building of furnaces and 
hypocausts. Tegula mammata was used in sudatoria and warm rooms. Square flow 
bricks, however, are not attested at Armazi’s baths. Roman baths are known in 
Iberia from six sites. Almost all were constructed using the same techniques and 
have the same linear planning.°° Only baths at Dzalisa vary. One is decorated with 
mosaics and another has more complex planning. The Armazi baths show similari- 
ties in planning to Roman linear bath houses found elsewhere from the 1st century 
BC. For instance, the Ist-century BC Third Winter Palace main bath in Jericho,” 
the Ist-century AD baths at the Huggin Hill in London,’ the 2nd-century AD 
bath with mosaics at the Garni castle? and the 2nd—3rd-century bath at Hales 
Roman villa in Staffordshire. 

The baths at Armazi show the uniformity that is inherent in Roman bath archi- 
tecture, but their shape or nature do not suggest either a public or private context. 
Two Greek inscriptions found near one bath, however, suggest its private context. 
The inscriptions tell us that the bath belonged to daughters of the royal family. 
They recite the name of the benefactor who, at his own expense, restored the water 
system for the bath house. The inscriptions were dated to the 2nd—3rd centu- 
ries AD.9 According to construction techniques the bath houses could have been 
built in the 1st or 2nd centuries AD. Tegula mammata was not used after the 
2nd century. It was replaced by tubuli, which is remarkably not evidenced at 
Armazi. As the inscriptions suggest, the use of the bath houses could have continued 
into the 3rd century. The Armazi baths together with its water supply system 
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showed a transformation in urban life and revealed bathing as a social phenomenon, 
an important theme in Roman urbanism. The baths exhibit Roman influence in 
private social activities, whereas an example of Roman influence in more public 
social interaction is found in Armazi’s central temple. 

The central temple of the city changed the urban layout by adding a new public 
space to it. It was erected on the northern edge of the same lower terrace as the 
Column Hall, but overlooked the Kura river and its environs. The temple was 
rectangular in plan. Three semi-circular recesses survived inside of it, forming apses 
in the northern, southern and western walls. The foundation of the temple was built 
with mortared rubble and sandstone blocks, but the walls were mud bricks. Apses 
in the interior were shaped and framed by timbers and compressed clay?! (Fig. 7.1). 
The temple suggests affiliation to a Roman architectural style. It exhibits such typical 
Roman architectural elements as apses and a pedestal for a cult statue. The setting 
and visual effectiveness also resembles Roman temple design. 

The Roman style of the temple was intermixed with local techniques, particularly 
that of mud-brick architecture. An ornamented pedestal and a central hexagonal 
column base fastened with hook-like iron clamps also displayed a mixture of differ- 
ent ornamental motifs. 

The temple has been dated to the 4th century.” The building most similar to it 
that immediately comes to mind is the Medical Treatment Building in the temple 
complex of the Asclepion at Pergamon (Fig. 7.2). This building, although larger 
than the Armazi temple and of stone construction, was built in AD 174. The idea 
of apses and round shapes could have come from Pergamon to Iberia, as Pergamon 
was one of those leading centres that spread innovative ideas to other eastern parts 
of the Roman world. 

If the Armazi temple was styled after that at Pergamon, then it would have been 
built after AD 174. It would also have been built before AD 224, which is the date 
of the Sassanids’ establishment in Iran. The Sasanians confronted the Romans in the 
East and political power started to shift between these two powers. Among other 
regions of the Near East, the southern Caucasus came under Sasanian control. As 
the Sasanians reorganised their territory, they defined Iran and non-Iran. Zoroastrian 
propaganda became influential, especially under Shapur I (AD 242-270). From 
Shapur's inscription we know that Iberia was deemed a part of non-Iran.° Under 
such political and religious conditions, Iberians would not have constructed a central 
Roman temple, which probably served dual religious and political missions. 


9! Kipiani 2011. 
9? Kipiani 2011. 
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Fig. 6. Armazi Roman baths (drawings by I. Esvanjia). 


Fig. 7. 1. Pergamon, Medical Treatment Building. 2. Armazi temple with apses 
(re-drawn from Kipiani 2011). 
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According to the Nisibis treaty, by the end of the 3rd century Iberia once again 
fell under Roman influence“ and remained so for at least half of a century. Never- 
theless, the erection of a Roman pagan temple in Armazi during this time also seems 
unlikely because the political and religious centre of Iberia had moved to Mtskheta, 
across the Kura river, where the Iberian king and his family adopted Christianity 
in early 4th century. Hence, it is likely that the Armazi temple was built in the late 
2nd or early 3rd century AD. 

A strict chronology cannot be applied to Armazi’s architecture, building methods, 
architectural details, masonry facing, or stylistic changes, for the simple reason that 
it was located at the fringe of the Roman empire’s north-eastern border. Any tech- 
nique, style, or innovation would arrive later and would merge with local traditions. 
I can think of several such examples. The interior of the Temple, for example, was 
decorated with pseudo-Corinthian orders; the wall decoration of the cistern is an 
imitation of opus reticulatum; and the hot rooms of the bath houses are aligned to 
the north instead of the south. 

Besides provincialism, cost-effective construction methods can be seen in the 
architecture of the city. The central Temple of the city was constructed with mud 
bricks, the apses were shaped with compressed clay and timbers; no volcanic ash, 
a key component of Roman concrete, was identified in bath concrete samples; 
standardised fired bricks were used only in the lower courses of the bath houses; 
concrete was not employed in domestic architecture, rather dwellings were built 
with mud bricks on cobble stone socle. Yet, despite all these local techniques, 
Roman urbanism is strongly expressed in the city’s architecture and planning. It is 
remarkable how Armazi’s difficult terrain was masterfully exploited. The city was 
built on several terraces overlooking plains and rivers, where the structures have 
been placed. The construction technique of mortared rubble or Roman concrete, 
the water supply and drainage systems, the cistern and the bath houses aided in this 
urban organisation. All were unknown before the Romans appeared in Iberia. 

A cemetery was not identified within the limits of Armazi, but several graves have 
been found inside the city. One isolated collective sarcophagus is worth mentioning. 
It was placed at the northern entrance of the city. The sarcophagus was carved from 
massive basaltic stone. Its roof was clamped with hook-like clamps. The location of 
the sarcophagus and its grave goods suggest that it may have belonged to the royal 
family. The silverware included a 3rd century high-quality Roman silver bowl. The 
bowl was decorated with prominent themes of Bacchic masks and hunting scenes. 
It finds close parallels with silver bowls decorations from the 1st-2nd-century 
Berthoville and the 4th-century Carthage Treasures. 
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Fig. 8. Silver gryphon-throne leg-covers and Roman silver bowl. 
Displayed at the Georgian National Museum. 


Besides Roman silver tableware such as spoons, plates, bowls and golden jewellery, 
two covers of furniture legs were recovered from the sarcophagus. The leg covers 
were made of hammered silver and represented gryphons (Fig. 8). They may have 
been designed to cover the front legs of a throne and at death placed in the grave 
as insignia. Furniture or throne platform metal leg covers depicting animal paws or 
other decorative motifs are known from Assyria and Iran. Their use was continued 
through the Sasanian Iran. The Sasanians associated gryphons with royal power. 
A number of bronze furniture legs representing gryphons are known from Metro- 
politan, Louvre, Hermitage and Baku museum collections.° The Armazi gryphon 
differs from those examples in material and techniques and it has bird claws instead 
of animal paws. Yet, it has such visual similarities as pointed ears, floral decoration 
and vitality of expression. Whether the item is local or imported, in whole it reflects 
a Sasanian influence. The sarcophagus itself demonstrated prestige and wealth of an 
upper social stratum unprecedented in Iberia. 

Based on the discussed topics, it is reasonable to conclude that Roman influence 
in Armazi was exclusive throughout the 1st-3rd centuries AD. Nevertheless, like 
many other cities in the Roman east, Armazi shows mixed traditions of Iranian and 
Roman cultures, rooted in the Hellenistic period past. The Parthian bone figure 
and silver gryphon couch legs demonstrate that. 

Coins, together with other archaeological artefacts, give us a clear idea of the 
situation in Iberia. Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the coin assem- 
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blages of Iberia in the early centuries AD. But it should be noted that 
the most intense circulation of coins, particularly Roman coins, is observed in the 
1st-3rd centuries. 

Roman influence came to Iberia in several ways. It came from the Romanised 
East in the same manner as Hellenistic culture had penetrated from the Hellenised 
East. We read of an Iberian king’s and his court's visit to the imperial capital in 
the 2nd century AD (Epitome 69. 1). Having visited Rome, the Iberian aristocracy 
also would bring Roman ideas, practices and knowledge back to their kingdom. 
Following their visits, they would wish to display contemporary fashions and activi- 
ties in their own country illustrating their connection to the greater Roman world: 
bathing, for instance, eating with spoons, and wearing and using finger-rings. 
Roman military personnel might have been present in Iberia from time to time, as 
Pharasmanes was given a Roman cohort. Pursuing a Roman life-style, the soldiers 
would find it imitated by the local population. 

In the 1st-3rd centuries AD, an active city life is observed in Armazi. The 
favourable location contributed to the city's development as well. As a hillside city 
it overlooked a navigable river and road crossings. It could control roads and water- 
ways during wartime and trade during peacetime. In fact, the city had a leading 
position in the politics of the country by the time of Pompey's invasion. It was 
conquered by Pompey as a main city. During Pompey's incursion the Iberian king 
escaped from there. Peace negotiations between Romans and Iberians took place 
there (Dio Cassius Roman History 37. 3). Armazi remained important through the 
3rd century and its urban space changed greatly during this time span. Only city 
walls and the Column Hall have survived from pre-Roman times. The impact of 
Roman culture is obvious on the urban space and images. Armazi's urban develop- 
ment was a response to the Roman impact. 


Conclusions 

The urban development of Armazi is attested by the notable structural design of the 
Ist-3rd centuries AD. During this period, new construction techniques and archi- 
tectural styles prevailed in the city. The use of rounded and hexagonal forms, the 
axial planning of structures, and the use of landscape in architectural settings, all 
suggested affinities with Roman designs and may denote the presence of Roman 
architects and craftsmen at Armazi. Romans brought innovation and development 
to the city. Armazi is a powerful expression of its time that reflects traces of Roman 
urbanism. 
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Roman urbanism in Iberia was not a result of Roman deliberate policy. Certain 
political circumstances in the Pontus and the Near East instigated Roman-Iberian 
political and subsequent cultural relationships. Roman culture is expressed through 
texts, architecture and artefacts, it stimulated construction activities that were 
connected with the building of Roman social systems and networks. This not only 
broadens our understanding of urban developments in Iberia, but also shows 
a trajectory of Roman urbanism. 
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THE FOUNDING OF CONSTANTINOPLE: 
AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH* 


MARIO BAGHOS 


Abstract 

This article addresses a lacuna in the existing scholarship on the founding of Constantinople, 
namely, that many contemporary Byzantinists overlook the religious and cosmic significance 
of the incipient city. Using insights from the history of religions, specifically the heuristic 
devices of imago mundi (image of the world) and axis mundi (centre of the world) as articu- 
lated by Mircea Eliade, this article demonstrates that Constantinople was intended at its 
outset as the recapitulation and intersection of a cosmos imbued with the sacred. The article 
also addresses the nuances inherent in the founding of the city, including the extent to 
which St Constantine the Great incorporated the ruler cult — as inherent to the civic enter- 
prise — into his new capital, along with the Christian symbolism that would condition the 
city’s thousand-year history. 


Ancient and medieval cities were often created in view of symbolically imitating the 
cosmos within their precincts.! This gave them a sense of all embracing order that 
stood against the chaotic forces that prevailed outside their city walls or the borders 
of their kingdoms.’ Importantly, the cosmic order recapitulated within the city 
space was considered imbued with the sacred.? All of this was especially the case at 
the founding of Constantinople, which was the centre of the (Eastern) Roman or 
Byzantine empire that was established in AD 330 by St Constantine the Great 
(r. 306—337), and would last for over a thousand years. Constantinople was also 
called New Rome, since it was intended by its founder to replace the old Rome, 
upon which it was partly modelled. Much like the founding of ancient cities 
throughout the world, Constantine in various ways incorporated into his city art 
and architecture that comprised multiple representations of reality. This is exhibited 


* This article is based on a chapter from my doctoral thesis Eternal Cities: Rome, Constantinople, 
and their Antecedents as Images and Centres of the World, completed in 2015 in the Department of 
Studies in Religion at the University of Sydney. This version is thoroughly revised. I am grateful to 
my supervisors, examiners, colleagues and friends for their constrictive criticism and feedback. I thank 
AWE's anonymous referees for their comments. 
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by the fact that, at its outset, the city was filled with many diverse religious symbols 
and monuments coming from both pagan and Christian contexts. This means that, 
irrespective of Constantine's personal convictions — for his actions in and around 
Rome and Judea (specifically Jerusalem) point to his increasing embracement of 
Christianity — it is precisely the manifold religious symbols that he included within 
his city, such as the tripods from Delphi and the Trojan Palladion, that constituted 
Constantinople as a new centre of the world (in Latin, axis mundi) and an image of 
the cosmos (imago mundi). In this article, I use insights from the history of religions, 
namely the concepts of imago mundi and axis mundi as employed by the renowned 
historian of religions, Mircea Eliade, as heuristic devices to demonstrate that 
Constantinople at its founding was intended as an imago et axis mundi, an image 
and centre of the world. 

Since Delphi and Troy were Greek cities, and the Romans were known for appro- 
priating aspects of Greek culture, then the impact of these cities on Constantinople 
need not surprise us. What might come as a surprise is that Constantine was drawing 
on a panoply of symbols coming from a range of cultures that, chronologically, 
extend all the way back to ancient Mesopotamia, which is where the first towns 
or cities emerged.° Indeed, Mesopotamian cities, like Egyptian and Greek ones, and 
in a similar fashion to Jerusalem and Rome, were considered, for the most part, 
microcosms imbued with the sacred. They were viewed as created by God or the gods, 
however perceived, usually through an intermediary agent, the king or ruler.’ In their 
acts of founding cities, rulers imitated God or the gods or acted as their principal 
agents, and often they were considered gods in themselves. (This is known as the ruler 
cult, and it is questionable the extent to which Constantine adhered to it.) 

This article assesses the extent to which Constantinople at its founding can be 
considered an image and centre of the world precisely in the sense that other ancient 
cities could. First, I engage with the work of some major historians in the 20th and 
21st centuries in order to demonstrate that, with only a few exceptions, there has 
been a lack of interdisciplinarity — or lack of bridging historiographical approaches 
towards Byzantium with insights from other disciplines — in relation to Constantine’s 
founding of his city.? In my assessment of the founding of the city, I employ the 
above-mentioned heuristic concepts from the history of religions, the imago mundi 
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and axis mundi, in order to show that the city at its founding was considered as 
having cosmic significance. Next, I take the first steps in this interdisciplinary 
approach towards the founding of Constantinople through my application of imago 
mundi and axis mundi to various regions of, and monuments within, the city, such 
as Constantine’s Forum, named after himself and from which — according to the 
5th-century Eunomian historian Philostorgius of Borissus — the emperor began 
construction on his new capital (Philostorgius Church History 2. 9a).? I also address 
the immediate antecedents of Constantine’s building projects in Constantinople, 
which are in the old Rome, along with the correspondence he created between the 
two cities in order to demonstrate that his New Rome was superior to the former. 
The other regions and monuments in Constantinople that have cosmic significance 
that I address are: the Philadelphion square, the suburb of Viglentiou, the Golden 
Gate, the Capitolium, the Hippodrome and the Milion. I also address the founding 
ceremony of the city. In my assessment, I omit, for the sake of brevity, the following 
Constantinian structures: the Great Palace, the Regia, the Senate house, the 
Augusteion (formerly the Tetrastoon) and the baths of Zeuxippos.? I briefly address 
the churches the emperor built in the city in the conclusion. 

In my assessment of the founding of Constantinople, the main primary sources 
that I consult are early Byzantine historians such as Eusebius of Caesarea, the first 
major Church historian, and Philostorgius, who described the city as founded by 
divine providence (Church History 2. 9a).'! Also consulted are Socrates Scholasticus 
(ca. early 5th century), who once described Constantinople as ‘one vast congrega- 
tion’ (Ecclesiastical History 7. 22), and Salamanes Hermias Sozomen (ca. 400— 
450), who described Constantinople as ‘acropolis of all’ (cxporméAems tho onc) 
(Historia Ecclesiastica 7. 4. 5),? in other words, of the whole world.!^ This article 
also consults later Byzantine sources including, but not restricted to, Procopius of 
Caesarea's Buildings (mid-500s), the Chronicle of John Malalas (491—578), the 
6th-century Chronicon Paschale and the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai (or ‘Brief 
Historical Notes’) that was compiled together with the Patria Constantinoupoleos 
of the 10th century. 
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Lucy Grig and Gavin Kelly have recently affirmed concerning the founding of 
Constantinople that the scholarship on the ‘early years of [the city] provides no 
consensus’ in relation to the manner in which it was founded. They also stated that 
‘the fourth century sources cast only occasional light, and that later ones ... are not 
to be trusted’.!° This position assumes that later writers read their own agendas 
or biases into the founding of the city. However, in the absence of any reliable 
contemporary sources on the founding of Constantinople, all that remain are rep- 
resentations of this event by later writers. This article therefore focuses predomi- 
nantly on these representations, since apart from them we would know very little 
about the subject at hand. The article therefore addresses the Byzantine mentalites 
concerning the founding of Constantinople reflected in these representations; 
representations which ultimately have their antecedents in Constantine’s act of 
founding the city. Moreover, it must also be affırmed that while one would be hard 
pressed to find the exact phrases imago mundi or axis mundi in the primary sources, 
I nevertheless demonstrate throughout that the evidence under evaluation yields 
itself neatly to these heuristic concepts, which I will now further define. 


Definitions 

Generally speaking, for ancient and medieval persons the three main tiers of 
the cosmos were ‘heaven, earth and hell’,!° alternately describable as the celestial, 
terrestrial and subterranean or infernal levels of reality, and are referred to as such 
throughout this article. However, it would be incorrect to assume that each and 
every inhabitant of Constantinople viewed the cosmos as constituted by these three 
layers of reality in a topographical sense. Indeed, many early Christian theologians 
consistently used them as existentially charged metaphors for a positive experience 
of the grace of God (the celestial or heavenly),'” the passions (earthly),'® or a nega- 
tive experience of God (the subterranean or infernal).!? As such, this three-tiered 
vision of the cosmos must be acknowledged as applying in a general sense. Given 
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that axis mundi denotes the intersection of the three cosmic regions, and imago 
mundi encompasses them, unless otherwise stated, within this article the words 
‘cosmos’ and mundus should be considered interchangeable. In any case, for Eliade, 
it was not just cities, but both natural and human-made objects that could be 
considered imagines et axes mundi (images and centres of the world). These included 
natural objects, such as trees, mountains, vines,” and manufactured ones, including 
temples, palaces, monuments and churches.”! There are various reasons why these 
objects could manifest the sacred. As axes mundi, mountains, trees and vines, on 
account of their vertical orientation, could be viewed as intersecting any or all of 
the three cosmic planes, thereby disclosing a ‘wholly different’ order to our mun- 
dane experience.” 

I have stated that most ancient and medieval cultures viewed reality as comprised 
of three main cosmic tiers, ‘heaven, earth and hell',? so that when one of these 
objects manifested the sacred, which was necessarily related to the heavenly realm 
— or could even be considered beyond it”? — this meant that that object could be 
viewed as the meeting place or intersection between heaven and earth and the 
underworld.” (Often only heaven and earth were intersected, but this is not uni- 
laterally the case.) Temples, palaces and cities, while possibly built upon or made 
to resemble natural axes mundi, not only intersected and supported the cosmic 
regions, but often recapitulated one or all of these three realms, making them images 
of the world, or imagines mundi; images that were imbued with sacredness on 
account of their summation of the heavenly or celestial plane where God or the 
gods dwelt.? 

The fact that these images of the world were constructed as such was inferable 
for Eliade in the geometric shapes, such as the circle?? and the square,” that were 
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incorporated into architectural designs. This is because both of these shapes, when 
considered from a central axis, project the four horizons or the four cardinal points 
(north, south, east and west) as aspects of the world.*° To these shapes, which 
appear in the architectural designs of many symbolic structures in cities such as 
Constantinople, must be added the triangular or pyramidal shape, symbolising fire?! 
or heavenly ascent,*” as well as the cross. Below we shall see that the erection of 
monumental crosses by Constantine the Great in Constantinople was endowed with 
symbolic significance insofar as it was through the cross that Christ saved the world 
(Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai 23); a world which, in some early Christian 
sources, such as St Paul’s letter to the Philippians, is considered comprised of the 
celestial, terrestrial and infernal realms.?* St Paul's writings, as well as the general 
testimony of the Church concerning the cross of Christ, would constitute the basis 
for later reflections by patristic authors such as the 4th-century Cappadocian 
St Gregory of Nyssa, who described the cross as symbolically reaching out to the 
cardinal points of the cosmos (like the circle and the square) from a central axis 
through its arms (Gregory of Nyssa The Great Catechism 32), in other words, as 
an imago mundi and an axis mundi. 

For now, it is to key modern scholarly approaches to Byzantium that we turn, 
in order to demonstrate that the prevailing historiography on Constantinople — 
specifically in relation, but not limited to, the city’s founding — can benefit from 
an interdisciplinary engagement with the history of religions. 


Modern Scholarship on the Founding of Constantinople 

It is a truism that modern scholarship on Constantinople has had to contend with 
the negative approaches to the empire initiated by Enlightenment thinkers. Enlight- 
enment approaches towards Byzantium both degraded Constantinople for its religi- 
osity and entirely missed the cosmic significance of its founding for the Byzantines. 
Voltaire described its history as a ‘worthless collection’ containing ‘nothing but 
declamations and miracles. It is a disgrace to the human mind. Later, Edward 
Gibbon asserted that once the Roman empire was transferred to the East, it promptly 
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became corrupted by '... the stately affectation of the courts of Asia. The distinctions 
of personal merit and influence, so conspicuous in a republic, so feeble and obscure 
under a monarchy, were abolished by the despotism of the emperors.” Gibbon’s 
preference for the Roman Republic over and against the Byzantine imperial estab- 
lishment is telling of the mentality of the period; monarchism being irreconcilable 
with the ‘enlightened’ spirit of the emergent Western nations. This has been sum- 
marised by George Ostrogorsky as “The enlightened age of rationalism was proud 
of its “reason”, its philosophical outlook and its religious skepticism, and it despised 
the whole history of the medieval period.’** Although in the mid-20th century 
Ostrogorsky claimed that ‘today there is no need to emphasise the unsoundness of 
Gibbon’,® still the afterlife of the Gibbonian position on the city of Constantinople 
and its empire has been difficult to overcome. This is evidenced by the fact that 
more recent and very important works on Byzantium, by Averil Cameron, for 
instance, have still had to contend with it.“ Nevertheless, Cameron’s research has 
been monumental in rehabilitating the reputation of Byzantium, especially since 
her work is interdisciplinary.*! Cameron followed a host of other scholars who in 
the 20th century worked towards establishing the study of Byzantium as a legitimate 
academic discipline, including O.M. Dalton, J.C.S. Runciman, H.StL.B. Moss 
and N.H. Baynes, Ostrogorsky already mentioned, Alexander Kazhdan, A.H.M. 
Jones, Cyril Mango and others. But some of these scholars did not consider the 
founding of Constantinople as very significant. Indeed, Cameron and Jones asserted 
that Constantinople was not meant to be a new capital, but simply an imperial resi- 
dence like the ones at Nicomedia or Trier.? Brief, yet sobering statements by schol- 
ars such as Judith Herrin regarding the fact that the Byzantine empire ‘considered 
itself the centre of the world, and Constantinople as the replacement of Rome’? 
have impressed upon me the need to explore this theme further, and Herrin’s will- 
ingness to use insights from the history of mentalities“ in her study of Byzantium 
has further convinced me that the same can be done in relation to the history of 
religions. 
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Dean Miller’s Imperial Constantinople, a study that begins with an assessment 
of the disjunction between human beings and nature, ‘Subject and Object - Man 
from his physically nutritive environment once extensive with him',? is one such 
interdisciplinary work. This disjunction, for Miller, was caused by the creation of 
the city in history, and could only be solved when human beings deliberately 
ordered their cities to reflect the cosmos.*° With recourse to Eliade,* Miller defined 
Constantinople as recapitulating ‘the ruling and shaping patterns and metaphors’ 
of the universe, so that the empire — reflecting the cosmos — became ‘headed 
by, concentrated in, and iconically and symbolically represented by its center and 
city, and in and by the creator of that city'. In other words, Miller described 
Constantinople as an image and centre of the world, ‘the eternal Center’? as he 
called it, under the 'king-emperor, the demiurge, the representative, the vice-regent 
of God'.?? But he did not, unfortunately, analyse the founding of the city in this 
regard. (Indeed, he immediately moved in the first chapter of this work to an 
assessment of Constantinople from the 10th century onwards?!) 

Regrettably, Miller’s insightful approach did not make many waves in scholarship, 
and, as far as I am aware, no one else has consistently employed ideas or conceptual 
categories from the history of religions in their assessments of Constantinople. 
Although Byzantinists (with the exception of Miller) and scholars of late antiquity 
in general have resisted, or may simply not have been aware of, the history of 
religions, in the realm of art history one does encounter a fruitful engagement with 
insights from this discipline. Ann Marie Yasin, for instance, described Eusebius of 
Caesarea’s delineation of Constantine’s church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
as including ‘a notion of a sacred “center” comparable to that advanced by Eliade’.? 
While engaging with Eliadean concepts throughout her work,” Yasin did not 
however apply them to cities as her scope of analysis was purposefully limited to 
architectural space. A recent book by Bonna Westcoat and Robert Ousterhout 
entitled Architecture of the Sacred: Space, Ritual, and Experience from Classical Greece 
to Byzantium, mentions Eliade along with Rudolph Otto and Emile Durkheim in 
relation to their assessments of ‘places on earth where natural forces interact to 
exude a numinosity’.°4 The application of this assertion to Eliade is tenuous, given 
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that he believed the sacred to be ontologically different from nature, within which 
it was paradoxically revealed.°° Nevertheless, while there is no consistent applica- 
tion of insights from the history of religions to Constantinople in Westcoat and 
Ousterhout’s book, it constitutes a step in this direction. 

Although not engaging the history of religions, the magisterial work of Sarah 
Bassett on The Urban Image of Late Antique Constantinople published in 2004, 
not only describes, with reference to material culture, the competing pagan and 
Christian traditions about the founding of the city,°° but it also highlights the 
symbolic significance of many of the artefacts incorporated into Constantinople 
at its founding. Basset described the Hippodrome, for example, ‘as a microcosm 

. over which the emperor himself held sway'.” Her analyses, based on extant 
primary and material sources, of the artistic ‘collections’ in some of the city's 
symbolic structures can assist greatly in an assessment of the founding of 
Constantinople. Sources that have been less useful are those stemming from 
the discipline of archaeology. For example, the topographical assessments in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers are very important insofar as they can help us to recon- 
struct the no longer extant civic space of Constantinople, but they cannot assist 
much in reconstructing the religious or cosmic significance of the city. Indeed, 
with the notable exception of Bassett’s Urban Image — which crosses the plane 
between art and archaeological history — not many scholars working within the 
field of archaeology have addressed the city's founding in terms of cosmic symbol- 
ism. Instead, the research has been more concerned with a reconstruction of the 
topography of the ancient city based on first-hand observations and the extant 
monuments.” And a similar thing can be said about Byzantine numismatics, 
which includes very few assessments of the significance of religious or cosmic 
symbolism on Byzantine coins. 

In relation to modern historiography anchored on Constantine's person and his 
era, many notable scholars who addressed the founding of Constantinople within 
their comprehensive studies on the emperor Constantine himself — including Jones?! 
Ramsey MacMullen,° Timothy Barnes, Michael Grant,” Hans Pohlsander,°* 
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Charles Matson Odahl,” Raymond Van Dam“ and Peter Leithart°” — do not give 
enough credence to Constantine’s founding of his capital as a symbolic image and 
centre of the world. This is surprising, given that in popular-prose type books on 
Byzantium we see, for example, John Julius Norwich describing the Milion, or 
golden milestone of Constantinople — which measured the distances to the various 
cities in the empire and was based on the Roman emperor Augustus’ milliareum 
aureum — as ‘the centre of the world’.°® This idea was implicitly reiterated in relation 
to the Milion by Michael Angold in his Byzantium: The Bridge from Antiquity to 
the Middle Ages,” and more recently in Thomas Madden's Istanbul: City of Majesty 
at the Crossroads of the World? and Richard Fidler's Ghost Empire’! Even so, the 
descriptions of Constantinople as the centre of the world on account of the Milion 
seem to only imply this in a geographical sense. They do not mention the attempts 
to intersect heaven and earth within the city that we have seen so far characterises 
our definition of the axis mundi. Moreover, scholars such as Grant actually described 
some building projects in Constantinople — including Constantine’s Forum that 
was full of religious and cosmic symbolism — as ‘secular’, and Jones described 
the rites associated with the founding of the city also by this term.” However, 
the rituals associated with the city’s founding, addressed below, demonstrate that 
the word ‘secular’, because of its contemporary association with a-religiosity, is used 
problematically here. 

This ‘secularising’ approach to the founding of Constantinople is reflected not 
only in relation to the city’s Forum and foundation ceremony, but in the religious 
objects deliberately inserted by Constantine into the city as well, such as statues of 
Tyche, or Fortune, which were displayed in several locations in the city and which 
were paraded through it on the day of its founding. For Jones,” Pohlsander” and 
Jonathan Bardill,”° in this period Tyche was merely a personified abstraction and 
not to be considered a literal goddess. But there is no real evidence for Tyche as 
having been taken so lightly by the Romans at this time. MacMullen also held this 
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view concerning the use of Tyche symbolism in the city, and he added that in the 
new capital the old gods had no place’,” while Leithart explained away the pagan 
imagery in Constantine’s Forum as having nothing to do with pagan religion and 
the ruler cult,” but as evocative of the Roman past. Below we shall see that the 
veneration of a statue of Constantine as the Tyche of the city that took place at its 
founding contradicts Leithart’s assertion, and that pagan temples were built in the 
city alongside Christian churches. That the former would quickly fall into disuse 
owing to the city’s rapid Christianisation is a truism — and a testament to the triumph 
of Christianity in the city’s public space — but it is important to acknowledge the 
presence of pagan temples and images at the city’s founding in order to make sense 
of Constantine’s construal of it as an imago et axis mundi. None of this makes 
Constantine a pagan: I have hinted above that his Christianity cannot be doubted. 
Nevertheless, the act of founding cities in the ancient world was so tied up with 
pagan imagery that the emperor simply could not escape utilising this imagery in 
his new Rome. 

In short, the founding of Constantinople was nuanced and undertaken along 
ancient religious lines. This is complicated by the fact that the emperor is gener- 
ally ‘known to have ordered the closure or destruction of temples’,’”? not to men- 
tion that he surrounded the old capital, the old Rome, with many Christian 
churches. The only reasonable assumption that can be made is that Constantine 
was placating his pagan subjects while at the same time Christianising the topog- 
raphy of the empire as a practical reflection of his commitment to the Christian 
Church. We must therefore account for the existing representations of Constantine 
as incorporating diverse religious symbolism into his city. What this article dem- 
onstrates is that Constantine used this symbolism in order to assert the superiority 
of Constantinople over all previous cities and empires, and an interdisciplinary 
approach to the founding of the city can help us to make sense of this. 


The Founding of Constantinople 

Constantinople was built to incorporate the existing city of Byzantium that was 
founded as early as the 7th century BC - according to legend, by Byzas of Megara 
— and entirely reconstructed by the end of the 3rd century AD by the Roman 
emperor Septimius Severus.?? Constantine then redesigned the city as New Rome, 
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and also named it after himself. It was dedicated on May 11th 330 during the 
festival of St Mochius, a martyr of Byzantium under Diocletian, and its founding 
was described briefly by Eusebius of Caesarea as ‘consecrated ... to the martyr’s 
God’ (Life of Constantine 3. 48),?! but he did not describe this consecration at 
length. In fact, Eusebius, like many historians of the period, was preoccupied with 
the old Rome,” and it is not until the 5th-century Church History of Philostorgius 
of Borissus, whose work is extant only in summaries by later writers such as 
St Photius the Great,” that we can discern the earliest positive historiographical 
account of the founding of Constantinople.5* Philostorgius began his description of 
the founding of the city by trying to shift the emphasis away from the old to the 
New Rome: 


Now I myself have heard the following from the oldest and most important sources. 
When Constantine, in the course of determining where the gates of the wall would be, 
was leading his retinue over the distance to which the enclosure was to extend, he pro- 
ceeded on foot with his spear in hand ... <one> of those in a position to speak freely to 
him went up to him and asked, “How much farther, my lord?’ He answered quite plainly, 
‘Until the one who is in front of me stops’. Thus it is clear that there seemed to be an 
angel going in front and indicating the measurements, since the project of founding the 
city was entirely pleasing to God, no less than that of Jerusalem of old ... Constantine 
therefore continued on for as long as the visible apparition did, and when it stopped, 
dissolved, and disappeared, he went up to the spot, planted his spear, and said plainly, 
"Thus far’. It was where the main gates of the city are today ... In founding the city he 
called it “Rome the Glorious’, which in the language of the Italians is ‘Alma Roma’, the 
name he gave it. And he established a senate in it, provided a lavish allowance of grain 
to be distributed to the inhabitants, and bestowed upon it every other adornment of civic 
life, so that its fame might rival that of elder Rome (Church History 2. 9a).® 


Philostorgius’ description of the founding of Constantinople demonstrates the 
equality of the new Rome with the old and shows that in founding the city 
Constantine was considered as guided by God himself. According to Plutarch, the 
founding of the city of Rome began with Romulus digging a circular trench called 


2004, 18-21. Some recent scholarship has leaned away from this theory, ascribing the remodelling 
process to perhaps Diocletian, Galerius or Licinius: Stephenson 2011, 193. But there really are no 
sufficient reasons to doubt the Severian antecedents of Constantinople. 

81 Cameron and Hall 1999, 140. 

82 Kelly 2003, 588. 

$$ This is because Philostorgius was a Eunomian, which was a branch of the Arian heresy. His 
history was therefore not so popular after the empire centred in Constantinople fully promoted Nicene 
Orthodoxy; but that it did survive is attested by Photius’ access to this work. 
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the mundus, which was a term the Romans originally applied to ‘the heavens’ 
(Plutarch Life of Romulus 11).°° Since the mundus was circular or square, it could 
be said to symbolise heaven and totality or eternity. (Rome of course came to 
be known as the eternal city, Roma aeterna.) The construction of the mundus was 
followed by the tracing of the city’s boundaries, known as the circular pomerium, 
and was prompted, according to Livy (From the Founding of the City 1. 44), by 
Romulus’ consultation of augural auspices that were absolutely essential to the 
founding of Rome. Since their inception these rites were never executed by the 
augurs, but by the magistrates and, later, by Roman emperors, who consulted 
the augurs’ interpretation of the flight of birds, natural phenomena such as thunder 
and lightning and the behaviour of certain animals, in order to discern the will of 
the gods.® In the augural rites the /itwus or crooked staff was used to mark the 
points in the heavens where the gods would reveal their portents for the establish- 
ment of temples or cities. 

According to Philostorgius, the emperor Constantine needed no priestly interme- 
diary in founding his city, but was guided by an ‘angel going in front and indicating 
the measurements’. Thus, Constantine is depicted by Philostorgius as marking the 
boundaries of the city in a manner recalling both Ezekiel 20:3 which depicts an angel 
measuring the eschatological temple of Jerusalem, and the book of Revelation, where 
the same thing takes place in the presence of the author, John. In the latter, the angel 
measures, not only the temple, but the eschatological New Jerusalem (Revelation 
21:15-21) ‘coming down out of heaven from God’ (21:2). In other words, in 
remarking that the founding of Constantinople was no less pleasing to God than 
the founding of the terrestrial ‘Jerusalem of old’, not only does Philostorgius make 
a comparison between the earthly city of Jerusalem and Constantinople, but, on 
account of the manner in which he described the founding of the latter, he indicates 
that Constantinople could be seen as a new, eschatological or spiritual Jerusalem.” 
Moreover, the implication is that in creating the pomerium of his own city, corre- 
sponding somehow to the circular trench or mundus created by Romulus which, 
we have seen, symbolised both heaven and the world, Constantine was inspired 
directly by God to create his new capital as an imago mundi; an image of the world 
imbued with the sacred (the latter hinted at by the angel’s presence). Moreover, 


36 Perrin 1967, 119. 

87 Dionysius of Halicarnassus referred to the centre of the city around the Roman Forum as the 
Roma quadrata (serpayavov ... Poung): Roman Antiquities 2. 65 (Carey 1948, 501). 

88 Foster 1988, 157. 

89 Beard, North and Price 1998, 22. 
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Constantine is depicted as a sort of Christian augur, as reflected by ‘his spear in 
hand’, which in this instance performs the function of the augur's /ituus insofar 
as he used it to mark the main gate into the city. Here the spear/lituus is used by 
Constantine to mark the area where the angel disappeared, and hence the God- 
inspired gateway into the city. Constantine’s establishment of the gate thus demon- 
strates his role as initiating the transition between profane and sacred space.?! 
Returning to Philostorgius’ account of Constantinople’s founding, he also stated: 


Constantine, having now reached the twenty-fifth year of his reign, the consuls that year 
being Gallienus and Symmachus, decided to found a great city to be a memorial to 
posterity of his glorious reign. He therefore made his way to Thrace, then at the height 
of its prosperity, and learning that Byzantium was ideally situated with respect to land 
and sea, he settled there. He divided the neck of the peninsula (the region is a peninsula) 
by throwing a wall across it from sea to sea, enclosing the suburbs and the neighbouring 
ridges within it, with the result that the former city became a small part of the city being 
founded because of its extent. For he began at the place where the great porphyry column 
bearing his statue now stands, and when he had completed this work of his skill and 
power, the whole of it spread to the sea on either side and over the land between (Church 
History 2. 9a).”” 


Philostorgius identified the ‘glorious reign’ of Constantine with his founding of 
a city that would incorporate within its walls the town of Byzantium, dividing 
the neck of the peninsula in such a way as to make it defensible by both land and 
sea. He did not mention anything concerning the past of ‘the former city’. For 
Philostorgius, what was important was that the emperor Constantine began his 
construction at the place where ‘the porphyry column’ stood, which was topped by 
a statue that depicted Constantine which, according to the 6th-century chronicler 
John Malalas (and later many others), wore a radiate crown”? and held a spear in 
one hand and a globe in the other.” In fact, the visage of the statue was reshaped 
from an image of Apollo or Sol, the sun god in the ancient Greek pantheon, into 
the likeness of the emperor himself.” 


?! Eliade 1987, 181-82. 

?? Amidon 2007, 25. 

% John Malalas described this statue as having seven rays on its head: Chronicle 13. 7 (Jeffreys 
1986, 174). 

94 Malalas also mentioned the spear in relation to it being toppled to the ground by an earthquake 
that took place in 557: Chronicle 18. 118 (Jeffreys 1986, 294). Later, Anna Comnena (ca. 1083-1153) 
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right: The Alexiad of Anna Comnena 12 (Sewter 1988, 380). 
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The column in Constantinople, with the statue of Constantine at its peak, was 
in fact the central point of the Constantinian Forum, a circular space intersecting 
the main route, or mese odos, that led to the easternmost end of the city and pen- 
insula.”” We have seen that, for the Romans, the circle was a symbol of the cosmos, 
and that the first task of the mythical founder of Rome, Romulus, was to dig a 
circular trench, the pomerium.? But it should also be pointed out that, according 
to Plutarch (Life of Romulus 11),?* within the pomerium was deposited soil from 
every native land of Rome’s new inhabitants. We have seen that, again according 
to Plutarch (Life of Romulus 11), the Romans called this trench the mundus, the 
same name they used for ‘the heavens’, and that this mundus was circular. Since, 
for the Romans, the circle, as an image of the universe, was one of the shapes chosen 
for marking out Rome’s pomerium that was based on the mundus (Aulus Gellius 
Attic Nights 8. 14)'°° — the other being, as we have seen, the square — then we can 
infer that the circular Forum in Constantine’s New Rome designates the city as 
an image of the world in the same way that this geometric symbol did for the 
old Rome. Moreover, the circular Forum corresponds to the circular globe held by 
the statue of Constantine atop the column, meaning that the Forum’s design points 
to a particular conception of a world that was governed by the emperor depicted 
as the sun god: it is, in other words, an imago mundi. 

That Constantine depicted himself as the sun god in his New Rome might seem 
surprising, especially in light of his conversion to Christianity just before the Battle 
of Pons Milvius in 312 (Eusebius Life of Constantine 1. 37—-38)'°! — where he 
defeated his rival emperor Maxentius — not to mention his church-building projects 
which he undertook from 313 onwards in and around the city of Rome. But the 
exaltation of the ruler in the founding of a city was an age-old practice which, if 
Constantine had abandoned it entirely, might have compromised his whole project; 
not to mention his standing with his pagan subjects. The placation of the latter can 
be discerned in the numismatic evidence, which between the years 310 and 325 
points to the fact that Constantine utilised the image of Sol for imperial purposes.'?? 


?6 As described by the pagan historian Zosimus, ‘Constantine built a circular forum where the 
gate [of the old city, Byzantium] used to be and surrounded it with double-roofed porticoes’: New 
History 2. 30 (Ridley 1982, 37). 

?/ For Late Antique Roman depictions of the universe as round, see descriptions of 1st- and 3rd- 
century depictions of the god Sol holding the earth in Marlowe 2006, 226—27. Of course, Christians 
inherited this belief. 
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However, the pagan deities depicted on Constantine’s coins, including Sol but also 
Jupiter, Hercules and Mars, all disappeared in the 320s,'°° which — coupled with 
his other building projects in and around Rome - contradict any adherence to 
paganism. Indeed, most of Constantine’s building projects in Rome from 313 
onwards were undertaken to honour the location of the burial places of Christian 
martyrs, including churches dedicated to SS Marcellinus and Peter, St Lawrence, 
the Basilica of the Apostles (now the church of St Sebastian), St Agnes, St Paul 
‘outside the walls’ and St Peter’s on the hill of the Vatican. Various other churches 
such as Santa Croce in Gerusalemme and St John Lateran were distinguished by 
unique characteristics: Santa Croce was said to contain relics of the true cross! 
and St John Lateran served as the first cathedral church of the popes.'° With the 
exception of Santa Croce and St John Lateran, which were within the city, the 
martyria were located outside of the walls of Rome, which has been interpreted as 
an attempt by Constantine to merely appease the growing Christian population of 
the city by building churches on its periphery. In this way the emperor would have 
avoided the predominantly pagan city centre, especially in focal places such as the 
Forum.! But in reality, Roman executions never took place within the city walls, 
and neither were cemeteries placed there, which explains the lack of early martyria 
— which we have seen were built upon the graves of martyrs — within the city itself. 
Instead, by the 4th century, Rome, with its waning pagan centre, was encircled 
by Constantine with churches dedicated to Christ’s martyrs, like a new Christian 
pomerium or sacred boundary for a city that one simply could not enter without 
being reminded of Christ and his saints. 

All of this has to be kept in mind when addressing the problem of Constantine 
modelling himself upon the sun god. To reiterate: in the ancient world, city found- 
ing had an ancient pedigree and very often involved the ruler imitating God or 
the gods in the establishment of a city as a microcosm. Although Constantine was 
responsible for establishing certain legal precedents and building projects that clearly 
indicated his embracement of the Christian faith that had heretofore been perse- 
cuted for shunning the worship of the emperor as a god, his utilisation of solar cult 
imagery in the founding of Constantinople was unavoidable. A problematic out- 
come of this was the lingering influence of the ruler cult, imported into the city by 
Constantine — since it was intrinsic to city-building in the ancient world — within 
Christendom. Indeed, the Orthodox Church in Byzantium would often find itself 
resisting attempts by subsequent rulers to exalt themselves as god-like (though, 
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never explicitly as ‘gods’ per se), or to impinge on the Church’s affairs in a manner 
that was perceived as antithetical to its teaching. (For example, the success of 
the Church over the consciences of members of the imperial court can be discerned 
in the debacle involving the imperially sponsored policy of the ‘destruction of icons’ 
in the 8th and 9th centuries and their rehabilitation by Church and emperors/ 
empresses subsequently working in tandem.!?7) 

Returning to Constantine’s Forum marked by the pillar atop which was a rep- 
resentation of the emperor as Sol, we must consider the extent to which it imaged 
a certain representation of the cosmos. We know from Eliade that pillars were 
considered axes mundi insofar as they effectuated a ‘communication with heaven’ :!°8 
a communication in this case exemplified by the figure at the top of the column, 
Constantine as Sol. Philostorgius’ comments that Constantine began the construc- 
tion of his city from the vantage point of both the Forum — an imago mundi — 
and the column — an axis mundi — denotes that the city itself was to the considered 
a) a representation of the world with the sun/emperor at its centre, and b) a repre- 
sentation of the intersection between heaven and earth. 

This representation of the cosmos may have been undertaken to appease 
Constantine’s pagan citizens who made up part of his new city’s population. We 
shall see below that the emperor also included many emphatic Christian objects in 
his city, such as statues of crosses, and relics, along with churches. In any case, that 
Constantine was attempting to showcase his city as a new centre of the world is 
attested to in the writings of later Byzantine historians including Procopius of 
Caesarea (The Gothic War 5. 15)? and John Malalas (Chronicle 13. 7),'!° not to 
mention the Chronicon Paschale!!! and the Patria (2. 45) of the city.!!? These 
authors and texts assert that Constantine also moved to his Forum in Constantinople 
the Palladion (IIo2A&8t0 or palladium), a statue associated with the Greek goddess 
Athena that, according to the 2nd-century BC Alexandrian Greek scholar Apollodorus, 
was the major source of the stability of ‘sacred Ilios’ CIatov io%c) (Homer Jiad 6), ? 
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108 Eliade 1987, 36. 
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1975 edition Maroa KovotavrtwovzóAeoc in Scriptores Originum Constantinopolitarum Parts I and 
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or Troy, and was later adopted by Rome as signifying the stability of the city. It is 
worthwhile to quote Apollodorus’ comments about the Palladion in full: 


The story told about the Palladium is as follows: They say that when Athena was born 
she was brought up by Triton, who had a daughter Pallas; and that both girls practised 
the arts of war, but that once on a time they fell out; and when Pallas was about to strike 
a blow, Zeus in fear interposed the aegis, and Pallas, being startled, looked up, and so 
fell wounded by Athena. And being exceedingly grieved for her, Athena made a wooden 
image in her likeness, and wrapped the aegis, which she had feared, about the breast of 
it, and set it up beside Zeus and honoured it. But afterwards Electra, at the time of her 
violation, took refuge at the image, and Zeus threw the Palladium along with Ate into 
the Ilian country; and Ilus built a temple for it, and honoured it. Such is the legend of 
the Palladium (The Library 3. 12).!'^ 


The ‘aegis’ referred to here is either the buckler that belonged to Zeus and was often 
wielded by Athena (Homer Ziad 6)!? or a word designating protection in general. 
Irrespective, that the wooden image of the Palladion built by Athena and cast — 
along with the goddess of mischief, Ate — from heaven to earth by Zeus, also rep- 
resents an axis mundi is indicated by the fact that Ilus, son of Troas, built a temple 
for the Palladion at the point at which this celestial object hit the ground. The 
ancient Greek thinker Pherecydes gave the etymology of the word Palladion as 
coming from the Greek infinitive r&Areıv, related to BéAñeuv, meaning ‘throw’,116 
and this can be related to the world ou Borov (symbolon) meaning ‘throw together’.!!7 
Thus, heaven and earth are conjoined or ‘thrown together’ in the object of the 
Palladion, thereby clarifying why Ilus, according to Apollodorus, built a temple as 
a house for the heavenly object. This act indicates his desire to worship at a place 
where a coincidence of the celestial and terrestrial realms was made manifest, 
an intersection between the vertical, or heavenly, and horizontal, or earthly, planes 
— an axis mundi. 

The construction of Ilus’ temple was followed by the building of a city. In a 
passage preceding the above description of the Palladion, Apollodorus described 
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the founding of Troy as prompted by king Troas, who, having received an oracle, 
bestowed upon his son, Ilus 


a dappled cow and bade him found a city wherever the animal should lie down; so he 
followed the cow. And when she was come to what was called the hill of the Phrygian 
Ate, she lay down; there Ilus built a city and called it Ilium (The Library 3. 12).!! 


The cow came to rest at the place where Ate had been cast down to earth by Zeus. 
By building a city, signifying order, on the hill that had come to be identified with 
Ate — the personification of mischief or chaos — Ilus cosmicised that space at the 
locus of a manifestation of the sacred. This latter aspect is confirmed when Ilus 
asked Zeus for a sign, and was presented with the Palladion ‘fallen from heaven, 
lying before his tent’ (Apollodorus The Library 3. 12),!? meaning that the cosmic 
order symbolised by the city of Troy could only emerge at the place where the 
Palladion fell, because it represents a conjunction between heaven and earth. Virgil 
later narrated that the removal of the Palladion from the temple of Athena in Troy 
by Odysseus created the conditions for the sack of the city (Aeneid 2)."?° This meant 
that the Palladion, as a heavenly object, acted as a stabilising force for Troy, a force 
that was disrupted by its removal from within the city’s temple, leading to Troy’s 
fall. 

Bassett recently gave a summary of the Roman tradition concerning the 
Palladion. It was carried by the Trojan hero Aeneas to Lavinium, the city from 
which his descendants, through Alba Longa, founded Rome, and was taken to the 
latter city where it was placed in the temple of Vesta in the Roman Forum.'*! Here, 
according to Cicero (Philippics 11. 10)? and Livy (From the Founding of the City 
26. 27), it ensured the preservation of Rome as long as it was safeguarded in the 
temple, within which burned the eternal flame that signified Rome's cosmic per- 
manence (since the building was circular, symbolising the cosmos). '?^ Later, a copy 
was presumably commissioned by Augustus and placed in close proximity to a 
shrine dedicated to Vesta near his dwelling on the Palatine hill. There is a lack 
of scholarly consensus as to the whether or not this meant that two identical 
Palladia existed simultaneously within Rome. Miles Quintlet thinks that this is 
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impossible, especially in light of the fact that later sources give conflicting testimo- 
nies. Tacitus (Annals 15. 41)'?° claimed that the temple of Vesta and, presumably, 
the Palladion with it, were burned down in AD 64, whereas Herodian affirms that 
during a fire in 191 that destroyed the temple, the Vestal virgins ‘snatched up the 
image and carried it along the Sacred Way from the temple to the palace of the 
emperor (History 1. 14)."”” The Augustan History, which can be dated to the late 
4th century AD, stated that the early 3rd-century emperor Elagabalus, having estab- 
lished himself as a ‘god’ on the Palatine hill, transferred, along with other emblems 
of Rome, both the fire of Vesta and the Palladion there, ‘so that no god should be 
worshipped at Rome save [him]’ (Aelius Lampridius Antoninus Heliogabalus 1. 3).'* 

All of this is further complicated by later references in Procopius and John 
Malalas, the former stating that the Palladion was dug up in the Forum in 
Constantinople (The Gothic War 5. 15),'”” and the latter that it was transferred to 


Constantinople from Rome (Chronicle 13. 7),!%° 


without giving details as to where 
it was moved from. In any case, what is important for us is the meaning behind its 
location in the New Rome - the fact that its presence there signified that the city 
was an axis mundi — and not necessarily its provenance.'?! 

Although Philostorgius did not mention the Palladion, its function as a heavenly 
symbol at the base of the emperor’s column in the circular Forum, the point at 
which, according to the Eunomian, Constantine began construction on his city, 
makes it clear that the emperor wished to create both the impression that his city 
was the enduring centre of the world, and that it was superior to both Rome and 
its mythical predecessor, Troy. Indeed, later historians did not ignore the connec- 
tion between the emperor’s Forum and Troy, with John Malalas affirming that the 
statue of Constantine atop the column in his Forum ‘was brought from where it 
stood in Ilion [i.e. Troy], a city in Phrygia’, just before he mentioned the fact that 
Constantine took the Palladion from Rome and placed it ‘beneath the column 
which supported his statue’ (Chronicle 13. 7).?? To highlight the significance of 
the Palladion, the 8th-century Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai describes how one 
Balsamon tried to steal it, with fatal consequences (39).'°? Moreover, and perhaps 
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Fig. 1. The remains of Constantine’s porphyry column in modern day Istanbul 


(photograph © M. Baghos, 2011). 
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paradoxically, the same Parastaseis noted that ‘underneath the great statue’ of the 
emperor ‘is a multitude of crosses, bearing the form of the Great Cross’ (tò cnueïov 
tod oraupod tod ueváXov) (23),'?* once again pointing to the significance, if not of 
the Palladion itself, then of the site in which it was located — the Forum of 
Constantine. 

Averil Cameron and Judith Herrin’s commentary on the Parastaseis explains that 
‘the form of the Great Cross’ that was meant to be in the Forum could have been 
a type of the true cross discovered by Constantine’s mother, Helen, or even as bear- 
ing relics of the cross, which they point out was discovered after the setting up of 
the column in the Forum in Constantinople.!?? The Patria Constantinoupoleos, with 
which the Parastaseis is often compiled, adds another nuance. It describes the statue 
of Constantine as Apollo/Sol as being somehow imbedded with the nails of the cross 
of Christ (Patria 2. 45),'?° which means that, in the final analysis, the statue of 
Constantine as Sol was associated with the imagery of the cross since its inception. 
Moreover, Cameron and Herrin mentioned that the language used by the author 
of the Patria recalls the very ambiguous terminology “employed by Eusebius [of 
Caesarea] whether of crosses, or the sign of the cross’.!°” This is intriguing, given 
that in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine published posthumously (i.e. after 339), the 
bishop referred to Constantine’s vision of ‘a cross-shaped trophy formed from light, 
and a text attached to it which said “By this conquer” (1. 28),7? with reference, 
not to Constantinople, but to Rome (1. 31);!% just before the Battle of Pons 
Milvius in 312. According to Eusebius, to commemorate this event a cross was 
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placed in the hand of a giant statue of the emperor (1. 40),'*° the remains of which 


are probably those now on display in the Palazzo dei Conservatori museum in 
Rome.!4! Eusebius implied that this statue was in the Roman Forum (1. 40),!? 
probably in the Basilica Maxentius,'® in the centre of a city that Eusebius, in line 
with the ancient Graeco-Roman historiographical tradition, considered an axis 


mundi (1. 26).'4 
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Fig. 2. Colossal bust of the emperor Constantine in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori museum in Rome (photograph O M. Baghos, 2016). 


There is thus a correlation between the statue of Constantine in the Roman 
Forum holding the cross, and the statue of Constantine-Sol in the emperor's Forum 
in Constantinople that had ‘crosses’ at the base of the column (and which was 
believed to have been imbedded with nails from the true cross). What is significant 
is that Constantine himself seems to be the common point of reference for the 
crosses he deployed in both cities. Nor was this the only Christian symbol harnessed 
by the emperor in the Forum of Constantinople, for the Parastaseis went on to state 
that along with these ‘crosses’ were other relics including ‘a glass vessel of the myrrh 
with which Christ was anointed, and a great many other miraculous things’ which 
are stipulated as being ‘beneath the Forum’ (23).!^ 


1^5 Cameron and Herrin 1984, 85. 
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It is difficult to account for possible discrepancies in the Parastaseis, namely, to 
what extent it attempts to Christianise, deliberately or not, the monuments it refers 
to, or to include references to Christian monuments that may or may not have been 
in the city from the outset.'?€ This is especially discernible in relation — not neces- 
sarily to the Forum of Constantine — but to other places in the city. For example, 
Chapter 16 of the Parastaseis notes: 


. that the cross on which can be read at the intersection ‘Hagios’ was set up by him 
who was patron of the Forum. There too two statues (stelai) are preserved on the right 
and left of the angels, one of Constantine himself and one of Helena. To the north as 
you come in and to the east as you go out, a cross inlaid with silver, with circular orbs 
(otpoyybAorsg uyAoıg) at the end of its arms was erected in this place by Constantine the 


Great, just as he saw <it in the sky>. There gilded statues of his sons and himself can be 
147 


seen. 
This chapter, which does not refer to the location of the crosses and statues, calls to 
mind the Christian Church’s belief, reflected in scripture and the patristic tradition, 
that the cross is the foundation of the world. One can find an allusion to this in 
Revelation 13:8 where the author refers to Christ, the one who was to be crucified, 
paradoxically, as the ‘Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’. A patristic 
example can be found as early as the 2nd-century apologist St Justin Martyr who 
interpreted the statement in Plato’s Timaeus that the demiurge placed the World 
Soul at the centre of the universe in the form of an ‘X’ (the Greek letter chi) as God 
the Father placing the Son of God in the centre of the cosmos. Asserting that Plato 
learnt this from Moses, Justin continued with a typological interpretation of Moses 
setting up a salutary figure of brass over the tabernacle in Exodus, identifying the 
figure with the cross of Christ (Apology on Behalf of Christians 60). Hence, for 
Justin, both Christ and his cross are perceived as centres of the universe, or axes 
mundi, a theme perhaps picked up by St Gregory of Nyssa in his Catechetical 
Oration 32, where, as we have seen, he described the arms of the cross as reaching 
out to the cardinal points of the universe from a central point.!“? In the above chap- 
ter from the Parastaseis, the cross seems to be the common point of orientation for 
the statues of the angels and of Constantine and his mother, with its arms supporting 
orbs, much like the one held by the statue of Constantine as Sol in his Forum. This 


146 In other words, to what extent does the material in the Parastaseis reflect the result of a gradual 
Christianisation of the city that occurred between its founding in the 4th century and the compilation 
of the text in the 10th? 
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would imply that, somewhere else in Constantinople, the emperor erected an 
emphatically Christian corollary to his other, syncretistic statue in his Forum. 

Another example of Christian monuments in Constantine’s city that designated 
it as an axis mundi is reflected in Chapter 58 of the Parastaseis: 


In the region of the so-called gate of the Philadelphion, Constantine had a dream. There 
first of all he saw the sign (zypos) of the cross, and he set it up, as he saw it, in the same 
length and breadth on a four-sided porphyry column. He gilded it and fixed a sign 
(semeion) of a sponge at the feet (sic) of the cross. He honoured himself and his mother 
Helena and his sons, setting up <statues> of them on thrones beside the four-sided 
column... (The Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai 58). 


Aside from Constantine’s dream of the cross at this Philadelphion gate, elsewhere 
in the Parastaseis another vision takes place in one of the suburbs of Constantinople 
called Viglentiou (BryAevtiov) (54).?! Cameron and Herrin believe that this 
‘Viglentiou’ is a clumsy play on the name for a watchtower,'?? which is Vigla 
(Biya) (54) — and that this Vigla was built by Constantine after ‘he saw the cross 
with his own eyes about evening’ (54).'°* In any case, both the vision at Viglentiou 
and dream at the Philadelphion gate point towards a corollary between the New 
Rome and the old, since, according to Eusebius, Constantine's initial vision of 
the cross took place outside of Rome just before the emperor attacked his rival 
Maxentius at the battle of Pons Milvius in 312 when he saw 'a cross-shaped trophy 
formed from light’ (Life of Constantine 1. 28).^? Here, the axis mundi imagery 
of the cross is being transferred from the old Rome to the New, since, at the 
Philadelphion gate at least, Constantine set the cross up 'as he saw it, in the same 
length and breadth on a four-sided porphyry column'. 

Basset has suggested that the main purpose of the Philadelphion was to 'signal 
the approach to the Capitol'.?5 This complicates matters, since, while the Phila- 
delphion included a statue of a cross on a tetrapylon near its gate, the Romans in 
fact built capitols as temples dedicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus; the first 
having been built on the Tarpeian hill in Rome after, according to Livy, the dis- 
covery of a human head on the spot that indicated that Rome would be caput 
mundi or 'head of the world'. Hence the name of the temple, Capitol, after the 


150 Cameron and Herrin 1984, 135. 
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Latin caput meaning ‘head’ (From the Founding of the City 1. 55).?" The Romans 
subsequently built capitols in many of the cities they conquered in order to assert 
their dominance, but Constantinople was no object of conquest. Instead, the city 
was deliberately built with a Capitol, thereby indicating that it was the new caput 
mundi, the head of the world, which is rather like an axis mundi. 

Of special interest is the fact that the Capitol was connected to the main gate of 
Constantinople. There is a tendency in scholarship to speak of Constantine’s 
‘Golden Gate’ that he purportedly built at the juncture where he stopped tracing 
the boundary of his city as recorded by Philostorgius above. This gate is attested to 
in 425 by the Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae ^? where it is simply called the 
Porta aurea, ?? and later as ‘the gate of Atalos’ in St Theophanes Confessor's Chrono- 
graphia (412).1 Although Theophanes mentioned that a statue of Constantine fell 
from the gate of Atalos after an earthquake in 740 (Chronographia 412),'°' thereby 
linking it to the emperor, Mango noted that we cannot be certain that the gate was 
built by Constantine himself. This is because it is totally ignored by the Patria 
Constantinoupoleos, with the fullest description of it coming from Manuel Chrysoloras 
in the 15th century, where it is said to have been built of large marble blocks and 
crowned with a stoa.!?? Despite the lack of evidence for what this gate may have 
looked like, Mango has suggested that Patria 2. 55, which mentions “an enigmatic 
tetrapylon with a chamber on top of columns (whatever that may mean)’, could be 
the gate insofar as the porta triumphalis of Rome, on which it would have been 
modelled, is also described as a tetrapylon (or quadrifrons) in ancient Roman 
sources. 1° 

Mango also noted the Capitol of Constantinople is of great interest insofar as its 
connection to the gate would imply that Constantine inaugurated a procession, 
similar to one in Rome that began at the porta triumphalis and ended at the Capitol. 
In Rome, the Capitol in fact acted as the culminating point of a ceremony that took 


157 Foster 1988, 191. 

158 Bassett concisely described this text: "Written sometime between 423 and 427, during the reign 
of Theodosius II. The Notitia catalogues the buildings, monuments, public spaces, and thoroughfares 
in each of the city's fourteen administrative regions. Various types of construction, including ports, 
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these sites without proceeding to interpret them, the Notitia has been used sparingly in this article. 
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four arches] was formerly called Tetrabelon [with four curtains] and lasted for 160 years until the reign 
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a cosmic shape. Returning from battle, in the Republican period the holder of the 
imperium — that is, the one who had the power to command — would wait with his 
soldiers beyond the sacred pomerium in the appropriately titled Field of Mars (since 
the latter is the god of war) for the senate to permit his celebration of a triumph. 
If successful, he would enter the city through the porta triumphalis, ‘a sort of virtual 
gate ... opened only for this purpose, i.e., the entry of a triumphator into the 
city'.!?? This procession would then pass several fora, circle the Palatine hill and 
finally turn onto the Sacred Way (Sacra Via) in the Roman Forum, the length of 
which it traversed until reaching the Capitol, where sacrifices to Jupiter were made, 
along with the presentation of bounty! to the ‘father of men and gods’ (Virgil 
Aeneid 2).'° Karl-J. Hölkeskamp described the porta triumphalis as virtual because 
although it is mentioned in the sources, there is no evidence of its material exist- 
ence.!°® But Mary Beard has recently suggested its tangible existence, inferable from 
one of Martial’s poems which, in commemorating Domitian’s victory over the 
Dacians, extols the emperor’s dedication of a temple to Rome’s Fortuna or Fortune, 
and says: 


A second gift, too, attests the high merit of the spot: a consecrated arch stands in triumph 
over the conquered nations; here stand two chariots and many an elephant; he [Domitian] 
himself in gold is master of the mighty cars. This gate, Germanicus, is worthy of thy 
triumphs: such an approach it beseems the City of Mars to possess (Epigrams 8. 65).16? 


This excerpt describes a ‘consecrated arch’ as a ‘second gift’, the first presumably 
being the temple dedicated by Domitian to Fortuna, since we know for a fact that 
there was a temple to Fortuna Redux near this porta triumphalis.'’° If the ‘second 
gift’ that Martial mentions is the temple dedicated to Fortuna Redux, the accom- 
panying description of the arch could be a reference to the porta triumphalis 
associated with this site.'7! 

We know that the Golden Gate built into the walls of the emperor Theodosius II, 
which essentially superseded Constantine’s gate as a new porta triumphalis 
when Theodosius extended the city’s boundaries, was adorned with a monumental 
quadriga drawn by elephants.'”* Also, there is evidence to suggest that a statue of 
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Constantine stood above his own gate, until it fell from it in 740 (Theophanes 
Confessor Chronographia 412).!” The presence of the emperor and elephants above 
the main gates of Constantinople — the former on Constantine's gate and the latter 
on Theodosius Golden Gate — suggests that both emperors modelled their gates, 
which they understood to be triumphal, on the gate built by Domitian, since the 
latter's porta triumphalis is described by Martial as adorned with a statue of Domitian 
‘as master of the mighty cars’ with which are associated ‘many an elephant’. This 
means not only that Domitian's gate was indeed the actual porta triumphalis of 
ancient Rome, but, at the very least, that Constantine — irrespective of whether or 
not the Golden Gate can be ascribed to him — might have inaugurated a triumphal 
procession to culminate at his own Capitol in the New Rome; the new axis mundi 
now considered the new caput mundi also. Given Constantine's Christianity and 
his shunning of pagan sacrifice, the worship of Jupiter at the capital seems highly 
unlikely.!7* Mango in fact asserted that it ‘is not certain whether Constantine ever 
celebrated a triumph at Constantinople". But it does remain a distinct possibility 
that he might have celebrated some watered down version of a triumph, given the 
Capitol's ‘ceremonial’ nature and the fact that Constantinople, at its outset, had 


176 


both pagan and Christian inhabitants. (Later emperors, such as Justinian and 


Heraclius, would indeed celebrate triumphs that were dedicated to the Christian 
God.77) 

The proximity of the temple dedicated to Fortuna Redux near the porta trium- 
phalis in the old Rome sheds light on Constantine's penchant for Fortuna or Tyche 
symbolism throughout his New Rome. Since Hellenistic times, Tyche had been 
associated with cities, a goddess of their respective destinies,'’® with the ancient 
Greek historian Polybius (The Histories 1. 4) ascribing the rise of Rome in particular 
to her.'”? Later, Rome became full of monuments dedicated to Tyche, and espe- 
cially in the Imperial period emperors such as Nero and Domitian erected temples 
in her honour (Martial Epigrams 8. 65)."°° In the miniatures that have survived, ?! 
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as well as coins,'?? her chief symbols are depicted as the wheel (designating the 
eternity of the cosmos, upon which she held universal sway), the cornucopia ‘indi- 
cating the prosperity she diffuses so unpredictably’, the rudder ‘symbolizing the 
direction of life’, and the globe or orb signifying the universe and her reign over 
it. 55 We saw above that the statue of Constantine atop the porphyry column in the 


Forum held a similar globe: in fact, this statue was associated with Constantinople’s 


Tyche, according to the Parastaseis (56).15 


Chapter 56 of the Parastaseis describes the statue of Constantine-Sol as Tyche 
in an outline of the events that took place within Constantine’s Forum on the day 
before the city’s dedication by the emperor on May 11th 330: 


The statue (szele) in the Forum received many solemn hymns. Here the government and 
the prefect Olbianus, the spatharii, the cubicularii and also the silentiarii, forming an 
escort with white candles, all dressed in white garments, brought it raised on a carriage 
from what is now called the Philadelphion ... whereupon it was set up in the Forum 
and, as has been said above, received many hymns and was revered as the Tyche of the 
city by all, including the army. And finally it was raised on a pillar in the presence of the 
priest and the procession, and everyone crying out the ‘Kyrie eleison’ a hundred times. 
Diakrinomenos says that many things were placed on top of the pillar where the statue 
(stele) now stands, among them imperial coinage of Constantine, the so-called sotericius, 
to the amount of ten thousand pounds. Then the city was acclaimed and called 
Constantinople, as the priests cried out ‘O Lord, set it on a favourable course for bound- 
less ages’ [sic &melpoug aldvac eddSwcov tadtTyy, Köpıe]. And when they had thus with 
great pomp celebrated fittingly for forty days, and the emperor had bestowed many gifts 
of corn on the people, each man went away to his own home. And thus on the next day 
the birthday of the city took place and a great race in the Hippodrome, and the emperor 
made many gifts there too, instituting these birthday celebrations as an eternal memorial 


[rarañeihac tà rouxdra yeveOha cic uwhuny aidsveoy].!% 


Thus, just before the city’s founding, the statue of Constantine as Sol — that we 
have seen above was the centre-piece of his Forum — was carried in procession from 
the Philadelphion square (which was connected to the Capitol) to the Forum. Once 
there, it was raised on a pillar in the presence of the emperor as part of a ritual that 
involved hymns and votive tokens (i.e. coinage) being offered up to the statue, 


whereas the chant of “Kyrie eleison’, or ‘Lord have mercy’, was directed to God. 
As the Tyche of the city, this statue was associated with elevating Constantinople 


182 Ferguson 1994, 82-83. 
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184 Cameron and Herrin 1984, 131-33. Cameron and Herrin confirmed that this is indeed 
the statue of Constantine as Sol by comparing this chapter to Malalas and the Chronicon’s accounts 
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Fig. 3. A small copper alloy statuette, from the 4th—5th centuries AD, of Constantinople 
personified as Tyche (photograph © M. Baghos, 2013). 
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above Rome as a new eternal city, as can be inferred from the words of the priests: 
‘O Lord, set it on a favourable course for boundless ages.’ 

There are, admittedly, problems in establishing the legitimacy of this text when 
comparing it to earlier sources, namely Malalas, who stated that Constantine made 
‘another statue of himself in gilded wood, bearing in its right hand the Tyche of 
the city, itself gilded, which he called Anthousa’ (Chronicle 13. 8).!8° Was this statue 
different from, or identical to, the statue used in the celebration of the city’s found- 
ing? Also, while the Parastaseis distinguished between two phases of the ritual as 
lasting in the Forum for forty days and followed a day later by ‘birthday’ celebra- 
tions within the Hippodrome, in Malalas and also in the Chronicon Paschale both 
the ritual and the celebration are undertaken within the Hippodrome, and not in 
the Forum, presumably on the same day. Further to this, in Malalas and the Chronicon 
Paschale! these celebrations were to be repeated annually. To reference the 
former: 


He [Constantine] ordered that on the same day as the Anniversary race-meeting this 
wooden statue [of the emperor holding Tyche] should be brought in [to the Hippo- 
drome], escorted by the soldiers wearing cloaks and boots, all holding candles; the carriage 
should march around the turning post and reach the pit opposite the imperial kathisma, 
and the emperor of the time should rise and make obeisance as he gazed at the statue 
of Constantine and the tyche of the city. This custom has been maintained up to the 
present day (Chronicle 13. 8).!?? 


This procession, held yearly, is similar to the one mentioned by the Parastaseis 
where the imperial bodyguards (spatharii) and the eunuchs (cubiculari), clad in 
white and led by the city prefect, formed a procession bearing the Tyche of the 
city from the Philadelphion to the Forum. Here, in what seems to be a different 
procession related to, or building upon, the annual celebration of the city’s dedica- 
tion described in the Parastaseis, the cohort of soldiers would carry the statue of 
Constantine holding Tyche into the Hippodrome so that future incumbent emperors 
could make obeisance. Malalas added that this celebration continued to take place 
in his time, but the Chronicon Paschale, written almost a century after Malalas’ 


186 Jeffreys 1986, 175. This is reproduced almost exactly in the Chronicon Paschale (Whitby and 
Whitby 1989, 17), but without the latter text mentioning the alternate name for Tyche, i.e. Anthousa. 
Instead, the Chronicon mentions her with reference to the actual construction of the city before its 
dedication, upon which Constantine is said to have ‘made bloodless sacrifice’ — perhaps a reference to 
him participating in mass — after which he ‘named the Tyche of the city renewed by him Anthusa’ 
(Whitby and Whitby 1989, 16). 
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Chronicle (13. 8) omits this detail.!8? Whether this means that the celebration 
dropped out of use, or that the details given by Malalas — since they were ostensibly 
recorded first — constitute the original celebration that was replaced by the one 
mentioned in the Parastaseis, or even that multiple processions took place at dif- 
ferent times under different emperors, is impossible to determine. !” 

What is important is that in all of these sources, Constantine attempted to incor- 
porate a ‘soft’ version of the Roman imperial cult in his city, which did not include 
explicit references to him as a god (the hymns are indeed directed to the ‘Lord’, 
Le. Jesus Christ) but which — through the annual celebration that paid homage to 
his person (i.e. the statue) and to the city's Fortune — sent the clear message that 
the city that he founded was elevated above all other cities, and that it would last 
forever. 

The significance of the Hippodrome - irrespective of whether or not the found- 
ing ceremony of the city took place in it or not — should also be addressed. Accord- 
ing to Basset the Hippodrome was a cosmic space, within which “ceremonies in 


which the structure of the circus and the workings of the races were understood as 


a microcosm ... a microcosm over which the emperor himself held sway’.!?! 


The extent to which the Hippodrome was a microcosm is reflected by the pres- 


ence of the Delphic tripods that Socrates, following Eusebius’ Life of the emperor,'”” 


mentioned within the context of a discussion on the emperor Constantine ostensibly 


exposing pagan images to ridicule in the city (Socrates Ecclesiastical History 1. 16).'° 
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Following Socrates, Sozomen gave further information that among the pagan statues 
exposed by Constantine was one of ‘Apollo which was in the seat of the oracle of 
the Pythoness’ (Sozomen Ecclesiastical History 2. 5).!?? Later, the pagan historian 
Zosimus (New History 2. 31) described ‘the tripod of Delphic Apollo, which had 
on it the very image of Apollo’.'” We have seen that, as a sun god, Apollo was the 
Greek equivalent of Sol that Constantine chose to depict himself as on the porphyry 
column. We also saw above that Constantine depicted himself as Sol on his coinage. 
The relationship between Apollo and the tripods is significant. We know that the 
tripods were associated with Delphi, which was for the Greeks the ‘navel of the 
world’ (61.99.66 tig yñc)!1% or an axis mundi. From Sozomen and Zosimus we can 
infer that the statue of Apollo was presumably held up by the tripods, thereby mak- 
ing the god master of the world. This makes the statue and tripods in the Hippo- 
drome, itself a microcosm, correspond to the imago et axis mundi symbolism rep- 
resented by Constantine’s circular Forum and the statue/pillar within it: both had 
sun gods erected on objects that intersected or summarised the world. Moreover, 
the transference of the tripods to the Hippodrome indicates that Constantinople 
had become the new omphalos, superseding Delphi, which was the main axis mundi 
for Greece, and which was viewed as such by the Romans also.!?” 

Returning to Tyche, whom, we have seen, was associated with the statue of 
Constantine-Sol (or Apollo) in his Forum, we must address her in relation to 
another image that portrayed Constantine’s city as the centre of the world in a way 
that blended both classical and Christian motifs — the Milion, the Byzantine equiva- 
lent of the milliarium aureum set up by the emperor Augustus in the Roman 
Forum.'?? The Milion was in fact intended to surpass its Roman precursor, and is 
described in the Patria (2. 29) as follows: 


Statues of Constantine and Helen are on the arch of the Milion. They hold a cross that 
can also be seen there to the east, and the Tyche of the city is in the middle of the cross, 
a small chain which is locked and enchanted. It ensures that no commodity of any kind 
is lacking, and brings all victory over the pagans, so that they are unable to approach, to 
get inside or to come again and again, but stay far away and return home in defeat. The 


chain’s key was buried at the base of the columns.!” 
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As suggested by the text, the Milion was in fact a vaulted structure ‘with a dome 
200 


supported by four arches??? that marked ‘the intersections of the city’s main thor- 
oughfares', including the mese.*°' On one of these arches, presumably the one 
facing East, stood statues of Constantine and his mother, Helen, raising the cross 
in that direction, which symbolises the kingdom of heaven.”°* Constantine cer- 
tainly built this Milion, but it is not certain whether he set up the statues himself. 
Nevertheless, his erection of so many statues of Tyche in the city, an image that 
at the Milion was inlaid within the cross held up by Constantine and Helen — 
as well as his predilection to portray both himself and his mother in statuary form 
(at the gate of the Philadelphion, for instance) — indicate that he may have been 
responsible for them. 

What is clear is that the statue atop the Milion synthesised both Christian and 
pagan imagery. The cross, which Constantine had set up in the centre of Rome in 
the hands of his statue in the Roman Forum, and in several places in his new capital 
— including atop a column at the Philadelphion gate, as well as in the many statues 
in his own Forum — was here being depicted on a monument within which the 
distances between Constantinople and all the other chief cities of the empire were 
inscribed.” Just as the cross was raised in the hand of Constantine’s statue in his 
basilica in the Roman Forum, overshadowing monuments such as the golden mile- 
stone that pointed to Rome as an axis mundi, so too would his new axis mundi, the 
city named after him — and, more specifically, the Milion — be marked by the cross 
raised in the hands of its founder and his mother who discovered the true cross in 
Jerusalem (Socrates Ecclesiastical History 1. 17).2% However, as a manifestation of 
the syncretism involved in the founding of Constantinople, which was unavoidable 
given Constantine’s transitionary reign, even the cross was inlaid with an image of 
an ancient Greek goddess, Tyche, that he depicted throughout his new capital as 
raising it to power. As we have seen, Tyche was esteemed by the Romans as that 
force/goddess which elevated their city to rule over the world, and Constantine 
populated his city with statues of the goddess in order to communicate the same 
message: that Constantinople was, just like Rome, ‘destined’ to achieve pre-eminence 
over the world as its new axis. Since Tyche, as well as the statue of Constantine-Sol 
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the Milion in Constantinople’ (Kazhdan 1991, 1372). 

204 Zenos 1976, 21. 
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in his Forum and the presence of the Palladion there, represent heavenly figures, 
then the presence of images of Tyche in strategic positions such as the Milion in 
Constantinople were meant to communicate that the city was an axis mundi in the 
sense of an intersection between heaven and earth. Moreover, the impact of the 
statues adorning the Milion on the populace is evidenced by the fact that the pairing 
of Constantine and Helen on either sides of the cross became the standard icono- 
graphic depiction of the two after they were both canonised by the Orthodox 
Church, with one qualification: that although the cross was (and is) almost always 
depicted as the central point of their image, the Tyche is nowhere to be seen, indi- 
cating the increasing Christianisation of the city that took place in the ensuing 
centuries.”” 

We have seen that Constantine deployed both pagan and Christian religious 
symbolism in his city in order to demonstrate that it was an imago et axis mundi. 
The pagan images, such as those associated with his Forum in Constantinople — the 
statue of the emperor as Sol-Apollo and the Graeco-Roman Palladion — on the one 
hand denoted his transference of the ruler cult into the city, and, on the other, 
indicated that he was transferring ‘centre of the world’ motifs from past civilisations 
to his new capital. Constantine also built many Christian churches in and around 
Rome, indicating his support for a faith that had heretofore been persecuted by 
Roman emperors who advocated the ruler cult. He also built churches in Judea — 
indeed the first churches of the Holy Sepulchre and of the Nativity can be attrib- 
uted to him??? — and in Constantinople, including those dedicated to the martyr- 
saint Acacius, the first Holy Wisdom (Hagia Sophia) and Holy Peace (Hagia Eirene), 
as well as two churches outside of the city: those dedicated to St Mochius, on whose 
feast day Constantinople was founded,” and to St Michael the Archangel (Sozomen 
Ecclesiastical History 2. 3) 2% The most intriguing edifice that Constantine built in 
Constantinople was dedicated to the Holy Apostles, which had a sarcophagus 
reserved for the emperor in the centre of the church, around which were ‘twelve 
repositories like sacred monuments in honour and memory’ of them (Eusebius Life 
of Constantine 4. 60).*” Here, Constantine was perhaps attempting a ‘Christianisa- 
tion’ of the ruler cult, with the emperor — while not being equated with one of the 
gods as in the pagan context — at the very least being equated with the apostles of 
Christ; indeed as the central (axial) apostle, around which the symbolic sarcophagi 
of the twelve were arranged. Of course, Christian churches, just like pagan edifices, 


205 For an outline of this process of Christianisaiton, see Baghos 2017, 336-50. 
206 Johnson 2006, 293-94. 

207 Johnson 2006, 292. 

208 Hartranft 1976, 260-61. 

209 Cameron and Hall 1999, 176. 
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can also be considered imagines et axes mundi, but unlike the sources on the found- 
ing of Constantinople that describe its Constantinian edifices, monuments and 
statues, we know in relation to the churches in the city that the emperor Justinian 
built over — and thus redesigned them — in the 6th century AD; which is why they 


have not been addressed at length in this article.?!? 


Conclusion 

Scholars very often overlook the nuances inhering in the founding of Constantinople, 
the New Rome, as the capital of the Roman world. The insufficient assessments of 
the founding of the city to date have left a lacuna that this article has addressed by 
analysing the degree to which it was deliberately founded as having both religious 
and cosmic significance. The only way to do this has been to employ a degree of 
interdisciplinarity. As such, I utilised insights from the history of religions, namely 
Eliade's concepts of imago mundi and axis mundi, and applied them to my analysis 
of Byzantine sources on Constantinople's founding. Not only does such an assess- 
ment of the founding of the city fill the above-mentioned lacuna, but it also tacitly 
addresses the reductionist approach to Constantinople as simply another imperial 
residence. Moreover, it helps us to explain why this perspective of the city as an 
imago et axis mundi can be discerned diachronically. In the 6th century, for instance, 
Paul the Silentiary (Description of Hagia Sophia) described the ‘immeasurable spaces’ 
of the throne of Constantinople as having been extended by the emperor Justinian 
to the ‘outermost boundaries, over and against the shores of Ocean'?!! Here, at the 
height of its territorial expansiveness and power, the capital of the Byzantine empire 
can be seen as encompassing the world. But even when the empire lost major 
swathes of territory due to the Arab invasions in the 7th and 8th centuries, and later 
when the city was briefly captured in 1204 by the Latins, it was still considered ‘eye 
of all cities, universal boast, supramundane wonder’ (Niketas Choniatés Annals 8).?!? 
Manuel Doukas, in his description of the fall of Constantinople in 1453, testified 
to this disposition: 'O City, City, head of all cities! O City, City, centre of the four 
corners of the world! ... O City, second paradise planted toward the west...’ (Ducae 
Historia Turcobyzantina 134 1—1462).?? Such perceptions can be traced all the way 
back to the manner in which it was founded as an image and centre of the world 
from a religious point of view. 


210 | have addressed the imagines et axes mundi symbolism of the Justinianic churches in Constan- 
tinople, particularly Holy Wisdom, in Baghos 2017, 339-43. 

211 Bell 2009, 197. 

212 Magoulias 1984, 317. 

213 Geanakoplos 1986, 38. 
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We have seen that Constantine’s founding of his city also inevitably involved his 
incorporation of the ruler cult into its precincts. While it was majorly softened 
by Constantine, the ruler cult was nevertheless intrinsic to city building, and the 
sarcophagus of the emperor within his church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople 
indicates just how significant he was to the New Rome which was comprised of 
multiple representations of the world, with the emperor at the centre of both the 
pagan conceptions (as evidenced in his Forum and the foundation ceremony of the 
city) and Christian (as evidenced by his church building projects, monumental 
cross, the Milion, etc.). But this latter conception would create the grounds for 
some subsequent emperors to behave in a manner that recalled the ruler cult, often 
putting them at odds with the Church insofar as the latter — while acknowledging 
the work of providence in the election of some rulers — placed no ruler above ‘the 
ruler of the kings of the earth’ (Revelation 1:5), Jesus Christ, whose ‘eternal city’ is 
the Church understood as his mystical body, and not any terrestrial city or empire?! 
This conflict between Church and state is evidenced throughout the history of 
Byzantium. For example, the deliberate attempts to uphold the standards of the 
Gospel within the Byzantine empire — centred in Constantinople — by SS Hosius 
of Cordova, Athanasius and Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, Ambrose of 
Milan, John Chrysostom, Maximus the Confessor, John of Damascus, Theodore 
the Studite and many others, led to the persecution of these figures by imperial 
authorities. That much of this persecution was because of the way the ruler and the 
city were envisaged — at the expense of the Church - is a subject that needs further 
exploration. Suffice it to state that while Byzantine rulers were depicting themselves 
with halos, holding globes and giving the blessing of peace, Christians were transfer- 
ring these motifs to Christ and his saints (some of which were indeed emperors and 
empresses),?? and while columns — like the column of Constantine — would be 
erected to showcase rulers in all their worldly glory;?!6 holy fools would be mount- 
ing similar columns to undertake their humble asceticism atop them as Christian 
corollaries to the imperial axes mundi.” 

There is therefore no doubt that the relationship between the Church and state 
in Byzantium and its capital city were marked by periods of both symphony and 


214 St Augustine referred to the Church as the city of God in his City of God Against the Pagans 
(there are numerous translations available). For the Church as Christ's body, see 1 Corinthians 12:12-21; 
and Ephesians 4:15. 

215 Matthews 1998, 49, pl. 32, 51, pl. 34. 

216 See, for example, the silver statue of the empress Aelia Eudoxia, which she erected in front of 
the cathedral church of Holy Wisdom. St John Chrysostom's criticism of this statue caused him to 
endure her wrath: The Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen 8. 20 (Hartranft 1976, 412). 

217 See, for example, The Life of St Daniel the Stylite 10 (Dawes and Baynes 1977, 7-71). 
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tension. Nevertheless, and without downplaying what the Church endured, it was 
within the framework of the Byzantine empire, centred in Constantinople, that a 
thorough Christianisation of the public space — based on the efforts by these same 
saints — occurred, through the development of a distinctive type of art and archi- 
tecture, sponsored and promoted by Byzantine emperors and empresses, that high- 
lighted the significance of Christ and his kingdom — the Church — beyond any 
terrestrial city and empire. Churches designed as crosses-in-squares utilised both of 
these geometric symbols in order to indicate that the Church was an imago et axis 
mundi.?'? To these designs were added the octagonal shapes of baptisteries and 
churches — symbolising the eighth day, and hence eternity, of God's kingdom?!’ 
— and circular domes, symbolising the world, which did the same thing.” There 
is no space to explore this topic here any further, other than to conclude that the 
tension between pagan and Christian imagery imported by Constantine into his 
New Rome in order to showcase it as an imago et axis mundi laid some of the foun- 
dations for the characteristic tensions and rapports between Church and state in 
Byzantium, apart from which the empire might not have bequeathed to us the sacred 
Byzantine art and architecture that can still be found in Orthodox Christianity, 
which extols Christ as its ruler and constructs its churches as emphatically Christian 
imagines et axes mundi. 
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EARLY EAST GREEK POTTERY FROM 
LOCAL SITES OF THE PONTIC HINTERLAND: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


GOCHA R. TSETSKHLADZE 


Abstract 

This short piece is to provide background to the two following articles and to two that 
will appear in the next issue of AWE, all on major local sites of the deep hinterland of the 
northern Black Sea. 


The discovery of early East Greek pottery — amphorae, and especially tableware — at 
local sites is a particular feature of all parts of the Black Sea hinterland except the 
western. Much has been written about this and it has been one of my main aca- 
demic interests over the last decade — witness my long chapter on this subject 
published in 2012." My conclusions and observations have been confirmed by the 
ever-increasing number of finds made since then.? 

I decided to invite various colleagues who are directly involved in the excavation 
of the major sites where such pottery has been found to contribute articles about 
such sites, in the round, and the pottery itself. Material from the three main city- 
sites will be presented: Belsk/Bilsk in this issue;? Nemirov and the recently discov- 
ered Tarasova Balka (and related tumuli) in the next. 

Pottery of this sort has been discovered in altogether 20 sites of the northern 
Black Sea hinterland: ten settlements and ten tumuli (Tables 1-2). The earliest 
examples date from the last quarter of the 7th century BC. It is obvious that the 
pottery reached the hinterland via river routes from Berezan/Borysthenes, the first 
Greek colony established in the northern Black Sea (Fig. 1). As to two recently 
discovered sites, Krasnyi and Tarasova Balka, both are situated in the Kuban region 
whence pottery could have come from the Taganrog settlement on the Sea of Azov 
(another early Greek settlement in the northern Black Sea region). 


! Tsetskhladze 2012. 

? For the latest, see Tsetskhladze 2021. 

3 The two articles below are dedicated to the centenary of the birth of Prof. B.A. Shramko of 
Kharkiv University, who excavated Belsk/Bilsk for nearly 50 years. He was one of my undergraduate 
teachers of archaeology, and my first excavation as an undergraduate was at Belsk. 
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Fig. 1. Up-to-date map of the northern Black Sea littoral and the Kuban region showing settlements 
and tombs which have yielded East Greek pottery of the last quarter of the 7th century BC. 
Not to scale (author's map). 

1. Nemirov/Nemirovskoe; 2. Trakhtemirov/Trakhtemirovskoe; 3. Zhabotin/Zhabotinskoe; 4. Ivane- 
Puste; 5. Zalesya; 6. Motroninskoe; 7. Belsk/Belskoe; 8. Pozharnaya Balka; 9. Alekseevka/Alekseevskoe; 
10. Burial ground Krasnogorovka III. Kurgan 14, grave 5; 11. Kurgan Temir-Gora; 12. Burial 
Boltyshka; 13. Kurgan 1 near the village of Kolomak; 14. Destroyed tomb, Kiobruchi village; 
15. Filatovka; 16. Bolshaya; 17. Krivorozhie; 18. Krasnyi; 19. Tarasova Balka; 20. Razmennye. 


The presence of the pottery raises several very important questions: why was it 
found 300—500 km inland and not much closer to the coast? How should it be 
interpreted? Was it brought by Greeks or by locals? 

The first point is easily answered. When the Greeks arrived in the northern Black 
Sea it was devoid of a local coastal population — the situation changed only at the 
end of the Gth-5th century BC, i.e. when locals established themselves in the vicinity 
of the Greek settlements. This was why the Greeks had to trek into the deep hinter- 
land to make contact. 

Without going into detail about the problems we face, it must be stated first 
of all that the local sites where this pottery was discovered were the residential 
settlements of the local chief-men and functioned as centres of local political, 
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economic and cultural importance. The tombs from which pottery was recovered 
were all rich ones belonging to members of the local elite. The settlements were 
clearly targeted by the Greeks in a ‘charm offensive’ to establish a modus vivendi 
with the locals. Ionian colonisation, especially of the Black Sea, is considered as 
collaborative not confrontative. The Ionians who settled around the Black Sea had 
been forced from their homeland by political developments in Anatolia and 
sought friendship with the locals. It would not be a mistake in these circumstances 
to interpret the pottery finds, particularly tableware, as gifts to members of the 
local elites in order to establish and sustain a relationship. It is known from 
ancient written sources that pottery vessels were indeed one of the types of ‘dip- 
lomatic gift’ employed by the Greeks. We can go even further: the quantity of 
the pottery is such — several hundred pieces from each major settlement — that 
we can suggest that Greeks might have been living in these residential settlements 
of the local elite. This is an opinion that I share with N. Gavrilyuk, and is one 
we arrived at quite independently.‘ 

The phenomenon is not confined to the Black Sea’s northern hinterland; it 
is known from the southern as well, notably from the Halys Bend (Table 3). 
Furthermore, exactly the same situation is visible in Colchis, on the eastern coast, 
where no Greek colonies have been located archaeologically and whose foundation 
dates are disputed. The majority of scholars accept that the Greek colonies here 
— Phasis, Gyenos and Dioscurias, known from ancient written sources — were 
founded by Miletus around the middle of the 6th century BC. But the earliest 
Greek pottery found in the hinterland during excavation of the residences of local 
chiefs dates from the very late 7th—first half of the 6th century (Table 4) — and the 
find-spots are in the supposed hinterland of these cities. This surely demonstrated 
that the Greek settlements here appeared at the end of the 7th—beginning of the 
6th century BC, which is consistent with the general pattern of Greek Black Sea 
settlement, whereas Colchis has previously been considered an outlier, a coda to 
the process. 

These short remarks demonstrate that the discovery of early East Greek pottery 
in the deep hinterland of the northern Black Sea and other areas is of significant 
importance and raises a number of important questions to which, step-by-step, we 
can give more satisfactory answers. 


4 See Tsetskhladze 2019, with references. 
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Table 1: Early East Greek tableware from settlements of the local population 
of the northern Black Sea littoral.” 


No. Site Region Greek Pottery Date 
1. | Nemirov Upper South Bug | About 70 pieces of Archaic 
East Greek pottery, mainly 
painted. Or 100 including 
amphora fragments and 
probably 6th-century 
material 
1. Three fragments of 1. Possibly third quarter 
a cup, possibly of bird-bowl | of 7th century BC 
type 
2. Fragment previously 2. 650-630 BC 
identified as of an oinochoe, 
now believed to be of 
an amphora 
3. Fragment of Milesian(?) | 3. Second half of 
cup 7th century BC/ 
middle—second half 
of 7th century BC 
(South Ionian) 
4, Vast majority belong to | 4. 630-600 BC/ 
oinochoai (round-mouthed | 650-630 BC/ 
and trefoil) of Middle 630-610 BC/ 
Wild Goat I-II produced | 610-580 BC 
in southern Ionia 
Pottery of 6th century is 
not so numerous 
2. | Trakhtemirov Middle Dnieper |1. Fragment of North 1. First third of 


Ionian bird bowl 


2. Fragment of Samian 
Wild Goat krater/South 


Ionian oinochoe 


7th century BC/second 
half of 7th century 
BC/middle-second 
half of 7th century BC 


2. Last quarter of 
7th century BC 


? This and the following are updated versions of tables from Tsetskhladze 2019 and 2021. 
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No. Site Region Greek Pottery Date 
3. | Zhabotin/ Middle Dnieper | Fragment of East Greek Last quarter of 
Zhabotinskoe vessel/fragment of 7th century BC/ 
an oinochoe frieze late 7th-early 
6th century BC 
4(?). | Ivane-Puste Middle Dnieper | Fragments of Chian Second half of 
painted pottery (number |7th century BC/end of 
not given) 7th-first half of 
6th century BC/second 
half of 7th—first half of 
6th century BC 
502). | Zalesya Middle Dnieper | Fragments of Chian Second half of 7th— 
painted pottery (number | first half of 6th century 
not given); fragments of BC 
spherical bowls, bowls and 
Ionian cups 
6. | Motroninskoe Middle Dnieper | One fragment of Milesian | 640-600 BC 
oinochoe 
7. |Belsk (Gelonus) | Vorskla Basin BEFORE 1988 


1. Fragment of a bird 
bowl, North Ionian 


2. Fragment of Middle 
Wild Goat I-II vessel/ 
South Ionian vessel 
(oinochoe?) 


AFTER 1988 

About 40-50 pieces (with 
amphorae about 100) 
dating from the last 
quarter of 7th-first half of 
6th century BC including 


1. Two fragments of bird 
bowls 


2. Several fragments of 
Middle Wild Goat I 


oinochoai 


3. Fragment of Middle 
Wild Goat II oinochoe 


1. Middle/last quarter 
of 7th century BC 


2. Last quarter of 7th 
century BC/630-610 
BC/610-580 BC) 


650-615 BC 


640-630 BC 


615-600 BC 


802). 


Pozharnaya Balka 


Vorskla Basin 


Fragment of ‘Rhodian- 


Ionian vessel’ 


‘Early Rhodian-Ionian 
group’ 
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Site 


Region 


Greek Pottery 


Date 


Tarasova Balka 


Kuban 


Fragments of East Greek 
pottery. 


Many South Ionian amphora 
fragments — altogether 
more than 1000 pieces, 
which will increase with 
future excavation. 


Earliest 630-610 BC 


End of 7th/beginning 
of Gth-first half of 
6th century BC 


10. 


Alekseevka 


Not far from 


Greek Gorgippia 
(modern Anapa) 


Fragment of bird bowl 


630/620-590 BC 


Table 2: Local kurgans of the northern Black Sea littoral and the Kuban area 
with early East Greek pottery of the 7th century BC. 


No. Site Region Greek Pottery Date 
1. | Burial ground Lower Don Transport amphorae: 
Krasnogorovka III. 1. One Samian Third quarter-end of 
Kurgan 14, grave 5 7th century BC 
2. One Clazomenian 650-620 BC 
2. | Kurgan Crimea Milesian painted oinochoe | 640-630 BC/ 
Temir-Gora 650-630 BC 
3. | Burial Boltyshka | Tyasmin Basin Neck of East Greek 650-630 BC/end of 
oinochoe 7th-first third of 
6th century BC/ 
late 7th century BC/ 
ca. 630-610 BC 
4. | Kurgan 1 near Vorskla Basin Two Chian (or Third quarter of 
the village of Clazomenian?) transport — | 7th century BC 
Kolomak amphorae 
5. | Destroyed tomb, | Dniester 17 fragments of three Last quarter of 
Kiobruchi village | (Moldova) vessels produced in 7th century BC 
Miletus 
6. | Filatovka Crimea North Ionian oinochoe 635-625 BC 
7. | Bolshaya River Tsutskan | Neck of East Greek vase in | Last quarter of 
the form of a panther’s 7th century BC 
head 
8. | Krivorozhie River Kalitva Neck of East Greek vase in | Late 7th century BC 
the form of a ram’s head 
9. | Krasnyi Kuban Two East Greek oinochoai | Last quarter of 
7th century BC 
10. | Razmennye Kuban East Greek tableware and | Last quarter of 7th/ 


South Ionian amphorae 


beginning of 6th—first 
half of 6th century BC 
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Table 3: Early Greek pottery from the Halys Bend. 


No. 


Site 


Greek Pottery 


Date 


Akalan 
(18 km inland of Amisos) 


Fragments of two Milesian 


jugs, Middle Wild Goat II 


End of 7th century BC 


Village of Dalsaray near 


Complete North Ionian 


Third quarter of 7th century BC 


Mecitózü bird bowl 
3. |Alisar Fragment of Milesian vase | Early 6th century BC 
4. | Boğazköy Small number of Milesian |Mid-7th century BC 
and Corinthian pottery 
5. | Kaman-Kalehöyük 1. Some pottery fragments | 1200-800 BC 
of Protogeometric period 
2. Fragment of Attic krater | 6th century BC 
Table 4: Early Greek pottery from local sites in Colchis. 
No. Site Region Greek Pottery Date 
1. |Batumis Tsikhe/ | South-west Colchis | 1. Fragments of banded End of 7th-first half of 
Batumi (Batus?) oinochoe and 32 of East 6th century BC 
Greek pottery 
2. A few fragments of End of 7th-first half of 
Chian banded amphora 6th century BC 
2(2). | Pichvnari South-west Colchis | Fragment of Ionian kylix, | Allegedly first half of 
known only from 6th century BC 
publication 
3. | Petra Fortress/ South-west Colchis | Fragments of ‘Ionian First half of 
Tsikhisdziri pottery’ 6th century BC 
(known to me from 
literature) 
4. |Simagre (not far | West Colchis 1. Small number of Beginning-first half of 
from Poti/Phasis) fragments of rosette bowls | 6th century BC 
2. Fragment of amphora First half of 
neck decorated with wide | 6th century BC 
red bands 
3. Foot of Chian amphora | First half of 
6th century BC 
5. | Vani Central Colchis | Fragment of Chian First half of 
chalice-style bowl 6th century BC 
6. | Chognari (12 km | Central Colchis | Fragment of rosette bowl | First half of 
from Kutaisi) 6th century BC 
7. |Krasnyi Mayak | North-west ‘Fragments of a Greek “End of 7th century BC’ 
(next to Sukhum/ | Colchis vessel’ found in the 1930s, 
Dioscurias) since lost 
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No. Site Region Greek Pottery Date 
8. | Eshera (inland North-west 1. Three fragments of Beginning/first third of 
site, 10 km north | Colchis closed vessel, North Ionian | 6th century BC 
of centre of Late Wild Goat 
Sukhum/ 
Dioscurias) 2. Several fragments of 600-540 BC 
rosette bowls 
3. A few fragments of Second/third quarters 
Ionian cups of 6th century BC 
9. | Merkheuli North-west Some fragments of closed | Beginning/first third of 
(not far from Colchis vessel, North Ionian Late | 6th century BC 
Dioscurias) Wild Goat 
10. | Ochamchira North-west Fragments of Chian First half of 
(Gyenos) Colchis amphorae and of Ionian 6th century BC 
pottery 
11. | Vereshchagin Hill | North-west 8 fragments of East Greek | First half of 
(not far from Colchis pottery 6th century BC 
Dioscurias) 
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BILSK (BELSK) CITY-SITE — THE LARGEST 
FORTIFIED SETTLEMENT OF SCYTHIA' 


IRYNA SHRAMKO 


Dedicated to the centenary of the birth of Prof. B.A. Shramko 


Abstract 

Within the territory of the European part of the Scythian world, Bilsk (Belsk) (8th—4th 
centuries BC), located on the Dnieper forest-steppe left bank, stands out for its size, complex 
structure, fortification, material culture, and expressive residential, industrial, religious and 
funerary objects. Decades of research of this key archaeological complex by various expedi- 
tions has yielded significant and diverse material, whose high academic informational con- 
tent, without a doubt, makes it possible to reveal many aspects of the life of the local popula- 
tion, its ties with various areas of the Scythian world, the circle of European cultures and 
Greek centres. However, the phenomenon of this, the largest European fortified settlement 
of the Early Iron Age, described by Herodotus as the city of Gelon, has not yet been dis- 
closed. Many issues related to it remain debatable. Until recently, the internal periodisation 
and chronology of the site were not established, rendering a complete picture of its develop- 
ment unobtainable. This article, backed by new data, gives a general description of the site 
and highlights its main stages of development, linking them with (s)elected chronological 
horizons. Such a review will demonstrate the unusualness of the Bilsk fortification. 


Brief History of Study of the Site 

The first description of the Bilsk city-site and fortification dates to 1786.' Archaeo- 
logical excavations were first carried out in 1906 by V.A. Gorodtsov.? From 1958 
to 1960, a joint expedition of the universities of Kharkiv (led by B.A. Shramko) 
and Moscow (headed by B.N. Grakov)? made several excavations on the Western 
and Eastern Fortifications. Subsequently, the systematic excavation of the settlement 
and its burial grounds for more than three decades (with a short break until 1995) 
was carried out by the Scythian-Slavic Expedition of Kharkiv University under the 
leadership of B.A. Shramko (1921-2012), who devoted more than 50 years of his 


* Known in Russian and Western literature as Belsk, but now transliterated from Ukrainian as 
Bilsk [Editor-in-Chief]. 

! B. Shramko 1987, 7; Suprunenko 1996b. 

? Gorodtsov 1911. 

5 B. Shramko et al. 2018. 
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life to the study of the site. The main results of his research are presented in dozens 
of academic articles and in a monograph,‘ united rather recently into one collection 
of his works.” From 1992 to 2006, two settlements and a number of barrows/ 
kurgans were studied by a joint Ukrainian-German expedition of the Institute of 
Archaeology of the National Academy of Sciences of the Ukraine.° Since 1988, the 
deliberate focus of Kharkiv’s activity was the Western Fortification, and, since 2013, 
the Scythian Archaeological Expedition of the V.N. Karazin Kharkiv National Uni- 
versity has been excavating mounds in the Skorobir necropolis. Work has also 
resumed on the Eastern Fortification. In general, Kharkiv has been studying the 
Bilsk site for more than 60 years,’ joined in 1994 by Poltava-based archaeologists® 
and, since 2014, individual sites within the Bilsk archaeological complex have been 
explored by an expedition of the Institute of Archaeology of the National Academy 
of Sciences of the Ukraine.” In recent years, employees of the Bilsk Historical and 
Cultural Reserve have been actively involved in the study of the complex.'® 

Currently, an area of about 70,000 m? has been researched at the ancient set- 
tlement; more than a hundred burials of the Scythian time have been studied. The 
main collection of finds from the Bilsk settlement are stored in the Museum of 
Archaeology of the V.N. Karazin Kharkiv National University. Some objects from 
the Bilsk fortification are exhibited in the Vasil Krichevsky Poltava Museum of 
Local Lore, in the National Museum of the History of the Ukraine (Kiev) and 
in the Bilsk Historical and Cultural Reserve. Today, Bilsk city-site is the most 
informative monument for exploring various aspects of the life of the population 
of Eastern Europe at the beginning of the Early Iron Age. 


Location and Structure 

Bilsk lies within the Dnieper forest-steppe left bank (Fig. 1), between two rivers: 
the Sukhaya Grun (a tributary of the Psel) and the Vorskla. The Bilsk archaeological 
complex (Fig. 2) consists of the Western (86.5 ha), Eastern (75.5 ha) and Kuzemin 
(15 ha) fortifications, connected by a common rampart of the Great Fortification 
(4875.2 ha) into one ancient complex containing 22 settlements.!! To the west of 


4 B. Shramko 1987. 

> B. Shramko 2016. 

$ Makhortykh and Rolle 2006. 

7 I. Shramko 20192; I. Shramko and Zadnikov 20192. 
8 Suprunenko 2007, 69-91. 

? Grechko er al. 2018, 11. 

10 Shaporda 2016. 

!! Skory 2017. 
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Fig. 1. Bilsk city-site on a map of the northern Black Sea region. 


the fortifications, on the left bank of the Sukhaya Grun there are several kurgan 
necropoleis: Skorobir (tracts of Osnyagi, Marchenki), Pereshchepino and Peremyrky. 
Two small burial mounds were opened in the southern part of the Great Fortifica- 
tion. In some settlements, within the fortifications and behind the ramparts of the 
settlement, pit burials were discovered. 

Different parts of this site, 11,660 m from north to south and 6250 m from east 
to west, exhibit different topographic conditions and significant differences in eleva- 
tion and relief.'* 

Earthen ramparts and ditches cover both the gentle slopes of the right bank of 
the Sukhaya Grun (in the west), and significant sections of the watershed plateau, 
bounded by steep slopes covered with forests, and also the Vorskla river bed (in 
the east). In ancient times, the river flowed quite close to the ancient city. The 
inner territory of the monument is cut by several large ravines, which in ancient 
times were a source of water replenishment, as well as natural barriers. Several non- 
fortified settlements are also known on elevated areas. The Bilsk settlement, part 
steppe and part forested landscape, developed in favourable natural conditions in 


12 L, Kushnir and L. Kushnir 1999, 109-12, fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2. Bilsk city-site within the Bilsk archaeological complex: 1 - Western Fortification; 
2 - Eastern Fortification; 3 - Great Fortification; 4 - Cemetery of the Peremyrky; 5 - Skorobir 
necropolis; 6 - Pereshchepino necropolis; 7 - unfortified settlements on the territory of 
the settlement; 8 - unfortified settlements outside the Bilsk archaeological complex 


(after Shramko 1987). 
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a cool and humid climate.'? The western part of the settlement and burial grounds 
are located in open areas and here are preserved areas with steppe vegetation. Under 
these conditions, hares and ground squirrels (marmots) feel comfortable. The 
eastern part is largely covered with broad-leaved forest with a predominance of oak 
and ash.'4 Here you can meet a wild cobs, roe deer, foxes, wolves. Beavers are 
found in the Vorskla river floodplains. A sufficiently large raw material resource 
(swamp ore, stone, various clays, forests, full-flowing rivers, springs), fertile cher- 
nozem soils, cultivable land and a convenient geographical position contributed to 
farming, cattle-breeding, rapid economic expansion, and the development of trade 
and cultural exchange. 


Periodisation and Chronology 

In the generalising works of B.A. Shramko, Bilsk is considered as a huge settlement 
created on the territory of the watershed plateau between the rivers Sukhaya Grun 
and Vorskla by settled, agricultural tribes, who founded a number of unfortified 
settlements at the end of the 8th century BC. He had a picture of the very early 
(beginning of the 7th century BC), almost simultaneous, occurrence of two main 
fortifications, Western and Eastern, which already at the end of the 7th-beginning 
of the 6th century BC were united by a long earthen rampart into a single fortifi- 
cation.? This allowed a number of scholars to consider this settlement complex 
as one of the giant settlements of the forest-steppe that arose in the middle of the 
7th century BC.!^ The scholalry literature also suggested that the idea of building 
large hillforts (including Bilsk) might have belonged to the nomadic Scythians who 
returned from the Near Eastern campaigns at the end of the 7th-beginning of the 
6th century BC." There is an opinion that the fortifications were erected under 
the control of nomads, who even resided within the Great Fortification.!? These 
suggestions have not yet been confirmed by archaeological material, but they 
demonstrate the acuteness of the problem associated with establishing the time 
and reasons for the emergence of this ancient large fortified settlement in the 
forest-steppe. 


13 Gavrilenko 1996, 308; Sorokina et al. 2014, 32; L. Kushnir and L. Kushnir 1999, 113; 
A. Kushnir 2020, 333-34. 

14 Sorokina et al. 2014, 28. 

15 B. Shramko 1987, 31; 2007, 323. 

16 Daragan 2011, 738-39, 754; I. Shramko 2012b. 

7 Murzin and Rolle 1996, 182. 

18 Murzin 2012, 461; S. Olkhovskii 2015, 122. 
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Despite the fact that the sequence of construction of defensive structures was 
established in the first years of investigation of the site,'? it was not easy to deter- 
mine the dates of construction, in some cases for want of evidence. 

The idea of Bilsk city-site as a fortified settlement of the Early Scythian times, 
which was formed during the first decades of excavation of the monument, is due 
largely to the varying degrees of study of its individual parts, and insufficient infor- 
mation about the initial period of its development. Only in recent decades has the 
existing gap begun to be filled with systematic large-scale excavations of zolniks on 
the Western Fortification (Fig. 3), as well as other settlements on the territory of 
the Great Fortification and beyond.?! Thus, a more complete picture of the devel- 
opment of Bilsk has developed.” 

As a result of many years of work, we were able to prove for the first time that 
the settlements within the two main fortifications (Western and Eastern) arose more 
than a century and a half apart.” Earthen ramparts with deep moats surrounding 
both fortifications, united by the single rampart of the Great Fortification, were not 
erected during the very early stage of the development of the settlement. Such a 
complex defensive system took shape only two centuries after the founding of the 
first settlements along the gentle slopes of the Sukhaya Grun and its tributaries.” 

Years of research on the territory of the Western Fortification allowed us also to 
trace changes in the material culture and traditions of the local population over the 
centuries, to develop an internal periodisation and chronology of the site. Thick, 
0.4 to 0.9 m, cultural deposits in ash mounds, the so-called zo/niks, under which 
residential, religious and household objects were discovered, observations in areas 
with direct stratigraphy,? the study of zo/nik planography,?° as well as the analysis 
of material, taking into account the results of many years of excavation of the Eastern 
Fortification and settlements within the Great Fortification, made it possible to 
identify five chronological horizons? reflecting the development of the material 
culture of the site:?? 


1? B. Shramko 1973, 84. 

20 B. Shramko 1975; 1987, 25-36. 

?! Makhortykh and Rolle 2006, 3-5; I. Shramko 2006; I. Shramko and Zadnikov 2006; 2014, 
29-34; 2019a, 86-87; Grechko et al. 2019. 

22 I, Shramko 2010; 2012b, 36. 

23 I. Shramko 2004; 2006. 

24 I, Shramko 2010; I. Shramko et al. 2018, 95; 2020, 64. 

25 I, Shramko 2006, 33-35. 

26 I. Shramko 2012a. 

27 There are no Bilsk-A, -B and -C1 horizons on the Eastern Fortification. In the West, the Bilsk- 
E horizon is not traced. Both settlements coexisted during the formation of the horizons Bilsk-C2 and 


-D horizons. 
28 I. Shramko 2004; 2010; 2006; B. Shramko et al. 2018, 133. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the Western Fortification of Bilsk city-site; zo/niks 
(ash mounds) marked; after Shramko 1987). 


Bilsk-A (second half/end of the 8th century BC-first half of 7th century BC); 
Bilsk-B (second half of the 7th century BC-first quarter of the 6th century BC); 
Bilsk-C (second-third quarters of the 6th century BC); 

Bilsk-D (last quarter of the 6th—first half of the 5th century BC); 

Bilsk-E (second half of the 5th-4th century BC). 


The timeframes of each horizon are established, first of all, on the basis of the 
study of objects of Greek import, represented in large number in cultural deposits, 
starting from the third/last quarter of the 7th century BC.” In addition, changes in 
the ceramic complex, types of various articles made of bronze and iron, and objects 
made of bone and horn were taken into account.?? This is confirmed by the materials 
of excavations of settlements in the area and burials in the Bilsk kurgan necropoleis. 
The presented chronology allows us to trace the progressive development of the 


2 Zadnikov 2014. 
30 Zadnikov 2014. 
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entire archaeological complex, the core of which is two main fortifications: Western 
and Eastern. 

Archaeological materials indicate that the Bilsk complex developed gradually over 
more than four centuries, from the second half/end of the 8th century BC until the 
end of the 4th century BC. Previously it was assumed that the settlement ceased to 
exist in the 3rd century BC,?' but cultural deposits and objects later than the 
4th century BC are as yet unknown, either on the site or in its immediate envi- 
rons.? Only a few kilometres north of the settlement, near the village of Lutyshche, 
on the banks of one of the Vorskla tributaries, a Rhodian amphora was found by 
chance. It can be associated with the destroyed burial of a nomad. According to 
M. Ivashchenko, the stamps on the handle belong to the manufacturer Artemidor 
and to the period 234-199 BC.?? A. Dedyulkin thinks that the stamps contain the 
eponym Pifodor and should be dated 150 BC.*4 

In general, taking into account the new data obtained as a result of excavations 
at various sites within the complex, four main periods can be distinguished in the 
development of the ancient settlement:? 


Period Bilsk-1 (second half/end of 8th—first half of 7th century BC): The appearance of the 
first unsecured settlements founded by migrants from the Dnieper right bank on the right 
bank of the Sukhaya Grun. Traditions of the population are associated with the Basarabi 
cultural complex. This period is represented by materials from the Bilsk-A horizon. 

Period Bilsk-2 (second half of the 7th-first half of the 6th century BC): Expansion of 
previously developed territories. Establishment of trade relations with the Greek centres 
of the northern Black Sea region. Developing ties with the Hallstatt world. Incorporation 
of nomads in the local environment. The appearance of kurgan necroipoleis. This period 
is represented by materials from the Bilsk-B and Bilsk-C1 horizons. 

Period Bilsk-3 (second half of the 6th-first half of the 5th century BC): A new wave of 
migrants settled in the third quarter of the 6th century BC on the capes of the right bank 
of the Vorskla. The emergence of Western and Eastern Fortifications. Expansion of the 
territory of burial mounds. Development of trade exchange with Greek poleis. The emer- 
gence in the northern Black Sea region of a new wave of nomads. Connection at the end 
of the third quarter of the 6th century BC of the two main fortifications. By a common 
rampart. The formation of a single settlement described by Herodotus (4. 108) as 
the city of Gelon. Bilsk as the centre of the union of tribes. The attenuation of life on 
the Western Fortification in the middle of the 5th century BC. This period is represented 
by materials from the horizons Bilsk-C2 and Bilsk-D. 


3! B, Shramko 1987, 163. 

32 The date of erection of the nearby Kotelev fortification remains open, since archaeological 
excavations have not been carried out on it. 

55 Zadnikov and I. Shramko 2019. 

34 I thank Anton Dedyulkin for consultation and clarifications in the definition of the stamps. 

35 Each of the periods has its own characteristics, reflecting the development of the Bilsk archaeo- 
logical complex, and is associated with specific chronological horizons. 
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Period Bilsk-4 (second half of the 5th—4th centuries BC): The Eastern Fortification is the 
centre of Bilsk fortification at the final stage of its development. The formation of the 
proto-urban structure. The appearance of burial mounds inside in the Great Fortification, 
pit burial in abandoned areas of settlements. Cessation of life on the city-site at the end of 
the 4th century BC. This period is represented by materials from the Bilsk-E horizon. 


Emergence and Development of Settlements in the Second Half of the 8th—First 
Half of the 6th Century BC 
In the second half of the 8th century BC migrants from the Dnieper right-bank 
forest-steppe establish the first settlements on the territory of the central Vorskla 
and some tributaries of the Psel.% Further to the east this population did not 
advance. Moreover, in the rest of the Dnieper-Donetsk forest-steppe, up to the 
third quarter of the 6th century BC there were no settlement structures at all.?” 
The early history of the Bilsk fortification covers two periods (Bilsk-1 and Bilsk-2), 
represented by several chronological horizons, selected from excavations of zolniks 
on the territory of the Western Fortification (Fig. 3): 


Bilsk-A horizon, in which there is still no Greek import and items decorated in Animal 
Style. In material culture, the coexistence of Novocherkassk and Zhabotin elements is 
traced. Ceramic and cult traditions of the Basarabi cultural complex are expressed. 
Bilsk-B horizon, in which Greek ceramics first appear. Relations with the East Hallstatt 
cultural circle are expressed, types of things of Western origin and Hallstatt imports 
are common. There are innovations associated with the nomadic culture, represented by 
the Early Scythian material complex and items of Near Eastern import. 

Bilsk-C1 horizon (second quarter-middle of the 6th century BC), in which signs of 
the beginning of the final stage of the Early Scythian culture are visible. Archaic features 
are preserved in material culture and cult objects. 


At this early stage, we can only talk about the emergence and further development 
of the first unsecured settlements, the development by migrants of the territories 
along the right bank of the Sukhaya Grun (tributary of the Psel). The archaeological 
material traces the further development of settlement structures in the context of 
well-established intercultural and tribal Western ties and the maintenance of trade 
relations with the Greek centres of the northern Black Sea region, particularly 
Berezan (Borisfen) for several decades. The nomads, who brought a number of 
innovations to the Dnieper-Donetsk forest-steppe, of course, influenced the politi- 
cal situation in the left-bank forest-steppe,?? but did not change the life-style of the 


3° Kovpanenko 1967, 183; B. Shramko 1987, 59; Andrienko 2000; I. Shramko 2006; 2012c, 5; 
Daragan 2011, 555. 

37 1. Shramko 2003, 109; Andrienko 2004, 127; I. Shramko and Buinov 2012, 324. 
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local sedentary population, whose settlements until the middle of the 6th century 
BC were limited by the territory of the middle Vorskla and some tributaries of 
the Psel,*? and in the Bilsk region by the right bank of the Sukhaya Grun and capes 
on the edge of ravines. The materials of the settlements demonstrate the gradual 
development of estates, the expansion of the developed territories, the preservation 
of cult traditions, and the stability and sedentary nature of the migrants’ life. Defen- 
sive fortifications did not yet exist. Probably, they were not necessary, which indi- 
cates a calm political situation in the region and peaceful coexistence with nomads, 
who could be incorporated into the local cultural environment. This is indirectly 
indicated by burial mounds, which begin to form from the second half of the 
7th century BC on the left bank of the Sukhaya Grun (Fig. 2). 

Migrants were carriers of new cultural traditions, complex ideological ideas that 
were not related to previous cultures of the Dnieper left bank. A distinctive feature 
of the new settlements is the presence of zo/niks, which gradually formed on the 
sites of abandoned dwellings and places of worship. The alien population was prob- 
ably well acquainted with the land routes west of the Dnieper, which contributed 
to the rapid establishment of contacts and close cultural ties with various areas 
where the forest-steppe population lived, with cultures and cultural groups of the 
Hallstatt circle, and with the Greek centres of the northern Black Sea region. 
Throughout the entire early stage, periodic, new small groups of settled population 
with similar cultural traditions may have moved from the western regions of the 
forest-steppe to the left bank of the Dnieper. 

Already the first migrants probably had a fairly high level of knowledge of the 
processing technologies of ferrous metals.“ Despite the fact that in the early layers 
of the settlements of the Dnieper left bank iron objects are still sporadic, in one of 
the zolniks of the Western Fortification, in addition to conventional tools, tools for 
iron processing were found in the layer of the first half of the 7th century BC.*! 
In the second half of the 7th century BC the assortment of iron products found in 
the settlements of the region grew three times, testifying to the widespread adoption 
of iron in the life of the local population.? Various technologies were used in the 
manufacture of iron objects. 

In the materials of the early stage, the connection with the eastern regions of 
the Hallstatt world is quite clearly expressed. First of all, it manifests itself in the 


3? Kovpanenko 1967, 14, fig. 1. 
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peculiarities of the ceramic complex and cult traditions characteristic of the Basarabi 
cultural complex from the Middle Danube, testifying to the inclusion of this terri- 
tory in the distant province of the Middle Danube focus of cultural genesis. ^ 

No less eloquent are the individual metal objects of the Hallstatt circle found 
on the territory of the Bilsk settlement.*? The oldest includes a bronze sword with 
a tongue hilt (Fig. 4.1), a chance find on the territory of the Great Fortification, *° 
and possibly brought by the first settlers. No less convincing are the artefacts of 
the Hallstatt culture found during excavations of zolniks. The conditions of their 
detection exclude the possibility of such imports accidentally entering the settle- 
ment, and the categories of objects do not allow them to be considered nomadic: 
a bronze trapezoid pendant decorated with a punch ornament (Fig. 4.6), Hallstatt- 
form knives (Fig. 4.7-10), some types of bronze pins (Fig. 4.2), earrings (Fig. 4.5), 
iron razors (Fig. 4.11-13), iron tweezers (Fig. 4.14), flat hatchets with lateral pro- 
trusions (Fig. 4.3—4), etc. Some of these are certainly imports; some are imitations 
of famous patterns; but all of them, except for the sword of Central European type, 
belong to ordinary household items that are common in the Hallstatt world and 
may have been brought by a settled population which had not lost touch with 
the Hallstatt cultural circle for centuries. As to innovations of western origin in the 
second half of the 7th century BC: some types of pins, earrings and bracelets are 
also found in the forest-steppe.‘ 

Among the local forest-steppe population, the Hallstatt tradition of using golden 
plaques in the form of triple circles for decorating dishes and female noble head- 
dresses was even popular among the local forest-steppe population“. On the territory 
of the Dnieper right-bank forest-steppe, a mould was found for casting dies in which 
similar products were stamped.” Such plaques were also found in the necropoleis of 
Bilsk, in burials of the late 7th-6th centuries BC.^? 

M. Kashuba explains the entry of Western imported items into the Nemirov 
city-site by the migration of small population groups — carriers of certain ideas and 
traditions.°! Probably, we are observing a similar model of their distribution in 
earlier materials and more distant territories included in the distribution area of 
Hallstatt imports and cultural influences — the Bilsk archaeological complex. At 


44 Kashuba 2012, 244. 
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Fig. 4. Hallstatt imports and imitations in the materials of Bilsk city-site. 1 - a bronze sword; 
2 - bronze pins; 3-4 - iron axe-adze; 5 - bronze earring; 6 - bronze trapezoidal pendant; 7-10 - iron 
knives; 11-13 - iron razors; 14 - iron tweezers (photograph by I. Shramko and B. Shramko). 


the same time, it is important to emphasise that such imports were not found in 
the steppe burials of nomads.” 

Also traced are the connections of the population of Bilsk and other settlements 
of the Dnieper forest-steppe left bank with the Luzick-Vysotsky circle. Highlighted 
in their material culture (utensils, cult ceramics, metal jewellery), the Vysotsky com- 
ponent indicates the possibility that part of the western forest-steppe population 


moved into the Vorskla Basin.?? 
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Fig. 5. Examples of tableware. Bilsk-A horizion. (photograph by I. Shramko). 


The most popular types of tableware of the early period were modelled, slightly 
profiled pots, banks, bowls, korchags (large pots) and scoops. Rare forms include 
cups, pyxides and kernoi. The Bilsk-A horizon tableware has a black polished surface 
with a carved or stamped pattern (Fig. 5) filled with white paste, flutes and plastic 
stuccos. In ornamentation, various combinations of geometric shapes that form 
linear or radial patterns are common.” The ceramic set of this horizon, first of all, 
has close analogies in the early excavations of the village of Pozharnaya Balka 
(Vorskla Basin),?? on the Zhabotin settlement (horizons 2-3) and other monuments 
of the Middle Dnieper,” which were in a zone of strong influence of the Early 
and Middle Hallstatt traditions of Carpathian culture, and of the donations and 
possibly direct migration of the carriers of the Basarabi cultural complex.?? Part of 
the ceramic complex found in the upper layers of the deposits of this chronological 
layer finds parallels in the materials of the Nemirov city-site on the Southern Bug.” 
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Fig. 6. Bronze and bone products. Bilsk-A horizon (photograph by I. Shramko). 
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In addition to rather expressive moulded pottery and other clay products, the 
chronological position of the Bilsk-A horizon is determined by bronze and bone 
objects (Fig. 6): an arrowhead (Fig. 6.5), fragment of a three-blade cheek-piece 
of the Novocherkassk types (Fig. 6.3), two-bladed arrowheads of the so-called 
Zhabotin types (Fig. 6.6-8), and a forged pin (Fig. 4.2b). Bone and horn objects 
are indicative: a three-hole cheek-piece (Fig. 6.1-2), one of which is made from 
the jaw of a large dog/wolf (Fig. 6.1), spindle blank (Fig. 6.4) and other objects 
known in the materials second half/end of the 8th-first half of the 7th century BC. 
The bridle details and arrowheads associated with this chronological horizon are 
elements of the military subculture of the second half of the/late 8th-first half of 
the 7th century BC, associated with the Caucasian and Central Asian regions.‘! 
The connection with these regions was also traced in the materials of the Zhabotin 

settlement.” 
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Significant changes take place in the ceramic complex of the Bilsk-B horizon; 
however, black-glazed pottery continued to be used until the end of the 6th cen- 
tury BC,% as did other forms.“ There are no open bowls, some categories of clay 
products, usual for the previous period, associated with the traditions of Western 
cultures, the ornamentation of table vessels is greatly simplified. Some Basarabian 
motifs, such as the ‘Maltese cross’,°° retain popularity in the local environment. 
However, unlike the previous period, it is found only on the handles of scoops with 
a deep wide bowl (Fig. 7.1-2). The layers of this horizon witness the first appear- 
ance of deep scoops in the form of a mug with a high handle (Fig. 7.3-7), which 
are a left-bank forest-steppe innovation introduced by the ‘Caucasian’ wave of 
nomads. Biconical scoops appear and spread, decorated with notches along the 
edge (Fig. 7.4). In the layers of the Bilsk-A horizon they are unknown. In the first 
half of the 6th century BC mug-shaped scoops with a noticeably narrowed throat, 
an asymmetric biconical body and a high looped handle are usual (Fig. 7.5-7). 
They go out of use at the end of the century. The number of scoops without 
ornaments is increasing. In general, the ceramic complex of this chronological layer 
still looks rather archaic, since some categories of moulded ware practically did not 
change for decades, as shown by the materials of zo/nik 11. 

In the materials of the Bilsk-B horizon, features of the Early Scythian complex 
are well expressed. The rare finds of the middle-third quarter of the 7th century 
BC include two parts of a three-part bronze former (Fig. 8) for casting two- and 
three-blade arrowheads of early types.” Material culture undergoes changes, above 
all in the quiver set (arrowheads of the Kelermes type) and bridles (iron three- 
looped cheek-piece, iron single-ring bits), bone columns, quiver fasteners, and other 
bone and horn items, including those made in Animal Style, and also kauri shells, 
beads, rosettes, stone dishes, etc. The main quantity and variety and assortment of 
such products are noted in the Bilsk-B2 horizon (last quarter of the 7th-first quarter 
of the 6th century BC).’! 

Images of a mountain goat, panther and bird of prey (Fig. 9), popular in Early 
Scythian art,” were used in the decoration of various products. A rare specimen is 
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Fig. 7. Examples of tableware. Bilsk-B-C horizon (1, 2, 4, 6 and 7: photographs by I. Shramko; 
1 a-c: after Potapov 1929; 3, 5: photographs after B. Shramko et al. 2018). 
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Fig. 8. Bronze mold for casting arrowheads. Bilsk-B horizon 


(after I. Shramko and Zadnikov 2018, photograph by I. Shramko). 
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Fig. 9. Examples of objects in the Scythian Animal Style. Bilsk-B-C horizons 
(photograph by I. Shramko). 


the full-figure image of a hare on the horn tip of the bow (Fig. 9.4). The item is 
decorated in the form of the head of a bird of prey with two additional elements 
— figures of a hare and a panther, curled into a ring.” Horn cheek-pieces, often 
decorated in Animal Style, were gaining distribution (Fig. 9.7-8). Over the many 
years of excavation at Bilsk, a most expressive collections of carved bone and horn 
items has been formed. Some of them were definitely made by local craftsmen 
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according to the canons of Scythian art.’* Relatively recently, a unique folding 
bronze casement for imprinting plaques in Scythian Animal Style, was found by 
chance on the Western Fortification.” 

The main type of dwelling was dugouts," which were discovered already in the 
early Bilsk-A horizon." By the time the development of the territory began, there 
were two residential premises. In the burnt blocks of one dwelling of the Bilsk-A1 
horizon (second half/end of the 8th-beginning of the 7th century BC), bronze 
arrowheads were stuck, confirming the fact of some kind of attack; but this isolated 
case did not have serious consequences. Already in the overlapping layer of the 
Bilsk-A2 horizon (first half of the 7th century BC), a deep dugout was discovered, 
on the collapsed overlap of which lay the skeleton of a sacrificial dog with a delib- 
erately folded neck.’® Fragments of a ornamented clay altar (Fig. 10), similar to the 
one that was discovered at the Zhabotin settlement, were found next to this object.” 
These finds prove that migrants as well as the population of the more westerly 
regions were included in the sacred space of the Basarabian traditions of the Middle 
Hallstatt period.®" 

The dugouts discovered in the layers of the Bilsk-A2 and Bilsk-B horizons had 


? to 55-77 m?. Being centres of 


a noticeable difference in size: from 25/30 m 
‘estates’, they demonstrate a clear social differentiation of society. In some dwellings, 
zones separated by partitions were traced, and in one dugout, the residential and 
utility parts were separated by ledges. In another case, it was possible to identify the 
remains of wide ‘bed’ ledges.?! In one of the dugouts, a piece of clay wall-cladding 
with stripes in red paint was found (Fig. 11). The spatial analysis of the objects, 
carried out together with architects, gave an idea of the external appearance of some 
dugouts and the organisation of their internal space.? A dugout of the first quarter 
of the 6th century BC was recreated in full size on the territory of the Bilsk historical 
and cultural reserve. 

During the study of several zo/niks, it was possible to trace some features of the 
cult practice of the local population. Noteworthy are the large number of animal 
sacrifices found variously at the level of the ancient surface, at the bottom of house- 
hold and residential premises, and in the fill of various complexes. In all cases, 
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Fig. 10. A fragment of an ornamented clay altar. Bilsk-A horizon (photograph by I. Shramko). 


Fig. 11. A fragment of the wall coating with a part of the painting. Bilsk-B horizon 
(photograph by I. Shramko). 
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Fig. 12. Burial ofa dog in a dwelling. Bilsk-B horizon. 1 - drawing of a skeleton of a dog 
with beads (after 1. Shramko, 2015); 2 - faience beads around the dog’s cervical vertebrae 
(photograph by I. Shramko). 


remains were left either in the form of separate skulls or the upper parts of the 
carcass of certain species. Entire skeletons with traces of violent death were rarely 
seen; usually, the victim's neck was rolled up. In one case, part of the carcass of the 
animal left at the bottom of a storage pit was cut along the ridge. The composition 
of species sacrificed remained stable, always including goats, pigs and dogs.? Human 
sacrifices are also known, as well as cases of the use of bone remains in various 
rituals.*^ It is worth noting the unique case of a dog being buried (Fig. 12.1) at the 
bottom of a utility pit in a dwelling of the third quarter of the 7th century BC.” 
Around its cervical vertebrae there were beads from so-called Egyptian faience 
(Fig. 12.2). This is the only case of a special, personal attitude of a human to an 
animal in forest-steppe Scythia. 
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Fig. 13. Part of a cult building. Bilsk-C horizon (photograph by I. Shramko). 


During the excavation of several zo/niks, altars and places of worship with a stone 
base and clay floor were discovered (Fig. 13). This archaic tradition of the forest- 
steppe population, spread to the west of the Dnieper®° by migrants, is traced in the 
layers of the Bilsk-C horizon, surviving in the local environment to the third quarter 
of the 6th century BC.*” 

In the 7th century BC kurgan necropoleis begin to form, located to the west of 
the fortification, beyond the Sukhaya Grun (Fig. 2). The largest number of mounds 
are of the 7th-6th centuries BC in the Skorobir kurgan cemetery.?? 

The size of the mounds, their degree of complexity, features of the design and 
the size of the burial structures, the set of things left in the graves, the presence/ 
absence of the burial of a dependent person, differences in orientations and other 
features of the burials demonstrate, first of all, the complex social composition of 
those buried, with most of them having a high status in society.® Solitary military, 
rich female burials were discovered in the mounds. However, in general, double 
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graves prevail in the Bilsk necropoleis, accounting for 69% of all recorded burials.?? 
The nature of the relationship between the settled forest-steppe population and 
the nomads is not clear. There are various points of view among scholars,?! and the 
question of the dominant role of the Scythian ethnic component has been raised.?? 
It is possible that the nomadic pastoralists of Early Scythian times were incorporated 
into the local environment of the settled population,” which suggests mixed mar- 
riages?4 and, as a result, paired burials. Over time, a consolidating military class 
became the most privileged, probably ethnically and socially heterogeneous layer of 
society.” New materials from excavations of mounds in the necropolis of Skorobir?ó 
confirm that in the second half of the 7th—first half of the 6th century BC an aristo- 
cratic stratum of society had already taken shape, in which there were internal 
gradations. 

Already in the third quarter of the 7th century BC the local population had 
established contacts with Greek centres in the northern Black Sea region. Separate 
fragments of Greek table vessels from the excavations of zolniks in Western Bilsk?” 
were, for many years, the only evidence of these early contacts. Rare tableware was 
also found in burials of the early 6th century BC (Fig. 14.3). The scale of the 
import of products from the first Greek settlements of the northern Black Sea 
region became clear much later. In layers of the Bilsk-B horizon, expressive frag- 
ments of tableware of the third quarter of the 7th-first quarter of the 6th century 
BC were found in several zo/niks (Fig. 14.1-2).°® It was established that the ceramic 
products of the East Greek centres came from the island of Berezan.?? Amphorae 
produced by Clazomenae, Lesbos, Miletus and Chios were found in the layers of 
this horizon. To the east of the Dnieper, we know of no other settlements with such 
an expressive and varied early Greek import, which underlines the exceptional 
importance of Bilsk,'!” whose population maintained close ties with the western 
regions of the forest-steppe and well-mastered land routes for horse-drawn trans- 
port. The fairly rapid development of settlements in the Bilsk region contributed 
to the rapid establishment of business contacts with suppliers of prestigious Greek 
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Fig. 14. Examples of early Greek pottery imports. Bilsk B1 horizon (photograph by I. Shramko). 


goods. Customers could be representatives of the local tribal elite, perhaps the 
Scythian military contingent present in the region. It should be noted that Greek 
pottery of the third/fourth quarter of the 7th century BC is found in cultural layers 
only within the Western Fortification; obviously, it was brought for the local tribal 
elite, representatives of which lived in one of the ‘estates’ on the territory of the 
Western Fortification. The quantity, variety and context of detection of the early 
Greek imports convinces us that these were regular deliveries as a result of maintain- 
ing constant trade relations with Berezan. 

The set of early Greek pottery throughout the forest-steppe was the same. 
It included table vessels: richly decorated oinochoai and a certain type of ‘bird 
bowl’. Bilsk is the most easterly point to yield painted East Greek pottery. Despite 
the remoteness of Bilsk from Berezan, the supply of Greek goods is becoming 
regular. The collection of early Greek ceramics from Bilsk presents a wide range of 
tableware, which the first colonists had in the third quarter of the 7th-first quarter 
of the 6th century BC.'°! Greek imports testify to the tastes and priorities in the 
selection of wines and utensils for drinking, and their accessibility to the barbarian 
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population. The assortment of early Greek products against the background of 
other settlements looks impressive, emphasising that already in the second half of 
the 7th century BC Bilsk stood out among other settlements in which ceramic 
imports even in the layers of the beginning of the 6th century BC were small and 
homogeneous. For example, in the Archaic settlement of Pozharnaya Balka (Vorskla 
Basin), Greek ceramics are represented by single fragments. °? 

The study of the Greek ceramics found during many years of excavation at the 
Eastern Fortification allowed S.A. Zadnikov to make a number of important refine- 
ments, to prove that there were no Greek imports in the materials of East Bilsk before 
the third/last quarter of the 6th century BC.'™ In addition, as noted earlier, Bilsk-A 
and Bilsk-B horizons were not represented at all on the Eastern Fortification.!°4 

Thus, in the second half of the 7th-first half of the 6th century BC the develop- 
ment of the territories of the right bank of the Sukhaya Grun by the first immi- 
grants continued. Greek material appears for the first time in material culture, 
features of the Early Scythian complex are well expressed, and the social heterogene- 
ity of society and formation of an aristocratic class are traced. The stability of the 
political situation in the region contributed to the further development of settle- 


ment structures. There was no need to build fortifications at this time. 


Bilsk in the Second Half of the 6th—First Half of the 5th century BC 

In the second half of the 6th century BC the situation fundamentally changed. 
To the east of the Dnieper, in the forest-steppe zone, a large number of new settle- 
ments appeared, and already at the end of the third/beginning of the last quarter 
of the century, along the land trade route — Muravsky Shlyakh — a whole network 
of fortified settlements appeared at strategically important sites.’ 

In the third quarter of the 6th century BC a new wave of migrants populated 
the free capes of the high right bank of the Vorskla, marking the beginning of 
a new period!” (Bilsk-3) in the history of the settlement. It can be assumed that 
the population from the western regions of the forest-steppe could have advanced 
into the Vorskla Basin, since components of the Vysotsky culture were distinguished 
in the material culture of the Bilsk settlement and other settlements of the region 


that appeared at that time.'°” 
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The culture and traditions of the new population groups differed markedly from 
those that were characteristic of the first wave of migrants. The new settlers did not 
practise mass animal sacrifices, did not build large dugout dwellings, knew nothing 
of ornamental altars, and did not follow the tradition of scattering zolniks on the 
site of abandoned housing.'9? The material culture of this period is represented by 
materials from the Bilsk-C2 and Bilsk-D horizons.!?? 

Consequently, starting from the third quarter of the 6th century BC, between 
the Sukha Grun and Vorskla there lived a population with different cultural tradi- 
tions, which probably determined the need for the two separate fortifications — 
Western and Eastern (Fig. 2), inhabited by the elites of two different tribal forma- 
tions. Since both fortifications were built on the same principle, then, with a high 
degree of probability, they were created almost simultaneously within the third 
quarter of the 6th century BC, probably nearer to its end. 

The need for their construction could also have been dictated by the advance into 
the northern Black Sea region in the second half of the century of a new wave of 
nomads, carriers of a new material complex.!'? This situation is well illustrated 
by some objects (Fig. 15) recently discovered in burials of the third/last quarters— 
end of the 6th century BC in the kurgan necropolis Skorobir.!!! These finds, which 


112 


are indicators of a new era,''* confirm the assumption of A.Y. Alekseev that the 


last third of the 6th century BC brought Classical Scythian in place of Archaic 
Scythia, ^ 

Bilsk demonstrates the stability of the life of the local settled population during 
this period. Agriculture, cattle-breeding and crafts were developing, the cult practice 
of the inhabitants of the ancient settlement was still connected with fertility, 
religious sanctuaries with altars were being built, relations with ancient centres were 
maintained and those with the Hallstatt cultural circle and the western regions of 
the forest-steppe were unbroken. In material culture, the innovations introduced 
into the forest-steppe by a new wave of nomads are noticeable, but traces of destruc- 
tion in the settlements are not observed. 

To understand the situation in the forest-steppe, some contemporary events 
recorded in written sources are not unimportant, namely the military campaigns 
of the Persian king Darius 1 against the Asian Scythians and his campaigns on 
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Fig. 15. Metal objects from military burials of the Skorobir burial ground. Bilsk-D1 horizon. 
1, 3 - bronze arrowheads; 2 - zoomorphic plaques - horse harness decorations; 
4 - zoomorphic plate - quiver decoration; 5 - an iron cone with gold plating - a detail of a quiver 


(photograph by I. Shramko). 


the territory of European Scythia!! as evidenced by some archaeological finds in 
the northern Black Sea region.!!? Some scholars have associated traces of fires from 
the end of the 6th century BC with this campaign, recorded in several forest-steppe 
fortified settlements.!!^ In the last quarter-end of the 6th century BC traces of 
an enemy attack and fires may be found on Berezan Island, in connection with 
which the production of Borysfenite-type mirrors ceased.!'" However, one can agree 
with Alekseev that traces of destruction may also be the result of the activity of a 
new wave of nomads of the third quarter of the 6th century BC.!!? Indeed, in the 
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Fig. 16. Image of a person’s face on a piece of clay. Bilsk-D1 horizon (photograph by I. Shramko). 


archaeological materials of the last third of the century, we identify objects of a 
different, new material complex.!!? 

We can assume that the difficult military-political situation on the eve of the 
Persian campaign in conditions of the emergence of a new wave of nomads from 
the East was a kind of catalyst for the construction of fortifications, contributing to 
the consolidation of the forces of the forest-steppe population. They had sufficient 
economic resources to build fortifications and a fairly high political organisation of 
society, allowing them to maintain the defence system at the proper level." From 
that situation of uniting collectives resulted the Great Fortification, the rampart 
of which combined the Western and Eastern Fortifications in one settlement, which 
may have become the centre of the union of tribes.'! Interestingly, in the layer 
of the late 6th-century BC zolnik 5 on the Western Fortification, a piece of a clay 
objects with the image of a man’s face was found (Fig. 16). His round eyes, nose 
and horseshoe-shaped moustache are quite clearly shown, made in the Scythian 
tradition.'?” This remains the earliest find of this kind in the forest-steppe. Before 
us is a portrait image of a man who lived in this settlement during the difficult times 
of change. 
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Thus, in the second half of the 6th—first half of the 5th century BC, the popula- 
tion of the settlement increased greatly, primarily due to migrants who expanded 
the network of unfortified settlements. Cultural deposits of this time are recorded 
on a large territory within the Western, Eastern and Great Fortifications and outside 
the defensive line.!?? Bilsk’s vast territory, with an area of about 5000 ha, was 
bounded by a rampart with a moat 37 km long. At the same time, it is likely that 
the rampart of the Great Fortification significantly emphasised the status of the 


fortification, !24 


since its defensive capabilities were not great. !?5 

In this form, the Bilsk fortified settlement lasted until the middle of the 5th century 
BC. Undoubtedly, informants of Herodotus were well aware of it and, from their 
words, he gave a description of the wooden city of Gelon in the country of Budini 
(4. 108). Today there is already enough evidence to identify Bilsk with Herodotus’ 
Gelon.76 According to V. Shcherbakovsky, Darius 1 purposefully searched in the 
depths of Scythia for the city of Gelon, so that, taking it, he could subordinate 
the European Scythians along the lines of other Middle Eastern countries." It is likely 
that at the end of the 6th century BC the ancient settlement was already a major craft, 
trading and political centre, well known among both Greeks and nomadic Scythians. 

The system of ramparts and ditches during this period was maintained in good 
condition. A wooden wall was built on the crest of the rampart. After temporary 
damage, probably as a result of the attack, the ditches were deepened and cleaned, 
the ramparts refreshed, and the wooden walls were updated. Traces of repair are 
recorded in different parts of the defensive fortifications. The centralised management 
of the settlement provided its defensive capability and for its further development 
as the largest centre of the Vorskla regional system and forest-steppe Scythia. ?? 

On the Eastern Fortification, expressive traces of craft-production were recorded: 
a bronze workshop was found dating from the end of the 6th—beginning of the 
5th century BC.!? Near the remains of the smelting furnace, fragments of crucibles 
and of clay foundry moulds were found. One piece (Fig. 17) preserves a part of a 
deer's muzzle with an eye, a part of the ear and stylised bird's horns. 

In the eastern part of the fortification, a bone-cutting workshop of the end of 
the 6th century BC was excavated. More than 5000 animal bones were found on 
the land where it was located. To give an idea of the organisation of the workshop 
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Fig. 17. A fragment of a clay casting mould with the image of a part of a deer's head. 
Bilsk-D1 horizon (photograph by I. Shramko). 


and its activity, among them there are 74 products made of bone and horn at various 
stages of manufacture, more than 2300 blanks, and tools.'?? 

During this period, Greek imports to the site continued to flow regularly. 
According to the observations of Zadnikov, wines of Chios, Clazomenae and Lesbos 
were brought to Bilsk through Olbia. The products of new centres appeared. The 
most popular wines were delivered in amphorae with a complex profiled foot 
(so-called Protothasian), from Mende and Thasos (Fig. 18.6-8). Among the imported 
tableware, Attic ceramics (Fig. 18.1—5) of various shapes (kylikes, bowls, olpes, jugs, 
kraters, etc.) predominate. Ionian vessels are represented in small quantities. '?! Trade, 
like crafts, in some cases required accurate linear measurements of goods. In this 
regard, we note a unique Greek bronze measuring ruler with a length of 41.65 cm? 
(Fig. 19), found in a household complex of the late 6th century BC.!% 

Around the middle of the 5th century BC, probably through the actions of 
nomads, the pace of receipt of imported Greek goods at Bilsk reduced somewhat. 
At this time, life on the Western Fortification was gradually dying out. It can be 
assumed, with caution, that the population was moving to other areas of the forest- 


steppe, possibly to the western regions of the zone.!*4 
ppe, P y g 
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Fig. 18. Examples of Greek ceramics. Bilsk-C2-D1 horizon 
(photograph by I. Shramko and S. Zadnikov). 
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Fig. 19. Bronze measuring ruler. Bilsk-D1 horizon (photograph by I. Shramko). 
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Since the second half of the century, the main life on the site focused on the 
Eastern Fortification. At the same time, excavation materials show that Bilsk still 
maintained its status as a major economic, commercial and political centre:!# 
B.A. Shramko rightly considered it the large centre of the union of tribes of forest- 
steppe Scythia, and Y.N. Boiko as the centre of the Vorskla regional system.'?ó 


Bilsk in the Second Half of the 5th-4th Centuries BC 
The further development of Bilsk (Bilsk-4 period) is associated with the Eastern 
Fortification, which became the centre of the settlement at the final stage of its 
existence. The material culture of this period is represented by the Bilsk-E horizon. 
The fortification is located on the edge of the plateau/escarpment; it covers the high 
parts of three capes, protruding to the east, towards Vorskla. From here a wide view 
of the floodplain opens, which made it possible to see from afar the approaching 
enemy. In the central part of the fortification, a hollow passed from south to north, 
through which until recently a spring with drinking water flowed. There were 
apparently only three ancient entrances: northern, western and southern. !*7 

The Eastern Fortification covers an area of about 75.5 ha, part of it is covered 
with forest; the length of the defence line is about 4 km (Fig. 20). A purposeful 
study of tree-earth fortifications allowed B.A. Shramko to make a number of inter- 
esting observations and draw useful conclusions." It turns out that the rampart 
consists of the remains of wood-earthen structures erected in different construction 
periods: two main periods and one of repair.'?? The height of the earthen rampart 
ranges from 3 to 5 m, the depth of the ditch located on the outside of the ditch is 
up to 4.6 m. In ancient times, the fortifications were more powerful. There was 
a wooden wall on the crest of the rampart (Fig. 21). The total height of the defensive 
structures (ditch plus rampart with a wooden wall) reached 10.4-12.6 m.!^ 

A fairly complete picture of life on the Eastern Fortification in the early period 
was obtained through excavation of large areas. These yielded residential, household 
and religious objects, and production workshops that were located along the perim- 
eter of the eastern part of the fortification, inside the rampart. Separate articles have 
been devoted to their description and characterisation;!^' here, therefore, I shall 
just dwell briefly on some of them. 
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Fig. 20. Plan of the Eastern Fortification with the excavations 1959-2018 (after B. Shramko 1987). 


To the áth century BC dates a simple single-chamber pottery kiln (Fig. 22.1), 
the arch of which was held on a frame of thick rods,! in the shape of an irregular 
oval with a diameter of 1.50 x 1.7 m. The height of the kiln obviously exceeded 
1 m. A large amount of ceramics and an accumulation of red pottery clay were 


142 B, Shramko 1973, 102-05, fig. 11. 
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Fig. 21. Graphic reconstruction of a wooden fortress wall on the Eastern Fortification. 


Bilsk-D-E horizon (after B. Shramko 1975). 
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Fig. 22. Manufacturing complexes excavated on the Eastern Fortification. 


Bilsk-D horizon (1 — after B. Shramko 1973; 1987; 2 — after I. Shramko 1994). 
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found around the kiln. The discovery of the remains of a forge (Fig. 22.2) of the 
5th century BC testify to some specialisation of artisan activity.!*3 

In the excavations of the 5th—4th centuries BC various tools were found, some 
of them unique. These include an iron file with a double-sided homogeneous notch, 
intended for processing soft metals, a punch for embossing figured indentations, 
cutters, a punch and a chisel.!44 The working edges of the tools of this period, after 
preliminary carburising, were usually hardened.!? For the first time, a complete 
146 at the bottom of a cellar which is dates 


of the 4th century BC.!? Rare finds include part of a bronze matrix (Fig. 23) for 
148 


reindeer harness detail was found here, 


stamping round gold plaques. 

Some large excavations revealed areas with a distinguishable layout of quarters, 
with the boundaries of individual dwellings and curtilages (Fig. 24.1), separated 
from each other by small streets with a width of 2-4 m. According to Y.M. Boiko, 
the opened housing had areas between 170 and 1500 m?.!? Within the framework 
of the Eastern Fortification, which was the most studied by then, it was possible 
not only to single out individual dwellings of different population groups, but also 
to trace the street layout. Among the two excavated public buildings — sanctuaries 
— a temple of the late 5th-Áth century BC, in which astronomical observations were 
probably made, was distinguished.? This has an unusual and original design with 
wooden columns and clay altars (Fig. 24.2). One of the altars was located inside 
the building and another four in front of its south-east facade, divided by three 
niches.!?! The discovery of this complex meshes with Herodotus’ account of 
Gelon.'?? Clay fragments of anthropomorphic and zoomorphic figurines were found 
in nearby storage pits. 

The collection of cult clay plastic objects (Fig. 25), formed over the years of 
excavation, is unique. It comprises large, expressive anthropomorphic and zoo- 
morphic figures that have no analogues on other monuments of the Scythian world. 
In Bilsk alone were found full-figured male and female sculptures, as well as frag- 
ments with elaborate facial features, hairstyles, headdresses, details of clothing, etc. 
(Fig. 25.5, 7-9). Among the zoomorphic sculptures, the most expressive figures are 
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Fig. 24. Some residential and religious complexes of the Eastern Fortification. Bilsk-E horizon: 
1 - excavation site 4-5 with dedicated farmsteads; 2 - plan of the remains of a wooden temple on 
the Eastern Fortification (after Y.M. Boiko 2017). 
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Fig. 25. Items of clay sculpture from excavations at the Eastern Fortification. Bilsk-E horizon: 


1-4, 6 - zoomorphic figurines; 5, 7-9 - anthropomorphic figurines (photograph by I. Shramko). 


the bull (Fig. 25.1), lynx (Fig. 25.5), beaver (Fig. 25.6), sheep (Fig. 25.2) and elk 
(Fig. 25.3). The cult complex is unique, representing a multi-figural composition 
(Fig. 26), dedicated to the holiday of the first furrow. The set included a clay model 
ofa cart with a drawbar and a yoke (Fig. 26.1, 3), a plough (Fig. 26.4), clay loaves 
(Fig. 26.7), clay models of cereal grains (Fig. 26.8), a spoon (Fig. 26, 5), anthropo- 
morphic figurines (Fig. 26.2, 6) and other items. A clay model (Fig. 26.1) gives 
an idea of the structure of the yoke of archaic type.’ According to B.A. Shramko, 
various rituals of the local population were associated with the agricultural cult. ^4 
In the second half of the 5th—4th century BC the inhabitants of Bilsk continued 
to maintain trade relations, primarily with Olbia, and with the Bosporus kingdom. 
An interesting find is that of the throat of a Heraclean amphora with a stamp. !°5 
Throughout the entire period, various types of Greek products come to the 


settlement. The popularity of imported tableware was quite high. Thus, in one of 
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Fig. 26. Complex of cult clay products. Bilsk-E horizon: 1 - models of wheels from a cart; 2, 6 - 
anthropomorphic figurines; 3 - yoke and drawbar models; 4 - plough model; 5 - spoon model; 7 - 
bread models; 8 - models of grains of cereals (photograph by I. Shramko). 
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Fig. 27. The moulded vessel is an imitation of a kantharos. Bilsk-E horizon 


(photograph by I. Shramko). 


Fig. 28. Samples of Greek imports. Bilsk-E horizon: 1 - a fragment of a fish dish; 
2 - black-glazed cup; 3, 4 - lekythos; 5 - alabastron; 6 - gold ring; 7 - gold plaque; 8 - silver rhyton 
with gilding; 9, 10 - bronze rings; 11 - bronze Panticapaeum coin 
(1, 3, 7-11: after B. Shramko 2016; 2, 5, 6: after Kulatova and Suprunenko 2010). 
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the excavations of the Eastern Fortification, a local imitation of a kantharos was 
found (Fig. 27). In addition to wines, such rare objects as rings of antique work 
(Fig. 28.6, 9, 10), an alabastron (Fig. 28.5), lekythoi (Fig. 28.3, 4) and black- 
glazed bowls (Fig. 28.2) were brought to the settlement. In total, seven Greek coins 
of the end of the 6th—4th centuries BC were found at the settlement, 6 the most 
recent a Panticapaean coin (314-310 BC), discovered in the Eastern Fortification 
(Fig. 28.11) in 1959.157 

Items unique to the barbarian territories of the forest-steppe include some that 
indicate the possibility of a temporary Greek presence at Bilsk:'°® for example, 
among Greek imports were a fragment of a ‘fish’ dish with graffiti (Fig. 28.1), as 
well as fragments of Greek lamps, which were not used by local peoples. No other 
site of forest-steppe Scythia has yielded such objects. 

The bulk of burials of the 5th—4th centuries BC are found in the Pereshchepino 
burial mound.'°? The funerary structures and the features of the funeral rite indicate 
the complex ethnic and social composition of the population. !$° The kurgan necrop- 
oleis of Bilsk house the tombs of representatives of the military and related persons. 
Horsemen and members of their families had the highest privileges. Among the 
most striking finds of the upper military class is a sword decorated with gold plating 
(Fig. 29). 

In addition, at a late stage of development of the settlement, in the 4th century BC 
there are small burial mounds (A and B) located in the southern part of the Great 
Fortification.!6! The practice of burial in abandoned sections of settlements has been 
traced,!° which definitely emphasises the deep differentiation of society, as well as 
the absence of specially designated places for burial of the ordinary population. 

The social composition of the population was established by Y.M. Boiko, who 
studied this problem from the materials of the settlements and burial grounds 
of Bilsk, as well as of other Scythian sites in the Vorskla and Psel basins.!9? 
He concluded that society was not homogeneous. Its differentiation was based on 
the process of separation of social functions, and the formation of several groups of 
the population (cattle-breeders and artisans, merchants, priests, warriors), which 
belonged to 11 strata.!°4 There was a hierarchy within the military class; a gradual 
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Fig. 29. Iron sword with a golden hilt. Burial ground Skorobir. Bilsk-E horizon 
(after B. Shramko 2016). 
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consolidation of elements of different ethnicities was traced. The highest position 
was occupied by the outwardly homogeneous military aristocracy, whose representa- 
tives had a special status and priestly functions.!° 

The common population was engaged in agriculture, cattle-breeding and various 
craft and artisanal activities. A significant place in the life of the local population 
was occupied by trade. As a result of the established trade exchange, prestigious, 
expensive imported items for the local aristocracy (warriors of various ranks, merchants, 
priests) arrived at the settlement. 

However, it is important to emphasise the generally settled nature of Bilsk, 
the traditions of the population living there, associated with agricultural cults of 
fertility, the high level of craft development and deep trade relations with Greek 
centres. Of course, as in previous periods, the settlement received imports and 
innovations introduced by nomads. Some of the nomadic Scythians could well have 
replenished the number of inhabitants of Bilsk and have participated in joint 
military actions; however, new studies of anthropological material from the Bilsk 
necropoleis shows that the inhabitants of Bilsk were farmers and cattle-breeders who 
did not move long distances, who ate local varieties of cereals (wheat, millet, barley), 
as well as pasture products.!° Given the complex socio-economic structure of 
society, it is difficult to assert what the relationship was of the nomads with the local 
population in different periods of the development of Bilsk, but undoubtedly Bilsk 
was not a fortified settlement of nomadic Scythians: a local population lived on it.!7 
It arose as a result of the internal development of the settlement structures of the 
local population under the prevailing external factors and, until the end of the 
4th century BC, it remained a large proto-urban centre of forest-steppe Scythia with 
a developed infrastructure and a complex ethnic composition and social structure. 


The Main Results 

Thus, Bilsk is a large archaeological complex, which began to form in the second 
half of the 8th century and existed until the end of the 4th century BC. It includes 
two main fortifications, united by an extended rampart into one settlement and 
a small, later fortification in the north-east, more than two dozen unfortified settle- 
ments within it, as well as a number of settlements beyond it the limits. The forma- 
tion and development of several burial grounds is associated with the formation of 
this complex settlement structure. 
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Four periods may be distinguished in the history of Bilsk, reflecting the main 
stages of development of this the largest settlement of the forest-steppe Scythia. 
Changes in the complex of material culture are traced in five chronological horizons, 
highlighted by the materials of many years of excavation. 

The first two periods, Bilsk-1 and Bilsk-2, are associated with the population 
that founded the first settlements in the second half-end of the 8th century BC on 
the right bank of the Sukha Grun (Bilsk-1). Migrants were carriers of ideas and 
traditions close to the Middle Hallstatt cultural complex Basarab. The materials of 
the Bilsk-A horizon have a number of parallels with the clothing complex and 
objects of the Zhabotin settlement. In the next period (Bilsk-2), we observe an 
expansion of previously developed territories. The population continued to main- 
tain ties with the western regions of the forest-steppe and the Hallstatt cultural 
circle, established trade relations with the Greek centres of the northern Black Sea 
region, and the culture of the nomads, represented by the Early Scythian material 
complex, was incorporated into the local cultural environment. These changes are 
reflected in the peculiarities of the material culture of the Bilsk-B and Bilsk-Cl 
horizons. Hallstatt and ancient imports came to Bilsk, innovative ideas penetrated, 
which were further developed in the local environment. Already during this period, 
an aristocratic layer of society was formed, which probably consisted of representa- 
tives of various groups, such as the local settled and alien nomadic population. 
The foundations of the economy and traditions of the local settled population did 
not change. With the advent of the nomadic Scythians in the Dnieper left bank, 
the appearance of settlement structures also remains unchanged. This was the time 
of the emergence and development of unfortified settlements on the gentle slopes 
of the right bank of the Sukha Grun. 

The picture changed fundamentally in the second half of the 6th century BC, 
when a new wave of migrants with different cultural traditions moved into the 
Dnieper-Donetsk forest-steppe, founding a large number of settlements in the 
Vorskla, Psla and Seversky Donets basins, and along the trade route — Muravsky 
Shlyakh — a network fortified settlements. 

In the Bilsk-3 period, a new, settled population, advancing from the right bank 
of the Dnieper, established settlements on the headlands of the high right bank of 
the Vorskla, 4.5 km east of the early settlements of the first wave of migrants 
who settled on the gentle slopes of the right bank of the Sukha Grun (a tributary 
of the Psel). The combination of the population with other traditions should prob- 
ably be linked to the beginning of the construction of two separate fortifications 
— Western and Eastern. In the last third of the century, the military-political situ- 
ation was exacerbated by the emergence of a new wave of nomads and the threat 
of the Persian troops moving into the forest-steppe. Probably, under the influence 
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of external factors, the two fortifications were united by a common rampart into 
one, which in the last quarter-end of the 6th century BC became the centre of 
a tribal union. The ancient settlement acquired a modern shape and around the 
middle of the 5th century BC falls in with the description of Herodotus (4. 108) 
as the city of Gelon. Features of the material culture and traditions of this period 
are traced in the Bilsk-C2 horizons; Bilsk-D, in the materials of settlements and 
burial grounds. 

In the final stage of the development of the site, the Bilsk-4 period, the Eastern 
Fortification became the centre of the settlement. Archaeological materials of the 
Bilsk-E horizon indicate that, in the second half of the 5th—4th century BC, the 
settlement developed as a proto-urban centre with a high level of craftsmanship, 
stable trade and exchange ties with ancient centres, and complex ideological ideas. 
Within the fortifications, residential and craft quarters were identified, the remains 
of a wooden temple were investigated, and complexes associated with agricultural 
cults were discovered. The ethnic and social composition of society was rather 
complicated, but centralisation in management remained. As before, the highest 
position in society was occupied by the military aristocracy, concentrating in their 
hands the priestly functions. The graves of the nobility stand out. At the final stage 
of the development of the settlement, in the 4th century BC, small burial mounds 
appeared within the Great Fortification. Pit burials of the ordinary population were 
found within abandoned sections of settlements. Life at Bilsk and its related unforti- 
fied settlements ceased at the end of the 4th century BC. 

Bilsk, one of the most studied settlements of forest-steppe Scythia, became a kind 
of reference site: without taking into account the material it has brought forth, it 
is impossible fully to understand not only the life of the ancient population in the 
Vorskla Basin, but also to answer many questions related to the economy, life, social 
relations, religious beliefs and culture of the population of Eastern Europe. As the 
excavation results are introduced into wider academic circulation, the importance 
of Bilsk city-site as a point of reference will increase. 
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Abstract 

One of the key problems in the study of the contacts of Greek colonists with the local popu- 
lation of the northern Black Sea region is the emergence and development of Greek ceramic 
imports in the forest-steppe at the beginning of the Early Iron Age. For its solution, new 
data obtained during the excavation of burials and settlements in forest-steppe Scythia, 
among which the Bilsk (otherwise Belsk) settlement stands out, are of great importance. 
Many years of excavation of its Western Fortification have yielded an impressive collection 
of early Greek pottery. A clear linkage of finds to stratigraphic horizons and archaeological 
objects of the second half of the 7th-first quarter of the 6th century BC significantly 
complements the general picture of trade relations between the forest-steppe tribes and 
the Greek centres of the northern Black Sea region during this period. 


One of the important aspects of life of the forest-steppe tribes of Scythian times 
was a well-established trade exchange with the Greek centres of the northern Black 
Sea region. Greek imports are known in almost all the settlements of the forest- 
steppe, which allows an examination of the range of products reaching these 
agricultural tribes in different periods, and their places of production, to determine 
the intensity and nature of trade exchange. 


Early Imports 

At present, most scholars associate the appearance of the first Greek imports in the 
forest-steppe with the emergence of ancient Greek settlements on the northern 
Black Sea coast, which arose no earlier than the last quarter of the 7th century BC;! 
some consider it possible to talk about pre-colonisation imports.” Indeed, the pau- 
city of early ancient ceramics, both in the forest-steppe settlements and in the first 
northern Black Sea Greek settlements, as well as the lack of reliable links of most 


! Marchenko 2005, 32, 48. 
? Zuev 1993, 43; Rusyaeva 1999, 86; Kerschner 2006, 239. 
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finds to specific layers and complezes, make it difficult to understand when and by 
what routes the first Greek imports reached areas so distant from ancient centres. 
In addition, the extensive dating of Greek ceramics based on early artistic styles, 
and the lack of clear chronological signs in the images and forms of the products 
themselves, allow the attribution of lower dates not only to the objects but also to 
sites at which they were found. 

In such a difficult situation, only the expansion of data, above all its replenish- 
ment with materials found on the territory of forest-steppe Scythia, can help in 
solving a number of issues related to the initial period of establishment of trade 
relations between Greek poleis and the barbarian world. 

Until recently, within the territory of the forest-steppe agricultural tribes, early 
Greek ceramics of the last quarter of the 7th century BC were known mainly to the 
west of the Dnieper: in the Boltyshka mound in the Tyasmin basin,? on the Nemirov 
city-site in Pobuzhie,* on the Zhabotinsky settlement and the Trakhtemirov forti- 
fied settlement in the Middle Dnieper.’ Single fragments were found in 1958 
(ash-hills/zo/niks 11 and 12)° at the Bilsk fortified settlement in the Vorskla Basin.” 
Several early fragments have been discovered at the Motronino fortified settlement.® 
Many of these finds are difficult to relate to specific horizons, as they are found 
either in mixed material of the arable layer (Zhabotin),? or were poorly recorded 
during excavations (Nemirov hillfort).!° The absence of the necessary context made 
it difficult to understand the nature of their origin (appearance) and linkage with 
local material. Two small fragments from the Bilsk fortification did not give a suf- 
ficiently complete picture of the early Greek imports in this settlement. To some 
extent, this gap was filled up by those found in one of the barrows near the village 
of Kolomak (Vorskla Basin), which contained two amphorae.!! These served as 
a standard for highlighting a separate type of early container Greek ceramics known 
in the forest-steppe. However, the amphorae lay on the ceiling, and the burial 
turned out to have been completely robbed,'? thereby significantly reducing the 
information content of the complex. 


5 [linskaya 1975, 10-11. 

^ Onaiko 1966, 15; Vakhtina 1996. 

? Onaiko 1966, 15; Pokrovskaya 1973. 

A zolnik is a place where grey ash was poured regularly into an abandoned farmhouse or resi- 
dential estates. 

? Onaiko 1966, 15-16. 

8 Bessonova and Skory 2001, 83. 

9 Daragan 2001, 51. 

10 Smirnova 2001, 14. 

!! Radzievskaya 1985. 

12 Monakhov 2003, 12-13. 

13 Radzievskaya 1985. 
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In this situation, materials obtained in recent years during the study of the 
Western Fortification of Bilsk are of great importance. Here, during the excavations 
of several zo/niks, a rather representative collection of early Greek ceramics (more 
than 300 fragments) was found in stratified layers and complexes along with local 
ceramics and accompanying items of metal, bone (horn) and stone from the second 
half of the 7th-first quarter of the 6th century BC (Bilsk-B horizon). 

A study of the direct stratigraphy at zolnik 5 showed that the exact positioning 
of the fragments showed that Greek ceramics did not appear at the very early stage 
of the settlement: here, the Bilsk-A horizon was identified, in the sediments of 
which there are no anciente imports. This horizon contains ceramics characteristic 
of the Zhabotin II-III periods, an Archaic bronze and bone cheek-piece, a bronze 
arrowhead of the Novocherkassk type, asymmetric rhombic arrowheads, a bone 
spindle, a bronze forged pin with a loop-shaped head, and iron implements. '* 
This earliest horizon traced in zo/nik 5 was formed in the last quarter of the 8th- 
middle of the 7th century BC.” 

Only in the deposits of the overlapping layer (Bilsk-B horizon) are Greek imports 
of the last quarter of the 7th century BC met for the first time. This layer is 
characterised by a different ceramic set, bronze arrowheads of Kelermes types, bone 
products decorated in animal style (cheek-piece, knife hilt, tip of bow), including 
objects decorated with notched triangles, bronze and iron pins with a nail, mush- 
room and loop-shaped hats, smooth, twisted or decorated with transverse notches 
rod, cowry shells, conical beads rosettes, numerous bone tools, etc.!° The layers 
containing early Greek ceramics were found in zolniks 11, 12 (excavations by 
B.N. Grakov and B.A. Shramko), 5, 10, 28 (excavations by I.B. Shramko), 13 
(excavation by S.A. Zadnikov) and 7 (excavation by P.Y. Gavrish), located mainly 
in the central and north-eastern parts of the Western Fortification of Bilsk, the 
settlement of Lazkiwski Stavki 1. Moreover, the earliest ceramics of the second half 
of the 7th century BC have been located so far only in six zolniks of the Western Bilsk 
fortification (5, 7, 10-13), in the central and eastern parts of the fortification. 


Transport Amphorae of the Second Half of the 7th—First Half of the 6th Century BC 
For the first time at Bilsk, Greek ceramics have been identified in layers of the Bilsk 
B-1 period (third—last quarters of the 7th century BC). Greek transport amphorae 
of this period comprise the largest collection of ancient ceramics in the forest-steppe. 
At present, about 300” fragments of containers from the second half of the 7th-first 


14 I. Shramko 2006, 37-41, fig. 12. 
15 I. Shramko 2006, 42. 

16 I, Shramko 2004. 

17 Data for 2012. 
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half of the 6th century BC have been recovered from the zolniks of the Western 
Fortification. 

Most prominent are Clazomenian amphorae and those from the “Clazomenian 
circle’ — (62%), among which 6% are of the Kolomak type. About two dozen frag- 
ments were found. Unlike Chian amphorae with cladding on their surface there is 
no engobe. The amphora surface is decorated with stripes of red or brown varnish; 
on the shoulder is an S-shaped sign!? (Fig. 1). 

Kolomak-type amphora appear in the third quarter of the 7th century BC. 
In the last quarter of that century the pattern of ornamentation and the shape of 
Clazomenian amphorae changed:!? the S-sign on the shoulder disappeared, the 
profiling of the leg and rim changed,” and vessels of Kolomak-type were being 
replaced by those of ‘Lebedi V-type, already known in the literature and currently 
attributed to the production of Teos.”' 

From the third quarter of the 7th century BC the grey clay amphorae of Lesbos 
or the Lesbian circle come to Bilsk?? (Fig. 2). There are two types of amphorae 
differing in colour: grey-clay and red-clay. The latter appear at Bilsk from the first 
half of the 6th century BC. The colour difference derives, apparently, from the 
mode of firing: red clay was burned with oxygen and grey without. Vessels of this 
centre make up 15% of the total, occupying second place for imports. 

Third place belongs to Milesian amphorae (11%). According to the materials 
from Bilsk hillfort, these first appear in the late 7th-early 6th century BC. Basically, 
these are fragments of rims, handles, legs and also the walls of amphorae” (Fig. 3). 

By the middle of the 6th century BC, the supply of amphorae had almost 
doubled. In the layers belonging to the third quarter of that century BC only a few 
fragments were found. Layers of the late 6th-early 5th century BC contain no 
Milesian amphorae. 

Amphorae of Chian production are present in small numbers (5%), their surface 
covered with light coating;*4 Samian (4%) and Attic (3%) are even sparser. 


18 Zadnikov 2009, 17-18, fig. 2. 

19 Sezgin 2004. 

20 See, for example, Zadnikov 2014b, fig. 9. 

?! Sezgin 2017. 

22 Zadnikov 2009, 19, fig. 3. 

23 Zadnikov 2006. 

24 See, for example, Zadnikov 2013, fig. 1.6-7. 
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Fig. 1. Clazomenian amphorae from the excavations of the Western Fortification at Bilsk city-site. 
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Fig. 2. Lesbian amphorae from the excavations at Bilsk city-site. 
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Fig. 3. Milesian amphorae from the excavations at Bilsk city-site. 


Tableware of the Second Half of the 7th-First Half of the 6th Century BC 

All known Greek ceramics of the Archaic period discovered at Bilsk belong to the 
production of East Greek centres. They are of North Ionian (including Chios) and 
South Ionian (including Fikellura-style ceramics) production. Tableware of this 
period is represented by only six types of closed (oinochoai, table amphorae) and 
open (cups, bowls, plates and dishes) forms that were used only for a feast. We have 
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taken into account 48 fragments of vessels of the second half of the 7th-first half 
of the 6th century BC.” 

The earliest types of South Ionian Archaic (SiA) tableware are fragments of 
oinochoai from zolniks 5, 10 and 13 of West Bilsk.° They belong to the final stage 
of the Middle Wild Goat (MWG) I style, or to the end of SiA Ib-beginning 
of SIA Ic (635-620 BC). On the fragments there are typical images of goats and 
dogs in combination with an ornamental belt in the form of an '8' loop pattern 
and cable with filling elements: swastikas, rhombuses, antithetic (hanging) triangles, 
half roundels, four small lozenges (Fig. 4.1—2). 
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Fig. 4. South Ionian table ceramics of SiA and SiA Ic period (635-620 BC) 


from the excavations of the Western Fortification at Bilsk city-site. 


25 Zadnikov 2014a, 5-6. 
26 Zadnikov 2010. 
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A significant number of specimens are fragments of oinochoai made in MWG II 
or SIA Ic (630-610 BC) (Fig. 4.3-11). MWG II style or SIA Id period (610-580 BC) 
includes fragments of table vessels with the image of goats with an elongated body 


(Fig. 5.1-4, 6, 8-15). 
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Fig. 5. South Ionian table ceramics of SIA I period (616-580/570 BC) (1-4, 6, 8-15) 


and North Ionian (5, 7) from excavations of the Western Fortification at Bilsk city-site. 
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Fig. 6. North Ionian ‘bird bowl’ from excavations of the Western Fortification at Bilsk city-site. 


North Ionian ceramics are represented by closed (oinochoai, table amphorae) 
and open (cups, dishes, plates) vessels. Plates and dishes are decorated with rays 
and concentric circles (Fig. 5.5, 7). 

Zolnik 5 of the Western Fortification yielded two fragments of bowls rare for the 
forest-steppe with the image of a bird, hanging triangles, and drawn rhombuses 
limited by vertical rays (Fig. 6). Finds of Ionian cups are also known. 

Several fragments of a bowl were found in zo/nik 28, which can be attributed 
to the type of ‘eye bowl’ or ‘rosette bowl’ of the first half of the 6th century BC 
(Fig. 7.2). 

Quite interesting finds were made in zolnik 28: fragments of a plate of North 
Ionian production dating to 580-570 BC (Fig. 7.1). 

Several fragments of South Ionian Fikellura-style ceramics are known. The frag- 
ments preserved images of rays. A rare find is a wall fragment with a lunar ornament 
from a closed vessel, discovered during study of zo/nik 10. 

Thus, thanks to excavations of recent years, the collection of table ceramics 
has expanded significantly. However, zolnik 5 occupies a special place, in which 
categories of dishes are found that are characteristic of the high social status of 
settlers. 


” Zadnikov 2007, fig. 2.11. 
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Fig. 7. Rosette bowl and eye bowl from the excavation of zolnik 28 
of the Western Fortification at Bilsk city-site. 


How Did Greek Ceramics Come and From Where? 
Having emerged in the northern Black Sea region around the last quarter of the 
7th century BC, Greek settlements played a huge role in the life of the barbarian 
world, filling it with new content. From the very beginning of their appearance 
on the shores of the Black Sea, the Greeks began to establish trade relations with 
the forest-steppe agricultural tribes, which had a fairly high level of handicraft 
production, developed religious beliefs and well-established cultural traditions. One 
such centre was a settlement near the village of Bilsk, founded in the second half 
of the 8th century BC by immigrants from the Dnieper forest-steppe right bank.”® 
Currently, one of the largest collections of ancient table ceramics of the second 
half of the 7th-first half of the 6th century BC in the forest-steppe comes from 
the excavations of this particular settlement. Significant additions have been made 
in the last decade as a result of large-scale work in the western Bilsk settlement. 
Processing this collection led us to conclude that the beginnings of trade relations 
between the local population and ancient Greek centres should be dated to no 
earlier than the middle of the 7th century BC, and most likely to the last quarter 
of the century.” However, the question immediately arises: from which centres of 
the northern Black Sea region could ancient ceramics come to the Bilsk fortifica- 
tions in such an early period? 


28 I. Shramko 2006, 42. 
2 Zadnikov 2007; 2009; Zadnikov and I. Shramko 2009; 2011; I. Shramko and Zadnikov 2010. 
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The Great Greek Colonisation began in the 8th century BC. The first colonies 
appeared along the coasts of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Currently, some 
scholars believe that colonisation was multifactorial, and that one of the reasons for 
this phenomenon was the Greeks’ desire to establish and develop trade exchange 
with the local peoples.?? 

According to M. Kashuba and G. Tsetskhladze, Greek ceramics came to the local 
tribes as diplomatic gifts made by the first Greek settlers with the aim of establishing 
friendly relations with local residents, and not as the result of trade relations?! 

The earliest Greek settlement in the northern arc of Pontus was Histria/Istros, 
founded as early as 658 BC, according to written sources,*” though excavation here 
has not revealed layers of such an early date. Nearby is ancient Orgame/Argamum, 
where fragments of tableware from 640-630 BC were found.* Earlier M. Vakhtina 
thought that it was from here that Greek ceramic imports reached the Nemirov 
settlement;?? recently, however, she changed her mind and believes that ceramics 
from Berezan?? still arrived at the settlement. 

Beerzan was one of the first Greek settlements on the northern Black Sea coast, 
founded in the second half of the 7th century BC by immigrants from Miletus. 
Scholars correlate this settlement with Borisfen, which, according to the chronicles 
of Eusebius, was founded in 647-645 BC.*° However, V. Otreshko names 625 BC 
as a possible date of foundation of Berezan, since, in his opinion, Eusebius” time- 
scale should be moved forward 20 years.) The latter point of view looks more 
convincing when we consider that prolonged excavation on Berezan has found only 
a small amount of pottery of the second-third quarters of the 7th century BC.?® 
Here, cultural layers, building complexes and burials of this time, as S. Solovev 
has stated, are unlikely ever to be discovered.?? A study of Borisfen shows that the 
earliest mass materials, from building complexes, date back no earlier than the end 
of the 7th century BC. It is known that Berezan at that time was a peninsula, and 
today a significant part of that is flooded. ^? Thus, the earliest layers of the settlement 


30 Marchenko 2005, 24. 

5! Smirnova et al. 2018, 232; Tsetskhladze 2012; 2015, 61; 2017, 299; 2018, 12. 

32 The problem of reconciling written sources with the archaeological evidence continues to be 
a problem. The main discussion is how far Eusebius can be trusted — the vast majority of scholars 
think very little. For the latest, see Tsetskhladze 2019. 

33 Adamesteanu 2000; Oppermann 2005, 4-5. 

34 Vakhtina 2007a, 34. 

55 Smirnova et al. 2018, 222. 

36 Vinogradov 1989, 33. 

37 Otreshko 1989; 2009; Alekseev 1992, 57; 2003, 117-18. 

38 Ilina 2000, 202-03; A. Buiskikh 2015. 

39 Solovev 2004, 48. 

40 Boltenko 2009; Nazarov 1999, 39. 
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were found precisely in the coastal zone of the (now) island.*! Isolated scholars 
nevertheless adhere to Eusebius' date of 647-645 BC.? Recently, A. Buiskikh has 
suggested that Borisfen initially was an emporion, and an urban-type settlement 
arose only at the end of the 7th-beginning of the 6th century BC.“ D. Chistov, 
thanks to many years of research on Berezan, and based on stratigraphic studies, 
has proposed a periodisation for this settlement, the first phase of whose existence 
dates to the end of the 7th-beginning of the 6th century BC.“ Thus, A. Buiskikh’s 
suggestion about the existence of an emporion in the third quarter of the 7th century 
BC bridges some gaps in Borisfen's initial history. It would also explain the presence 
of a small amount of ancient ceramics in the third quarter of the 7th century BC 
both in Berezan and in the forest-steppe, as well as the lack of cultural layers of this 
time in the settlement itself. 

Recently, data have appeared on another ancient centre, founded in the third 
quarter of the 7th century BC: Taganrog settlement (Milesian harbour of Kremny?).*° 
The problem of its localisation has not yet been resolved. ^^ Currently, the settle- 
ment is underwater and access to it is difficult. The finds associated with it were 
collected on the coast.“ Fragments of early ceramics from Taganrog were originally 
dated to the third quarter of the 7th century BC;? recently, they are attributed to 
the last quarter or to the turn of the third and fourth quarters of that century BC.? 

Thus, at the first stage of development of the Pontus Euxinus, we are aware of 
two areas in which Greek colonies were located in different parts of the northern 
coast — the north-west (Histria, Orgame, Berezan) and north-east (Taganrog 
settlement). Giving an unambiguous answer to the question of from which Greek 
settlement the first ceramics came to the Dnieper forest-steppe left bank is difficult. 
However, in my opinion, Greek imports from Berezan were brought to Bilsk forti- 
fied settlement. This is underlined by the discovery of ancient ceramics at inter- 
mediate points on the proposed trade route to Bilsk — the Trakhtemirov settlement, 
the Boltyshka mound and, on a branch, the Nemirov settlement. At the same time, 
their absence is noticeable in the direction of a probable route from the Taganrog 
settlement to Vorskla, as well as in the basins of the Seversky Donets and Don. 


^! Krapivina 2007, 6. 

? S. Buiskikh 2009, 225. 

43 A. Buiskikh 2015, 241. 

44 Chistov and Ilina 2012, 6. 

^ Kopylov 2001, 69. 

^6 Dovatur et al. 1982, 242-43; Boltrik and Fialko 1987; Boltrik 1990. For the latest, see 
Tsetskhladze 2019. 

47 Kopylov 2007, 14. 

48 Kopylov 1996, 58; 2002, 280; 2003, 138; 2009, 29; Kopylov and Litovchenko 2006, 15. 

^ Kopylov 2011, 229; Dally et al. 2005; 2006; 2009, 73. 
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In addition, the population of Bilsk is related in origin to the western regions of 
the forest-steppe, which is confirmed in the material culture of the migrants and 
the fairly high level of their economic development.”” Western cultural impulses 
penetrated the Vorskla Basin over the centuries, reflecting the material and spiritual 
culture of the inhabitants of the settlement?! The amplitude of western contacts 
made it possible for the local population to establish early communication with 
Greek centres, relations that were maintained for centuries. Thus, already in the 
third quarter of the 7th century BC, Greek ceramics (presumably from the Berezan) 
appear on the Nemirov settlement.?? Perhaps, trade routes were established almost 
immediately, along which already in the third quarter of the 7th century BC Greek 
imports arrived in Bilsk. Greek vessels of the late 7th-first half of the 6th cen- 
tury BC are also found at intermediate points: on the Motronino hillfort, the 
Zhabotin settlement (right bank), the village of Pozharnaya Balka (Vorskla). 

The Taganrog settlement in the early period provided only its immediate district 
with the products of the Greek centres.” Greek imports from this trading post also 
came to the Caucasus (Krasnogorovka III, Novozavedennoe II, Novoaleksandrovka II, 
Khapry, Krasnyi mounds). 

Remaining open is the question of how goods were delivered to the forest-steppe: 
by water or land. Most scholars believe that trade passed mainly along the river 
arteries. There are several reasons for this: first of all, the Greeks were good naviga- 
tors; secondly, Herodotus (4. 47) mentions the most important rivers of Scythia, 
which, above all, were navigable; thirdly, more goods could be transported by water 
with less effort.” However, this method also had its drawbacks: possible rapids 
(Southern Bug, Dnieper), shallowing in summer and freezing in winter, shallows 
in general, and moving against the tide.” 

In my opinion, the main overland trade routes passed through the watersheds. 
However, they could ford rivers at convenient places.” According to O. Fialko and 
Y. Boltrik, goods in the forest-steppe came by land routes.?/ These routes were used 
by local peoples long before the appearance of the Greeks on the northern Black 
Sea coast. In addition, the local population, which initially acted as traders, was 
well acquainted with the natural features of the region, its river systems, places of 


59 T. Shramko and Buinov 2012. 

51 B. Shramko 1971; 1987, 164; I. Shramko 2006, 41-42; I. Shramko and Zadnikov 2006. 

?? Vakhtina 2007b, 51; Vakhtina and Kashuba 2012, 323; Smirnova et al. 2018, 222. 

5 Kopylov 2001; 2003, 138. 

54 Onaiko 1966, 39; Ievlev 2000, 15; Krapivina 2007, 8; Boltrik 1990, 31; Vdovichenko 2008, 35. 
55 Boltrik 1990, 31. 

56 Boltrik 1990; 1994. 

57 Boltrik 2000; 2003; Fialko and Boltrik 2003, 42. 
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possible crossings, fords and bypasses of dangerous areas, but at the same time did 
not possess navigation skills. So, it seems to be the case that, in the early period, 
Greek imports were delivered to the Bilsk settlement from Berezan by packhorse. 

The main point on the left bank of the Dnieper receiving Greek products in 
the second half of the 7th-first half of the 6th century BC was Bilsk fortification. 
The establishment of early contacts with the Greek colonies contributed to its rapid 
development and transformation into a major economic centre of the forest-steppe. 
Further east and north ceramic imports did not arrive at this time. In burials,”” 
probably in nomadic complexes, amphorae could appear as a result of trade exchange 
with the Bilsk settlement. 

Some interesting observations arise from the comparison of dishes of the last 
quarter of the 7th-first half of the 6th century BC found on the island of Berezan 
with Greek ceramics found in the forest-steppe. Thus, in layers of this time in the 
settlement of Borisfen, a large amount of Chian ceramics were discovered.?? Often 
there is pottery of Fikellura style.” Corinthian dishes were found in small quanti- 
ties. At the same time, in the forest-steppe, the circle of finds of Corinthian ceramics 
is currently limited to one aryballos from the Sula Basin.'! Chian and Clazomenian 
ceramics are also unrepresented at forest-steppe sites. A small number of Ionian 
plates were found, which are quite common during excavations in the Berezan. 
At Bilsk, at the end of the 7th-first half of the 6th century BC, tableware vessels 
came only from South (Miletus) and North Ionian centres, and, as a rule, these 
were oinochoai, cups, amphorae, dishes and plates. What explains this choice of 
tableware? Perhaps the local tribes gave preference to imported wine and sought to 
acquire the appropriate utensils intended for bottling, drinking and serving. Other 
explanations are not excluded. 

Such a difference is not observed with transport vessels: almost all known types 
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of amphora found on the Berezan® are found in the forest-steppe too (Chian, 


Clazomenian, Milesian, Lesbian, Samian). Corinthian amphorae are equally small 
in number for both the forest-steppe territories and Greek settlements. 

However, we should still note that in Bilsk settlement, as in Nemirov, examples 
of tableware have already been found in sufficient quantities that are practically 
unknown in Berezan. These are ceramics of the MWG I-II or SiA 1b-Ic style. 


58 Kurgan 6 near the village Basovka, mound 5 near the village Volkovtsy (excavations of 
Mazaraki in 1886), mound 18 near the village Kupevakha. 

?? See, for example, Ilina 1997; 2005. 

60 Tlina 2006. 

9! Tlinskaya 1968, 165, fig. 44. 

6 Dupont 2005. 

% Zadnikov 2007; 2009; Zadnikov and I. Shramko 2009; 2011; I. Shramko and Zadnikov 2010; 
Vakhtina 1996; 1998; 2007b. 
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It should be remarked that early transport amphorae, of the third guarter of the 
7th century BC, are guite rare on Berezan, which are known in the forest-steppe: 
Clazomenian (Kolomak-type), grey clay Lesbian.$ Now there is no doubt that Greek 
ceramics appeared in the Bilsk settlement around 640-630 BC? and continued to 
flow throughout its entire existence. It becomes obvious that antique ceramic imports 
arrive in the Bilsk settlement as a result of constant trade relations. 

Recently, the foundation of Olbia was dated by A. Buiskikh to 620/610-590 BC, 
almost the time at which Panticapaeum was founded.^ Later, other colonies were 
established in the northern Black Sea region,‘ but chronologically Berezan was 
the settlement from which Greek pottery came to Bilsk. Olbia, enjoying a location 
close to the trade routes with the forest-steppe, gradually superseded Berezan and 
from the third quarter of the 6th century it had become the leading centre for 


conducting trade relations with local peoples of the region.” 


Conclusions 

From the above, the following conclusions can be drawn: 

— Currently, there is no reliable evidence of so-called pre-colonisation imports in 
the Forest-Steppe. 

— The beginning of the arrival of imports to the Bilsk settlement should be dated 
to no earlier than 630 BC. 

— We can confidently say that, the first contacts of the last quarter of the 7th cen- 
tury BC grew into a constant trade exchange between the Greeks and the 
forest-steppe tribes, in which the inhabitants of the Bilsk fortification actively 
participated. 

— The presence of a large number of Greek ceramics of the second half of the 
7th-first half of the 6th century BC on the Bilsk settlement allows us to argue 
that it was the main ‘consumer’ of Greek imports on the left bank of the 
Dnieper. 

— Based on the materials of the Bilsk settlement, the chronology of Clazomenian 
amphora of the Kolomak type has been specified, the existence of which is 
limited to the third—fourth quarters of the 7th century BC. 


64 Zadnikov 2009. 

6 Zadnikov 2007; 2009; Zadnikov and I. Shramko 2009; 2011; I. Shramko and Zadnikov 2010. 

6 A. Buiskikh 2013, 223. 

6 Tolstikov et al. 2017, 213; Tugusheva and Tolstikov 2015, 367. 

68 Lebedeva 2004, 124; Krapivina 2002, 148; 2007, 6; Krapivina and A. Buiskikh 2001, 27; 
Tsetskhladze 1994; Avram, Hind and Tsetskhladze 2004. 

99 Tevlev 2000, 16; Krapivina 2007. 
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— The time of arrival of Milesian amphorae in the settlement was clarified, which, 
from the processed data, can be limited to the end of the 7th-third quarter of 
the 6th century BC, and the peak of distribution is attributed to the second 
quarter of the 6th century BC. 

— While tableware came from only certain centres (products of southern and 
northern lonia), container came from almost all production centres whose 
wares arrived in the northern Black Sea region. In first place were amphorae 
of Clazomenian production (62%), in second place Lesbian (15%), in third 
Milesian (11%), with the products of Chios (5%) and Samos (4%) represented 
in a small amount. 

— The first Greek tableware brought to the Bilsk city-site is represented by three 
types: oinochoai, table amphorae and bowls. These vessels were intended for 
a feast. At the end of the 7th-beginning of the 6th century BC the range of 
ceramic imports at the site expanded. It was supplemented by plates, dishes, cups. 

— In the second half of the 7th-first quarter of the 6th century BC trade relations 
with the Bilsk settlement were carried out exclusively with Berezan. Starting 
from the second quarter of the 6th century BC these ties gradually weaken and 
Olbia comes to occupy the leading place in trade relations. 
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THE BRONZE AND IRON AGES OF ANI-KARS" 


AYNUR OZEIRAT 


Abstract 

This paper analyses the Bronze and Iron Age of Ani. The evidence of these periods was mostly 
obtained from the cemetery and some wall remains in the mediaeval city. Although the cemetery of 
Ani has been excavated several times, the information about the graves is insufficient. It was excavated 
first by Marr, then by Resler, Kökten and Balkan. The paper contains material from Balkan’s excava- 
tion, which we studied is the museums, information in the publications of Balkan and Kökten, and 
the results of a personal visit of the cemetery. 


Introduction 
The ancient city of Ani (Ocaklı), the largest in north-eastern Anatolia, is known mostly 
for the mediaeval period, but it should have been important in earlier times because of its 
location between Anatolia, Caucasia and Mesopotamia. In the highlands of eastern Anatolia, 
the southern Caucasus and north-western Iran, both the population and the limited agri- 
cultural activity are concentrated in the valleys of the Araxes and Kura rivers and in the 
basins of lakes Sevan, Urmia and Van. These microclimatic basins contain also a dense array 
of archaeological sites. Ani is situated on the right bank of the Arpagay river, one of the 
main tributaries of the Araxes, and is also close to the headwaters of the Kura (Fig. la—b).' 
Unfortunately, evidence of earlier periods is scarce in Ani — only some material from 
the Bronze and Iron Age cemetery and some wall remains in the mediaeval city. My aim 
is to present existing archaeological evidence that may partially contribute to answering 
questions about the Bronze and Iron Ages of Ani. 


Cemetery 

The Bronze and Iron Age cemetery of Ani extend along the western fortification wall 
of the mediaeval city in the valley of the Bostanderesi, a tributary of the Arpagay, at the 
confluence of the two (Figs. la, 2). The cemetery lies on both sides of the Bostanderesi and 
in the flat area on the northern high cliff of the valley; it covers a wide area. Even though 
they are part of the same cemetery, the area in the valley is called Cirittepe and the high cliff 
is called Harmanyeri, which is where the modern village (Ocaklı) is located (Figs. la, 2, 3a). 


“ I would like to thank warmly the General Directorate of Monuments and Museums of the 
Turkish Ministry of Culture and Tourism for providing permission to work on the Balkan excavation 
material in museums. Many thanks to the Museum of Anatolian Civilisations, Ankara, and to the 
Kars Museum, which kindly provided the study of the Ani material. Warm thanks to Dr Behlul 
İbrahimli, Dr Yervand Grekyan and Gencay Güloğlu for their kind help, and to Abdurrrahman 
Aydın who worked on the excavation of Balkan. 

! Ocaklı village, Arpaçay district, Kars province (40°30°31.27” North, 43°34’24.04” East). For 
a general description of the cemetery in the ‘kurgan zone’ of eastern Anatolia, see Ozfirat 2019, 93. 
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Fig. 1. a: General view of Ani and the cemetery; 
b: Bronze and Iron Age main sites of northern part of the Lake Van Basin-Mt Agri and Ani. 
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Although the cemetery of Ani has been excavated several times, information about 
the graves is insufficient. It was excavated first by N. Marr (1892-93, 1904-17), then by 
E.A. Resler (1900), K. Kökten (1942) and K. Balkan (1964-67). Unfortunately, the docu- 
ments and publications relating to the graves and their contents are inadequate. We have 
only some limited evidence from the excavations of Balkan and (partially) Kökten. This 
paper contains material from Balkan’s excavation, studied in museums, combined with that 
in the publications of Balkan and Kökten and the results of visiting the cemetery. 

Although Marr worked mainly in the mediaeval city, it is recorded that he excavated 
many graves on the high cliff to the north of valley (Harmanyeri). Unfortunately, no infor- 
mation has been obtained from this research.” Resler excavated just one grave in a cemetery, 
around the eastern fortification wall of the mediaeval city overlooking the river.” Only the 
skeleton of a male with pottery as burial gifts beneath a stone roof was uncovered; there is 
no more data about the dating, features and grave finds. 

The excavations of Kökten and Balkan are published in a few short reports. The number 
of graves, burial customs and their contents, architectural features, locations, types of graves 
and dating are largely uncertain. No drawings and photographs from the Kékten excavation 
at the Harmanyeri have been published.‘ He excavated stone cist graves in Harmanyeri, 
uncovering cremations in some The finds from these graves are bronze buttons and bracelets 
and black ware pottery. Kökten pointed out that stone cist graves were quite common in 
Ani and its vicinity. Likewise, from Balkan’s excavation, a few drawings and photographs 
have been published. Balkan excavated about 100 graves in Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi. 
Stone cist graves (Fig. 4i), a simple earthern (pit?) grave surrounded by stones (Fig. 4j) and 
stone vaulted graves (probably shaft graves) were excavated in Harmanyeri.? According to 
the reports: 


The tombs are built in rectangular shape, lined with masonry or bordered by smoothed bed rock. 
Some are cist constructed of four single slabs with roof-slabs. The burials are dorsal inhumations; 
cremations also occur. The tomb gifts consist of varying numbers of potter (some tombs have 
none, others 20-30 vessels), metal bracelets, necklaces, some weapons: arrowheads, axes. Bronze 
and iron occur, as do flint blades. The pottery is partly wheelmade. It is predominantly dark, with 
occasional burnished and grooved decoration on black vessels. Buff bowls and some painted red- 


dish ware also occur.® 


In the earthen grave, the cremated remains and finds are on the ground, surrounded and 
covered with stones (Fig. 4j). The burial gifts from this grave are black burnished pottery, 
a bronze bracelet, tweezers, a pin, a funnel-shaped object and agate beads." A great number 


of shaft graves spread over the rocky area where the village is located (Harmanyeri) 
(Fig. 4a—f): carved into the bedrock, between 1.00 and 1.50 m in diameter, covered with 


? Balkan and Siimer 1965, 104, n. 2; Barthold 1940, 437; Alkim 1968, 34; Petrosyan 1989, 6. 

3 Resler 1902, 68. 

4 Kökten 1943, 609-10; 1944, 671; 1945, 475. 

? Balkan and Sümer 1965, 103-04; Mellink 1965, 142-43; 1967, 165; 1968, 134; Alkım 1967, 
21; 1968, 34-35; 1969-70, 88. 

6 Mellink 1967, 165. 

7 Balkan and Sümer 1965, 104, kroki 2, res. 4-5. Alkim 1968, 34-35. 
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Fig. 2. General view of Ani and the cemetery (after city plan by N. Marr, 1934). 
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Ziyarettepe Fortress-Cemetery 


Fig. 3. a: General view of Ani and the cemetery; 
b-c: Some early wall remains (c after Yardımcıel 2016, lev. 8); 
d-g: Ziyarettepe fortress and cemetery (after Belli and Yardımcıel 2016). 
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Fig. 4. a—f: Shaft graves; g: General view of the cemetery; h: Stone tower-like structure 
(after Balkan and Siimer 1965, kroki 1); i: Stone cist graves (after Balkan and Siimer 1965, res. 3); 
j: Earthen grave (after Balkan and Sümer 1965, kroki 2, res. 4-5). 
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large stones varying in number from one to six. Some of these graves must have been exca- 
vated by Marr and Balkan.® 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to separate the inventory of each grave in the grave finds 
from Balkan’s excavation, which I studied in the Museum of Anatolian Civilisations and 
in Kars Museum. Perforce, I present the material with a general description and dating, at 
least to introduce the finds. There are seals (Fig. 5a), beads (Fig. 5b), bronze bracelets and 
rings (Fig. 5e), pins (Fig. 5d), tweezers (Fig. 5c), an axe (Fig. 5f), arrowheads (Fig. 5g) and 
some bronze objects (Fig. 5h) and pottery (Figs. 6-13). Terracotta seals most likely show 
the local character of Urartian period (Fig. 5a). The beads are bronze, cornelian, faience-frit 
and magnesite which can be date to the Late Bronze—Early Iron Age and to Urartu (Middle 
Iron Age) (Fig. 5b). The grave pottery is Kura-Araxes wares (Figs. 6, 7a), some monochrome 
painted ware (black-on-red, Araxes painted ware) (Figs. 7b, 10) and black burnished ware 
of the Middle Bronze Age, mostly the black burnished or unburnished ware of the Late 
Bronze-Early Iron Age, and some local Middle Iron Age (Figs 6-13).? 

A stone tower-like structure was found in the excavations of Cirittepesi by Balkan 
(Fig. 4h). It is 0.50 m below the surface. This truncated cone-shaped structure is 0.60 m at 
the top, 1.20 m wide at the base and 2.05 m in height. It was built with rough but elaborate 
stones; the base is earthern. A Kura-Araxes jar was carefully placed in a niche 0.60 m. below 
the top of the structure. A similar tower has been identified at a distance of 3 m, however 
there is no other detail of this structure. ° 

The graves in this huge cemetery comprise stone cist graves, shaft graves, chamber 
tombs, chamber graves with a dromos, kurgans and cromlechs. Stone cist graves and some 
shaft graves which were excavated by Kökten and Balkan contained single or multiple 
burials with inhumations or cremations, covering a long time span from the Early Bronze 
to the Middle Iron Age. Apart from this general information, questions of burial customs 
in relation to the type of graves remain unanswered because of the lack of excavation 
records. Additionally, a large number of shaft graves, kurgans and cromlechs were identi- 
fied during my visit. It is not certain whether there was a mound of stone or earth above 
the stone cist- and shaft graves since they are all in the village and have been plundered 
or excavated. However, investigation in the excavation area of Cirittepesi and beyond to 
the north-west indicates the presence of kurgans and cromlechs spread over a wide area 
towards to the Ziyarettepe Fortress in the valley (Figs. 2, 3a, d-g). Similarly, we have no 
information about what kind of graves existed under the kurgans and cromlechs. Chamber 
tombs and chamber tombs with a dromos, which are probably covered by a low mound 
of stone, were found in the Early Iron Age fortress at Ziyarettepe in the course of the 
survey (Fig. 3f-g). 


* Balkan recorded that Marr had also studied here and the villagers found such graves while 
digging granary pits (Balkan and Sümer 1965, 103—04, n. 3). 

? For the MBA material of cemetery, see Ozfirat 2001, 68-70. 

10 Balkan and Siimer 1965, 103. 
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Fig. 6. Kura-Araxes pottery, Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, Ani, Balkan excavation. 
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Fig. 7. a: Kura-Araxes pottery, Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, Ani, Balkan excavation; 
b: Monochrome painted jars of MBA (Araxes painted ware), Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, 
Ani, Balkan excavation. 
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Fig. 8. Black ware and red-brown ware bowls of MBA, LBA, EIA and MIA, 
Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, Ani, Balkan excavation. 
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Fig. 9. Black ware and red-brown ware bowls of MBA, LBA, EIA and MIA, 
Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, Ani, Balkan excavation. 
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Fig. 10. Black ware and red-brown ware cups, jugs and jars of MBA, LBA, EIA and MIA, 
Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, Ani, Balkan excavation. 
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Fig. 11. Black ware and red-brown ware cups, pots of MBA, LBA, EIA and MIA, 
Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, Ani, Balkan excavation. 
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Fig. 12. Black ware and red-brown ware jars of MBA, LBA, EIA and MIA, 
Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, Ani, Balkan excavation. 
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Fig. 13. Black ware and red-brown ware jars of MBA, LBA, EIA and MIA, 
Harmanyeri and Cirittepesi cemeteries, Ani, Balkan excavation. 


Conclusions 

The result of our research indicates that the cemetery of Ani covers a larger area than has 
been the excavated, starting from the western wall of the city and the confluence of the 
Bostanderesi and Arpagay rivers, containing the modern village of Ani (Ocaklı), and extend- 
ing to the Early Iron Age fortress-cemetery of Ziyarettepe!! at the headwaters of the Bostand- 
eresi in the north-west, which is probably associated with the Iron Age city of Ani (Figs. la, 
2, 3d-g, 4g)." 


!! Belli and Yardımcıel 2016. 
12 Possibly che cemetery spread across a much larger area. According to the Resler excavation, it 
extended to the eastern wall of the city but the dating of the grave excavated by Resler is unknown. 
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Both the excavations and our study have revealed no trace of a contemporary settlement 
or fortress near the cemetery. The earlier city of Ani must lie beneath its mediaeval successor. 
Although there are some earlier walls at the bottoms and around the mediaeval buildings 
(Fig, 3b-c), to define their exact date is difficult because of the city’s long time span and 
the absence of excavation for the earlier periods.'? 
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THE AMPHORA ASSEMBLAGE OF 1948-1949 
FROM HILL 'G' IN PHANAGORIA: 
THE FULL CONTEXT 


SERGEY Y. MONAKHOV 


Abstract 

The paper analyses the assemblage of 18 amphorae from different manufacturing centres of the mid- 
5th century BC from excavations of 1948-49 in Phanagoria. It has proved possible to define the full 
context of the complex, to date all the vessels constituting it through analogues from other Black Sea 
complexes, and to obtain a narrow date for the complex under study. 


An accumulation of 18 amphorae set vertically was revealed on Hill “G' in Phanagoria in 
1948 at a small excavation with the area of 60 m? at the depth of 6.1 m. This structure 
continued into the edge of the excavation area. In the following year, the continuation of 
this complex was uncovered with yet another 17 vessels. It became clear that 25 amphorae 
were half dug with their toes upwards into the virgin soil in a trench. This lower row of 
amphorae was covered with sand and, into the layer of sand, amphorae of the second row 
were stuck with their toes downwards. The lower series of amphorae consisted of complete 
vessels while the upper row included mostly crushed ones. 

M.M. Kobylina, the Director of the excavations, initially assumed that she was dealing 
with remains of a storeroom.! Later, she supposed, with a reference to an analogous accu- 
mulation of several thousand amphorae in Carthage, that this was an engineering structure 
preventing landslip on the slope.? Something of the same kind has recently been discovered 
in Panticpaeum.? It is of note that the Phanagorian masonry of amphorae has not been 
investigated to the end, the structure continuing into the edge of the excavation area of 
1949.* No further investigations have been carried out in this area of the settlement. 

The assemblage under consideration is well known but has never been comprehensively 
published. Some idea of it can be obtained from publications by Kobylina with a brief 
description of the stratigraphic situation and photographs of two amphorae,” as well as 
through schematic drawings in the monograph by I.B. Zeest.° In the 1950s, B.N. Grakov 
measured the volumes and described the morphology. The data (parameters, volume) from 
his manuscript are presented in the later book by I.B. Brashinskii.” 


© This study was conducted with the financial support of the Russian Research Foundation (grant 
no. 18-18-00096). Phanagoria is situated on the Taman Peninsula, South Russia. 

! Kobylina 1951. 

? Kobylina 1956, 21; Schulten 1907, 164. Abb. 1. 

5 Tolstikov and Lomtadze 2016. 

^ Kobylina 1949, fol. 3. 

> Kobylina 1951; 1956, 20-23. 

6 Zeest 1960, 73, 76 and 81, and pls. IL.7, IV.11r, VI.166. 

7 Brashinskii 1984, 132. 
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In the late 1990s, while preparing a book on complexes of ceramic containers, I had to 
use only the published data,” having no possibility to examine the materials themselves at 
the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow. The fact is that most of the amphorae 
from this museum collection were placed in the ‘Greek Yard’, inside a gypsum copy of the 
portico with caryatids of the Erechtheion, to which there was no separate entrance. This is 
exactly why, after Zeest, neither Brashinskii nor any other researcher had access to these 
materials. At last, in 2002, owing to the kind help of E.A. Savostina, I obtained the chance 
to sketch some of the amphorae from the assemblage under study. A number of these 
drawings were included in the monograph of 2003.? It must be noted at once that neither 
in 1999 nor in 2003, without Kobylina’s reports available to me, had I practically any doubt 
that this was an amphora store, the more so since Brashinskii had been of the same opinion. 
As became clear later, this was a mistake. 

The next phase of the treatment of the materials from the Phanagorian assemblage 
is connected with A.A. Zavoikin. In his book of 2004, he planned to devote one of the 
appendices to this complex and for this purpose he reviewed the reports by Kobylina, while 
he obtained the drawings of the amphorae from me. Zavoikin examined in detail the 
stratigraphy of the area on Hill “G' and convincingly proved that this was not an amphora 
store but, most probably, an engineering structure. In addition, he proposed chronological 
definitions for all of the amphorae known to him.'? Recently, Zavoikin returned again 
to this material and has analysed the Phanagorian complex in detail within the very wide 
context of Chian amphorae of the 6th-5th centuries BC yielded by many decades of the 
excavations in Phanagoria.'! 

Thus, according to Kobylina’s description, 24 complete Chian amphorae from the lower 
row and a further two from the upper row were found; one crushed grey ware Lesbian 
amphora was in the lower row and eight Thasian amphorae, one of them complete, were 
in the upper row. It is unknown how many amphorae were passed to the collection at the 
Pushkin State Museum by Kobylina, but the inventory numbers of the amphorae, both 
from the assemblage under consideration and from excavations in Phanagoria in general, are 
labelled with letter ‘®’ followed by a hyphen and ordinal number. It is of importance that 
Zavoikin, in his monograph of 2004, published photographs of the amphorae in situ within 
the structure and included in it photographs of 12 Chian amphorae taken by Kobylina 
in the field.!? This fact allows scholars to identify fairly reliably almost all the vessels from 
the excavation on Hill ‘G’ and to publish this assemblage completely. 

In April 2019, I and my assistants were given an opportunity to study the amphora 
collection of the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts under the auspices of a project of 
the Russian Science Foundation 'Greek amphorae (7th-2nd centuries BC) from the 
northern shores of the Pontus: the creation of museum catalogues and interactive data- 
bases (APE). During the total examination of the collection, several other vessels from 
the assemblage under consideration have been identified which were not considered by 


8 Monakhov 1999, 121-24. 

? Monakhov 2008, pls. 5.4, 6.5, 7.1, 28.2, 40.2. 

10 Zavoikin 2004, 140—47, tables LXXVIII-LXXXIV. 
!! Zavoikin 2013. 

1? Zavoikin 2004, 239-41. 
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me in 2002 and were unknown to Zavoikin. Besides, it became clear that there was 
disorder in the inventory numbers of the amphorae. Thus, number D-472 was assigned to 
the single Lesbian amphora (Fig. 2.2) and, simultaneously, to one of the Chian examples 
(Fig. 4.12); number -436 was assigned simultaneously to two different Chian amphorae 
(Figs. 1.1, 2.6), and similarly, number ®-440 appears on two other Chian vessels 
(Figs. 1.3, 3.7). The situation seemed hopeless but we managed to solve it. The point is 
that all the amphorae from the Phanagorian complex on Hill “G', by contrast to the other 
pottery from excavations in Phanagoria, bear a specific surface deposition and taint. At 
the lower body there is a black colouring alternated with white spots. The origin of this 
feature is not quite clear but probably this is an effect of the peculiarities of the soil in 
which the amphorae were found. 

Finally, it became possible to exclude from the assemblage several vessels with similar 
inventory numbers. Thus one of the Chian amphorae marked P-436 (Fig. 1.1) was glued 
from numerous fragments that is absolutely untypical of other vessels from the complex 
from Hill ‘G’; in addition, it had no specific deposition traces left by the soil. And finally, 
it was manifestly much earlier than the other Chian amphorae — its rim was painted with 
red gloss and, with the same gloss, horizontal bands were rendered on its shoulder and body, 
while there were narrow vertical bands of gloss on the handles down to the middle of the 
body. In the end, it became clear that this vessel comes not from Phanagoria but from 
excavations of Panticapaeum in 1972: the code number D-436 was assigned to it by mis- 
take. The second amphora under the same number ®-436 (Fig. 2.6) undoubtedly comes 
from the Phanagorian assemblage. 

In the same way, we must exclude from the complex the complete Chian amphora 
D-432 (Fig. 1.2) which has no specific colouring and, in addition, is clearly more ancient 
than the pottery from the assemblage from Hill “G'. This amphora had been erroneously 
attributed by me and Zavoikin to this complex. ? 

As already mentioned above, mark P-440 is present on two Chian amphorae. One of 
them, without lower body and foot, undoubtedly comes from the Phanagorian complex 
(Fig. 3.7). As to the other Chian vessel under the same number there are serious doubts as 
to its provenance from the excavation on Hill ‘G’ (Fig. 1.3). This amphora has no traces of 
colouring on the outer surface in the form of a black deposition and white spots; in addi- 
tion, it has dipinti in the form of letter ‘©’ rendered in brown gloss near the lower attach- 
ments of the handles. The latter fact is a characteristic feature dating the vessel to the 
beginning of the second quarter of the 5th century. 

Another amphora (®-474) from an unidentified Mediterranean centre (Fig. 1.4), 
according to its inventory number, should have belonged to the Phanagorian assemblage. 
However, in the monograph by Zeest, this amphora attributed as a product of Phanagorian 
workshops and marked with another number (no. 660), is mentioned as a find of 1955.4 
It thus does not belong to the composition of the complex uncovered in 1948-49. 


15 Monakhov 2003, pl. 5.4; Zavoikin 2004, pl. LXXX.1. 
14 Zeest 1960, 97 and pl. XX.366. 
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Fig. 1. Amphorae unrelated with the Phanagorian assemblage from Hill ‘G’. 
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Fig. 2. Amphorae from the Phanagorian assemblage on Hill “G': 
1 — Thasos; 2 — Lesbos; 3-6 — Chios. 
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Finally, under the inventory number ®-49/331, the collection of the Pushkin State 
Museum of Fine Arts includes the amphora neck produced in Ainos.? There are 
no traces of colouring on this amphora; no. 331 in the inventory list is far from the numbers 
of the predominant quantity of the vessels. There are no grounds to include this neck 
(Fig. 1.5) into the composition of the assemblage under consideration. 

Now a last clarity is left to introduce: the Chian amphora from the Phanagorian complex 
which was numbered D-47416 really has inventory number ®-471. 

Thus, presently 18 vessels from the Phanagorian assemblage of 1948-49 are more or less 
reliably identified making their total number considerably greater than that considered by 
me in 2002. They are presented in Table 1 in the increasing order of their inventory num- 
bers. The parameters of the vessels also are noted in this table. 


Table 1: Composition of the amphorae assemblage from the structure 
on Hill ‘G’ and their parameters (mm) 


Centre Inv. No. H Hy H, H; D d 
Chios ®-430 — - 275 180 286 76 
Chios 0-431 720 665 265 150 304 88 
Chios D-433 750 684 260 170 290 68 
Chios P-434 — — 275 165 304 74 
Chios D-435 720 652 260 160 300 72 
Chios D-436 690 640 270 105 290 75 
Chios D-437 706 645 310 112 302 74 
Chios D-438 - - 300 118 322 80 
Chios ®-439 698 648 270 118 300 90 
Chios ®-440 - - 280 180 310 83 
Chios ®-441 744 698 260 142 290 88 
Chios D-469 770 703 300 195 304 78 
Chios ®-470 712 662 260 150 292 90 
Chios ®-471 758 717 265 170 300 90 
Chios ®-472 795 728 285 190 286 83 
Chios ®D-1948, 

no. 1188 - - 260 165 298 77 
Lesbos D-472 -740 -720 -310 174 330 85 
Thasos P-473 610 552 210 85 295 76 


15 Until recently, such amphorae were called ‘amphorae with swollen neck’, of Zeest 1960, pl. XIII.27. 
16 Zavoikin 2004, pl. LXXX.5. 
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Fig. 3. Chian amphorae (nos. 7-10) from the Phanagorian assemblage from Hill “G'. 
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Now we will attempt to consider in turn all the amphora groups from the assemblage. We 
will begin with the Thasian ones. Of the latter, eight items have been found but in reality 
only ®-473 (Fig. 2.1) is now available. It is the single one which passed to the Pushkin 
State Museum of Fine Arts while the others were badly fragmented and consequently 
rejected. Zeest assigned similar vessels to a category of "Thasian unstamped’ examples." 
Brashinskii distinguished them as a special type of ‘Phanagorian Hill G'.* Now they are 
attributed to the ‘proto-biconical’ series of the ‘Phanagorian’ variant dated most often to the 
third quarter of the 5th century. "°? 

Full analogues to the Thasian amphora from the Phanagorian complex were found in 
kurgans no. 17 and no. 45 at the cemetery of Elizavetinskoe.? Unfortunately, however, 
these were out of a reliable chronological context. Relatively not long ago, amphorae of 
this type were found in Thasos itself in the complex near the Gate of Silenus.*' Two vessels 
from burial no. 6 at the cemetery of Pichvnari (excavation of 1967) define the chronology 
of this series more exactly. There they were accompanied by an electrum stater of Kyzikos 
of 460-440 BC.” There are also other finds from reliably dated strata. In particular, sev- 
eral amphorae of this kind were encountered in the Nymphaeum storeroom of 1978 which 
is dated to the period before the middle of the third quarter of the 5th century.” It seems, 
moreover, that the more slender amphorae from the Nymphaeum storeroom of 1978, 
exactly like the vessels from the Olbian bothros (1979) and Nikonian storeroom no. 3 
(1960),*4 are somewhat younger than the vessels from the Phanagorian assemblage. Thus 
the place of the Thasian amphora from the excavation on Hill ‘G’ seems to be at the very 
beginning of the typological series of the ‘Phanagorian’ variant of the containers. It cannot 
be excluded that it must be dated to as early as the end of the second quarter of the 5th 
century. 

The single grey ware Lesbian amphora P-472 from the Phanagorian complex,” unfortu- 
nately, has lost part of the shoulder and now only the neck and most of the body are available 
to us.” It belongs to variant II-A of the ‘Nadlimanskii’ type having an out-turned roller 
shaped rim with a platform on the top and a ledge below it. The neck is rather swollen in 
its middle part, and at the transition to the shoulder there is also a ledge. The body is ovoid, 
close to a conical, the toe is conical with a small conical depression on its sole (Fig. 2.2). 

The closest parallels to this vessel come from the complexes of an Olbian pit-house 
excavated in 1985 (dated to the 450s-440s BC), kurgan no. 3 near the village of Steblev 
(440s BC), and the slightly later Nikonian warehouse no. 3 and Olbian storeroom no. 2 
(440-420s BC).?’ A similar vessel was raised from the sea bottom in the Strait of Kerch in 


7 Kobylina 1951, fig. 77 right; Zeest 1960, 80-81, pl. VI.16 6 — the drawing is inexact. 
15 Brashinskii 1984, 179, table 6.9; measurements by B.N. Grakov. 

1? Monakhov 2003, 65-66, pls. 40, 41; Zavoikin 2004, 145, pl. LXXXI.1. 

20 Brashinskii 1980, 109, 110; Monakhov 2003, pls. 40.3, 41.1-4. 

21 Grandjean 1992, 564, no. 72. 

2 Kakhidze 1975, 95, fig. 31.2, 3, pl. KKVILI, 2. 

23 Monakhov 1999, 125-26, pl. 40; 2003, pl. 40.4; Monakhov et al. 2019, 40, 121, th. 3. 
24 Monakhov 1999, 131-53. 

25 Zeest 1960, 73, pl. 2.7. 

26 Monakhov 2003, pl. 28.2; Zavoikin 2004, 146, pl. LXXX1.2. 

27 Monakhov 1999, 118-21, 131-32, 140-43, pls. 37, 38, 43, 48; 2003, 46-47, pl. 28. 
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1970.*8 The same kind of pottery is found also among the materials from Athenian excava- 
tions.” Fragmentary necks of these amphorae were encountered in Histria where they are 
dated through analogies to within the 450s—410s BC.*° They are fairly numerous also in 
museum collections of Turkey where they are widely synchronised to within the limits of 
the second half of the 5th century?! 

The morphological peculiarities of the Lesbian amphora from the Phanagorian complex 
suggest that it occupies in the typological series an intermediate place between the amphorae 
from Steblev kurgan no. 3 and the third Nikonian warehouse of 1960, i.e. it is to be dated 
to within the limits of the very beginning of the third quarter of the 5th century. 

The majority of the amphorae from the Phanagorian assemblage are represented by 
Chian containers of the so-called ‘swollen-necked’ type. However these amphorae belong to 
at least two different variants. Five of them (P-436-440: Figs. 2.3-6, 3.7) are of the 
‘advanced’ variant without an intercept on the neck or with a scarcely traceable intercept 
and with an unpainted rim.*? Moreover, some of them are of the full standard while the 
others are fractional. Such vessels are widely distributed, inter alia, in the complexes from 
Velikoznamenskoe kurgan no. 13% and Elizavetovskoe kurgans no. 15 and no. 40° dated 
to the end of the second quarter-middle of the 5th century. In all probability, the amphorae 
from the Phanagorian assemblage represent the latest series of this variant and are dated to 
the period when it was replaced or some time coexisted with the subsequent variant of Chian 
amphorae with an intercept in the lower part of the neck. 

The majority of the amphorae from the complex however belong exactly to the last ‘late 
swollen-necked' variant of the Chian containers. These are 11 vessels under numbers ®-430, 
431, 433—435, 441, 469—472 and D-1948 (Figs. 3-5). They include both full-standard and 
fractional examples; for all of them, a smooth bend of the shoulder and a relatively low neck 
ending in a sharp intercept are characteristic.? Yet another feature is of note — the character 
of the depression in the sole of the foot. Only in one case (P-433), this depression is of 
a mushroom-shaped profile characteristic of the earlier amphorae of the ‘advanced’ variant 
(Fig. 3.8); in all other cases this depression is of a more or less conical form. On many of 
the vessels, large dipinti in the form of letters ‘A’ and ‘A’ are applied. 

Chian amphorae of the ‘late swollen-necked’ variant were used for a fairly long period. 
The items from the Phanagorian assemblage belong to the earliest series (approximately 
the late 450s-440s BC). The latter is characterised by a smooth bend of the shoulder and 
relatively low neck. Such amphorae, in particular, have been recorded in the complex of 
ritual deposits in kurgan no. 4 of the 'Dedova Mogila’ group, where a 'swollen-necked' 
amphora was found in association with a Chian 'straight-necked', one enabling us to date 


28 Monakhov et al. 2016, 80, LG.2. 

?? Clinkenbeard 1982, pl. 71.5, 6. 

90 Birzescu 2012, 239, tafl. 8.93-99. 

31 Sezgin 2012, 231, Gles5.04. 

32 Brashinskii 1984, nos. 57-62; Monakhov 2003, 17-18, pls. 5, 6. 

33 Monakhov 1999, 106-11, pls. 34, 35; 2003, pl. 6.6-8; Polin 2014, 195, fig. 109. 
34 Brashinskii 1980, 107, I.2-3; Monakhov 2003, pl. 6.2, 4. 

? Monakhov 2003, pl. 7.1-2; Zavoikin 2004, 144, pl. LXXX. 
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Fig. 4. Chian amphorae (nos. 11-14) from the Phanagorian assemblage from Hill “G'. 
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Fig. 5. Chian amphorae (nos. 15-18) from the Phanagorian assemblage from Hill ‘G’. 
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them to within the third quarter of the 5th century.?” Another ‘swollen-necked’ amphora 
was recorded in a slightly later complex of the Olbian warehouse no. 1 (1971).*” A fairly 
large quantity of such vessels are kept in the Kerch Museum of Antiquities.*® 

Zavoikin proposes to date this series of the "late swollen-necked' variant to the same 
chronological period.?? In general, it is notable that if initially these amphorae had coexisted 
with the 'early plump-necked' ones (450s BC), then later (440—430s BC), they were manu- 
factured simultaneously with amphorae with a ‘straight neck’ and had continued until the 
early 420s. 

Cross-dating of the three groups of containers from the Phanagorian assemblage allows 
us to agree with the view proposed earlier by Brashinskii according to which it must be dated 
to the very beginning of the third quarter of the 5th century, most probably the 440s BC. 
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REVIEWS 


WEST AND EAST: A REVIEW ARTICLE (20) 


Archaeology, Contact, Reception 

The story of archaeology is different for each of us. Eric Cline presents his,' from the gift by 
his mother of a book on Troy when he was aged seven. The Prologue’s focus is Howard 
Carter's excavation of Tutankhamen’s tomb; Part 1, ‘Early Archaeology and Archaeologists’, 
houses five chapters on ancient Italy, Troy, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Central America; 
Part 2 considers ‘Africa, Europe and the Levant: Early Hominins to Farmers’; Part 3 is 
‘Excavating the Bronze Age Aegean’, Part 4, “Uncovering the Classics’, includes a chapter 
unsurprisingly titled “What Have the Romans Ever Done for Us?’. Part 5, “Discoveries in 
the Holy Land and Beyond’, opens with “Excavating Armageddon’ (Megiddo, where Cline 
spent ten seasons), followed by ‘Unearthing the Bible’; and Part 6, ‘New World Archaeol- 
ogy’, concludes with a chapter on the excavation of the CSS H.L. Hunley, a submarine lost 
in 1864, moving up to Jamestown, Virginia, then across to the Pacific Northwest. “Back to 
the Future’ provides a brief Epilogue. Pinned to Parts 1, 4, 5 and 6 are four pieces headed 
‘Digging Deeper’ — how do you know where to dig? (surface surveys of various stripes); 
how do you know how to dig? (basics, methods, and a description of the daily routine at 
Megiddo — instructive for a former Head of School and a clutch of administrators of my 
acquaintance); how old is this and why is it preserved? (dating); and do you get to keep 
what you find? (ethics, looting). Idiosyncratic, yes; but written with verve by a great story- 
teller still besotted by the discipline, 50 years after the gift and with more than 30 field 
seasons under his belt. 

The Diversity of Classical Archaeology’ launches and sets the agenda for a new series: 
Studies in Classical Archaeology. The diversity is expressed and embodied in the content. 
The first section, “Learning from the Past’ (how the history of research influences/has 
influenced current approaches) opens with Alain Schnapp, ‘La Revolution des images: 
La Figuration des ruines et la naissance de l'idée de relevé dans l'archéologie classique’, 
proceeds via ‘Winckelmann, Greek Masterpieces and Architectural Sculpture: Prolegomena 
to a History of Classical Archaeology in Museums’, undertakes ‘Research on Masterpieces 
and their Sculptors’, examines 'Kaschnitz between Archaeology and the History of Art’, 
before ‘Communicating Classical Archaeology in the Twenty-First Century’. In the next 
section, ‘Breaking up Disciplines! (in praise of crossing boundaries — bidirectional accul- 
turation?), Eberhard Sauer addresses “Breaking Down the Boundaries between Archaeology 
and Ancient History in the Twenty-First Century’, Annalisa Narzanao looks at ‘Classical 


! E.H. Cline, Three Stones Make a Wall: The Story of Archaeology, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton/Oxford 2017, xix+455 pp., illustrations (by G. Fawkes), maps on endpapers. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-691-16640-7. 

? A. Lichtenberger and R. Raja (eds.), The Diversity of Classical Archaeology, Studies in Classical 
Archaeology 1, Brepols, Turnhout 2017, xv+353 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-57493-6. 
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Archaeology and the Ancient Economy’, Robin Osborne at “Greek Epigraphy and Archae- 
ology’, Achim Lichtenberger at ‘Classical Archaeology and Numismatics’, etc. “Unlocking 
Time and Space’ brings Jessie Pons on ‘Archaeology in Gandhara: A Review of Research 
at the Crosssroads of Disciplines’, and Nadia Ali on the continuity of post-Classical art in 
early Islam. ‘Art and Material Culture in the Making’ (and in context) has Sheila Dillon 
and Caspar Meyer on sculpture, Rubina Raja on Roman-period portraiture, Russell and 
Wootton on ‘Makers and Making: Classical Art in Action’ and Astrid van Oyen on ‘Material 
Culture in the Romanization Debate’. Finally, ‘Perceptions’ has contributions about viewing 
Attic vase-painting, polychrome decoration of sculptures as a source of information on 
ancient culture and ‘Urban Sensory Archaeology’. The editors set out their stall in their 
short Introduction: the volume is emphatically not a handbook; it consciously presents 
a diversity of topics and methodological approaches through an eclectic mixture of contri- 
butions ‘relevant and interesting for stimulating new thoughts about classical archaeology’, 
while accepting that other aspects — archaeometry, landscape archaeology, late antiquity, 
etc. — are overlooked. An interesting collection; and the series has reached its ninth volume 
(at late 2020). 

Phoenician lives matter, is one message from The Art of Contact: Comparative Approaches 
to Greek and Phoenician Art,” a (re)consideration of works of art produced by Greeks 
and Phoenicians in the 1st millennium BC (or thought to have been). An Introduction 
and Conclusion bookend five chapters: “Culture, Contact, and Art History: Framing the 
Theoretical Landscape’; ‘Arts of Contact’; “Exceptional Greeks and Phantom Phoenicians’; 
“The Rise of Phoenicianism’; and “Hybridity, the Middle Ground, and the “Conundrum of 
'Mixing"" — focused on the so-called ‘Alexander’ Sarcophagus found in Sidon and the 
group of Aphrodite, Pan and Eros dedicated in the Berytos Poseidoniasts’ guild on Delos. 
Rejecting Hellenocentrism, Hellenisation (long a problematic term, possibly a problematic 
concept) and primordial(ist) narratives, indeed anything that points to the supposed supe- 
riority of Greek culture (even, perhaps, of clear self-defined cultures in aitiquity), Rebecca 
Martin emphasises that the Phoenicians and their culture deserve to be taken as seriously 
as the Greeks and theirs, that care needs to be taken with terminology, that theory should 
be more willingly embraced by classicists (as she does herself), and that cultural contact has 
a significant role in how identity is expressed artistically, with the visual arts yielding the 
most. A reappraisal (and rejection) of the axiomatic polarisation of Greece and the East. 
Extensive notes and bibliography. 

The introduction to Intellectuals and Power in Roman Egypt‘ opens appropriately with the 
question of what is an intellectual, then offers examples, discusses intellectuals and 
ethnicity, and concludes with a description of the structure of the text, sources and method- 
ology. Six main chapters follow: ‘Limpatto della conquista’, “Competizione intellettuale e 
conflitto etnico-religioso sotto i Giulio-Claudii’, ‘Sapienza egiziana e patriottismo alessan- 
drino dai Flavi agli Antonini’, ‘Autoria, motivi e pubblico dell’Egittografia’, ‘Metamorfosi 


3 S.R. Martin, The Art of Contact: Comparative Approaches to Greek and Phoenician Art, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 2017, x+282 pp., illustrations, 24 pp. of colour plates. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-8122-4908-8. 

^ L. Capponi, // Ritorno della Fenice: Intellettuali e potere nell'Egitto romano, Studi e testi di storia 
antica 23, Edizioni ETS, Pisa 2017, 325 pp., 8 pp. of plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-467-4791-4. 
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dell'intellettuale. Veta severiana’ and ‘Epilogo. Le sorti del Mousaion'. ‘Conclusione: Impo- 
tanza degli intellettualo do provincia’ forms a brief seventh. Modestly illustrated; indexed. 
It considers the role of Egypt in the cultural life of the Roman empire, whether the museum 
of Alexandria declined under the Romans, if an ethnic distinction can be made between 
Greek and Egyptian intellectuals, what survival strategies had to be implemented after the 
Roman annexation, and the continuing dialogue between conquerors and conquered, between 
culture and power. To reconstruct the individuals themselves, who may have survived in just 
a few fragmentary quotations, Greek and Latin sources are trawled comprehensively. 

Much earlier, primary contact between the Greeks and the East is explored by Iris von 
Bredow;? focusing on the ancient Near East and Levant (northern Syria including Al-Mina 
and Ras al-Bassit; southern Syria, including Israel, Judah and the Philistines) and Egypt 
between the 10th and 6th centuries BC, and the mechanisms of cultural transfer to the Greeks 
of Eastern ideas and achievements (material culture, myth) through integration into Eastern 
society more than mere exposure to it. The book has five sections: ‘Kurzer historischer Abriss 
Griechenlands, des Vorderen Orient und Agyptens vom 12. bis zum 6. Jh.’ (five chapters, 
pp. 15-139); ‘Die Betrachtung der Quellen als Medien ihrer Zeit’ (four chapters); Kommu- 
nikation und Rezeption’ (four chapters pp. 227-338); 'Kontaktsituationen' (two chapters); 
and ‘Rezeption und die Entwicklung neuer Identitäten durch primäre Kontakte und Kom- 
munikation’ (two chapters). She combines written and archaeological evidence to reconstruct 
contact situations ripe for successful reception, set in the context of the political geography of 
the region which delimited the spatial and temporal parameters of such contacts. 

The Reception of Antiquity in Renaissance Humanism’ follows the pattern of the supple- 
mentary volumes to Brill’s New Pauly: some 60 contributors, predominantly Germanic, 
an Introduction, “Notes to the User’ on how to navigate the volume, over 130 articles 
(from ‘Academy’ and ‘Agricola, Georg’ to ‘Vienna’ and "Wimpfeling, Jakob’, variously topics, 
people and places — with a Germanic-Burgundian focus to the latter two; the period under 
consideration is defined as 1350-1650 and divided as Proto-, Early, High and Late) and 
indexes of persons, places and subjects. If Neoplatonism is referred to Platonism, might we 
not have ‘Louvain see Leuven’? A valuable conspectus. 


Etruscans 

Not a handbook. Far better. Alessandro Naso's Etruscology’ has 90 chapters by 66 contribu- 
tors, over half Italian, the rest for Western Europe, ‘England’ and North America. To take 
some familiar names: Rosa Maria Albanese Procelli, Francesco de Angelis, Maria Cecilia 
D’Ercole, Margareta Gleba, Erich Kistler, Albert Nijboer, Philip Perkins, Robert Rollinger, 
Nigel Spivey and Christoph Ulf. Volume 1 contains sections on ‘Methods’ (origins of 
the Etruscans, Etruscans in ancient literature, history of Etruscology, art, iconography and 


? I. von Bredow, Kontaktzone Vorderer Orient und Ägypten: Orte, Situationen und Bedlingungen für 
primiire griechisch-orientalische Kontakte vom 10. bis zum 6. Jahrhundert v. Chr., Geographica Historica 
38, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2017, 394 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-11860-6. 

6 M. Landfester (ed.), The Reception of Antiquity in Renaissance Humanism, Brill’s New Pauly 
Suppl. 8, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2017, xxiv+548 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-29992-4. 

7 A. Naso (ed.), Etruscology, 2 vols., De Gruyter, Boston/Berlin 2017, xii+xii+1844 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-1-934078-48-8. 
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iconology, language and DNA) and Issues, subdivided ‘Politic and society’ (including econ- 
omy and trade, war and weaponry, feasting, banqueting, wine, sports, dance, alphabets), 
‘Religion’ (including death and burial, prophecy and divination), “Technique and technol- 
ogy (ships and shipping, harbours, vehicles and roads, mines and metalworking, coins 
and mints, weights and balances, textiles and dress, musical instruments, even gold dental 
appliances). Volume 2 houses ‘History’ (framework, from villages to proto-urban societies, 
diffusion of Near Eastern cultures, urban civilisation, Hellenism in Central Italy, Romanisa- 
tion, legacy), ‘Civilization’, with further chronological subdivisions from the Early Iron Age 
to ‘Etruria and Rome’ (each division housing chapters in art [hut architecture in the EIA], 
handicrafts, society, rituals and cults, economy and external relationships “Topography’ 
(landscape and environment, settlement patterns and land use) and ‘Etruscans outside 
Etruria’, further divided into ‘Southern Italy’, “Central and Northern Italy’, ‘Etruscan finds 
in Italy’, “Etruscan Finds in Europe’ and ‘Etruscan Finds in the Mediterranean’ (up to the 
Levant, North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula). Up to date, with all angles covered; 
an essential work of reference. All chapters with abstract and keywords. Line drawings 
and black-and-white photographs throughout, 22 pp. of colour plates at the end. Indexed. 
Perhaps a larger format to reduce pagination or division into three volumes would have 
been helpful. 

Continuity and Change in Etruscan Domestic Architecture is the publication of Paul Miller’s 
Edinburgh doctoral dissertation,® and the structure confirms its origins: Introduction, then 
a theory and methods and literature review chapter. The other chapters, minutely sub- 
divided, are “The foundations of early Etruscan buildings, 800-625 BC’, “The foundations 
of Orientalising and early Archaic period Etruscan Buildings, 625-500 BC’, “The walls and 
roofs of Etruscan domestic structures, 800-500 BC’, “Material Procurement, Production 
and Use’ and Conclusions. Evidence from a number of sites, principally San Giovenale, 
Acquarossa, Poggio Civitate (Murlo) and Lago dell’Accessa is used to argue against the 
Whig interpretation of changes in Etruscan architecture over the 300-year period consid- 
ered: supposed linear progression is a simplistic interpretation of events; change was not 
synchronous but occurred separately and irregularly, reflecting rather the relationship 
between human behaviour and the built environment than a simple new materials for old. 
Moreover, while there was a significant transition in Etruscan architecture, there was no 
complete transformation: various tradition building techniques and use of their associated 
materials persisted into the Archaic period. Illustrated thoroughly; no index. 

Spina citta liquida? represents a thorough publication of the (Late Archaic and Classical) 
finds from sectors 9-12 during the excavations of 1977-1981 at Spina, the long-lost Etruscan 
port city at the ancient mouth of the Po, founded in the 6th century BC and abandoned in 
the 3rd. Predominantly pottery (1400+), roughly half of it Greek imports, the rest locally 
produced. The work is based on the author’s doctoral research at the University of Pavia. The 
opening section describes the excavation and the structures excavated, then the description 


8 PM. Miller, Continuity and Change in Etruscan Domestic Architecture, Access Archaeology, 
Archaeopress, Oxford 2017, xvi+272 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78491-580-3. 

? L. Zamboni, Spina città liquida: Gli scavi 1977-1981 nell'abitato e i materiali tardo-arcaici e 
classici, Zürcher Archäologische Forschungen 3, Verlag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2016, 288 pp., illustra- 
tions, 103 plates (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-86757-663-5/ISSN 2196-3584. 
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and catalogue of finds. Thus Attic black figure comprises cat. nos. 77-284 (description, by 
vessel type, on pp. 77-83, catalogue on pp. 84-98). Evidence of production and waste 
from manufacture form cat. nos. 1403-1427; structural elements, 1428-1464; and other 
materials (textile tools, metal, glass, amber, bone, etc.), 1465-1658; also inscriptions and 
graffiti (pp. 234-40) in Etruscan and Greek. Transport amphorae and some late out-of- 
context pottery are excluded. The materials provide evidence of Spina’s early and significant 
position on North Adriatic trading routes, principally but not exclusively with Athens. 
Reflections on the imported cookingware suggest that some of the Etruscans of Spina were 
dedicated followers of Hellenic fashion, but the survival of indigenous hand- and wheel- 
made (40%) pottery points to hybridisation and a multicultural background. Mix and 
match. Comparisons are made with what imported kitchenware was found elsewhere in 
Etruria, the abundance of fine ware in Spina and its paucity in other sites in the region. 
Also examined are the symposion, a local taste for long-stemmed vessels and Athenian 
production of vessels specifically for the Adriatic market, etc. A well-produced, large-format 
volume, comprehensively illustrated. English abstract at pp. 283-85. 


Asia Minor and Eastwards 

Eastern Phrygia and northern Pisidia in Hellenitsic and Roman times form the focus of 
Hadrien Bru’s volume, subtitled historical geography and cultural sociology." A dozen 
chapters, drawing on epigraphic, archaeological, literary and numismatic evidence, are 
grouped into three parts, topped and tailed by Introduction and Conclusion: ‘Vintelligence 
territorial et la colonisation gréco-romaine’, “Territoires civiques et populations en Phrygie 
Parorée et en Pisidie septentrionale aux époques hellénistique et romaine’ (Apollonia, Antioch, 
Ouramma, the Killanian Plain and the land of the Orondeis) and ‘Identités culturelles, 
peuplement et onomastique’ (languages, institutions, Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, contextu- 
alisation and historical interpretation). The Pisidians and Phrygians had to accommodate 
the arrival over time of Greek, Macedonian, Jewish, Thracian, Lycian and Roman settlers 
and the consequent and considerable evolutions of local cultures and political geography. 
A synthesis devoted to a region whose experiences and responses are invaluable for under- 
standing the Graeco-Roman East. 

Biainili-Urartu has suffered at times from neglect, at others from modern political 
subornation, straddling what is the still-closed frontier between Turkey and Armenia. A 
volume of Colloquia Antiqua (in press) seeks to help redress the balance; the contribution 
on the Urartian economy is by Ali Çifçi, whose broader Liverpool doctoral dissertation on 
that topic has been published.!! As to be expected, his opening chapter outlines the meth- 
odology and structure of the book and the source material available. The rest of the work 
comes in two halves: ‘Control of Capital in Urartu: Economic Resouces and movement of 
Commodities’ (agriculture, animal husbandry, metallurgy, trade, crafts), and ‘Economic 


10 H, Bru, La Phrygie Parorée et la Pisidie septentrionale aux époques hellénistique et romaine: 
géographie historique et sociologie culturelle, Mnemosyne Suppl. 401, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2017, 
xii+414 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-33738-1/ISSN 2352-8656. 

! A. Çifçi, The Socio-Economic Organisation of the Urartian Kingdom, Culture and History of the 
Ancient Near East 89, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2017, xx+354 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04- 
34758-8. See G.R. Tsetskhladze (ed.), Archaeology and History of Urartu (Biainili) (Leuven 2021). 
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and Administrative Structure of the Urartian Kingdom’ (administrative divisions, building 
activities of the monarch, the army, spoils of war, the monarchy). Brief conclusions, an 
appendix on the kingship of Rus son of Erimena and Rusa son of Argishti, and a king list 
and chronology. Useful maps, illustrations and tabulations. 

A third collection of the articles of Pierre Briant, the renowned Iranologist, is now available, 
thanks to Amélie Kuhrt, in English translation.'* A lengthy Foreword by Briant (pp. 1-39), 
thoughtful, introspective, retrospective, part overview, part criticism, giving an insight 
into his thinking and its evolution (with a bibliography of works published by others 
2001-2015/16 relevant to the articles here), follows his complete (impressive) bibliogra- 
phy from 1964 to 2017 (pp. ix-xxiv). The papers have been edited to achieve uniformity 
of presentation, no small task as I know myself, but one worth undertaking, likewise the 
indexes of names, places, people and sources. There are 28 papers here, grouped into an 
Introduction (‘Central Power and Cultural Polycentrism in the Achamaenid Empire’), 
‘Part I — Achaemenid Asia Minor’ (three), ‘Part II — Achaemenid Egypt’ (five), ‘Part III 
— The Great King, Land and Water’ (six), ‘Part IV — Communications and Exchange’ 
(four) and ‘Part V — The Transition from the Achaemenid Empire to Alexander and the 
Hellenistic Kingdoms’ (nine). The papers date from 1979 to 2008, predominantly from 
the 1990s (half) and the 2000s. An excellent idea well executed by author, editors and 
publisher alike. 

Another valuable translation is Christian Marek's monumental Jn the Land of a Thousand 
Gods,'? updated from its 2010 German original, a panoramic and comprehensive account 
of ancient Asia Minor, cultural, economic and political, up to late antiquity, drawing on 
a wide variety of sources. The volume looks west and east, for Asia Minor was variously 
a melting pot, contact zone and a bridge carrying traffic to and from Persia, the Greek 
world and the Roman. This is 800 pages of substance: after the opening ‘Introduction: 
Anatolia between East and West’ and ‘Modern Fieldwork in Asia Minor’ (not taken beyond 
2001) follow seven chapters arranged chronologically ‘From Prehistory to the Oldest Written 
Culture’ and ‘The Late Bronze and Iron Age’, via "The Western Persian Empire and the 
World of the Greeks in Asia Minor’ and ‘Monarchies, Vassla, and Cities from Alexander’s 
Empire to the Pax Romana’, to ‘Imperium Romanum: The Provinces from Augustus to 
Aurelian’, ‘Asia Minor and Imperial Administration under the Principate’ and ‘Economic, 
Socio-Political, and Cultural Conditions of the Imperial Period’ (pp. 396-549). A hefty 
appendix (pp. 553-628) provides invaluable lists of rulers (and Roman provincial gover- 
nors) and a chronological table. Sound judgments and good writing. Likely to become and 
remain the standard work. 


12 P, Briant, Kings, Countries, Peoples: Selected Studies on the Achaemenid Empire, transl. A. Kuhrt, 
Oriens et Occidens 26, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2017, xxv+633 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-515-11628-2. 

3 C. Marek in collaboration with P. Frei, In the Land of a Thousand Gods: A History of Asia Minor 
in the Ancient World, transl. by S. Rendall, Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2016, 
xix+797 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-15979-9. 
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City, Country and Buildings 

Maeve McHugh, a field archaeologist active in digital modelling and landscape surveys, 
provides a short overview of ancient Greek farmsteads, based on her doctoral dissertation 
(as the skeleton of its structure confirms), with the intention of placing farmsteads in their 
social and economic context: an Introduction (locating farmsteads in modern scholarship, 
landscape archaeology and pedestrian landscape survey, etc.), four main chapters (‘Ancient 
farming and farmsteads: sources, problems, and debates’ — and the lack of consensus regard- 
ing their identification, role and even their existence; “The archaeology of farmsteads and 
their agricultural role’, fortified by elevation, slope and land-use mapping, comparing data 
from Lohmann’s intensive Atene survey with data from the Akte and Methana peninsulas 
and the Eurotas valley of Laconia; “The connected countryside: agricultural networks in 
the northeastern Peloponnese’ — roads, journey times, examples comprehensively mapped 
and tabulated, limited for practicality to comparison of site types between the intensively 
surveyed areas of the Akte and Methane peninsulas; and ‘Farming and the ancient agri- 
cultural economy’), with a brief concluding chapter and a 22-page “Catalogue of farm- 
steads’ (maps and tabulations from all four survey areas). 

Arjan Zuiderhoek moves us from the countryside to The Ancient City in his contribu- 
tion to Cambridge’s Key Themes in Ancient History Series, aimed at students and general 
readers.!° Ten broad survey chapters, from the introductory “The Ancient City as Concept 
and Reality’, with Finley's non-definition of a city, the work of the Copenhagen Polis 
Centre and a section “Grand Debates, New Directions’, through ‘Origins, Development 
and the Spread of Cities in the Ancient World’, ‘City and Country’ and “Urban Landscape 
and Environment, then ‘Politics and Political Institutions’, ‘Civic Ritual and Civic Identity’, 
"Urban Society: Stratification and Mobility’ and "The Urban Economy’, to 'City-States and 
Cities and States’, concluding with “The End of the Ancient City’ (i.e. the developments 
of late antiquity). Athens and Rome are, understandably, prominent, but the index offers 
Alexandria, Antioch and Aphrodisias, Megara, Megara Hyblaea and Miletus, Palmyra, 
Pergamon, Pompeii and Priene, etc. A great deal is packed in. Thus, the main issues are 
tackled and the chief characteristics of Graeco-Roman cities from the Archaic to the Late 
Antique are sketched out and discussed (though not what such cities actually looked like). 
The focus is the Graeco-Roman city and its distinctiveness (from those of other times and 
other ancient civilisations); the foundations for drawing broader comparisons are laid, but 
not pursued. Tautly structured. A bibliographical essay precedes an extensive bibliography 
(pp. 191-220). 

While there, we might visit some Houses of Ill Repute,'° a collective volume opened by 
the editors’ Introduction, then one of them, Barbara Tsakirgis, asks “What is a House? 
Conceptualizing the Greek House' (identification in material and theoretical terms), and 


14 M. McHugh, The Ancient Greek Farmstead, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2017, ix+ 
198 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78570-640-0. 

15 A. Zuiderhoek, The Ancient City, Key Themes in Ancient History, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 2017, xiii+225 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-521-19835-6. 

16 A. Glazebrook and B. Tsakirgis (eds.), Houses of Ill Repute: The Archaeology of Brothels, Houses, 
and Taverns in the Greek World, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 2016, viii+256 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-8122-4756-5. 
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Kathleen Lynch considers “Can Pottery Help Distinguish a Brothel from a Tavern or House?” 
(material recovered from a Late Archaic domestic well north of the Athenian Agora). Mark 
Lawall examines ‘Patterns of Amphora Discard from Houses, Shops, Taverns, and Brothels’, 
Bradley Ault investigates whether Building Z in the Athenian Kerameikos was a house, 
tavern, inn or brothel (taking up some of Lynch’s arguments), and Monika Trümper iden- 
tifies ‘Locations of Ill Repute in Late Hellenistic Delos’. David Scahill considers ‘Dining 
and the Cult of Aphrodite: The Function of the South Stoa at Corinth’, Amy Smith 
(‘Looking Inside on the Outside of a Pot’) analyses the degree to which vase-painting can 
be used as evidence of non-public interior space as it was experienced in ancient Athens, 
ca. 550-350 BC, and Allison Glazebrook, the other editor, asks ‘Is There an Archaeology 
of Prostitution?’, drawing in part on the preceding chapters (i.e. did prostitution leave 
behind a unique archaeological record?). Varied approaches and drawing on written and 
literary sources, art history and theory as well as archaeology. Consolidated bibliography; 
indexed. 

Public buildings in Periklean Athens" do not shy away from identification, and they 
receive considered and thorough treatment in this broad, large-format book from Leslie Shear. 
The eleven chapters comprise Introduction, “The Development of the Periklean Program’, 
‘The Builders of the Parthenon’, “The Parthenon’ (relationship to other buildings on 
the Acropolis; architectural innovation), “The Hephaisteion’, “The Telesterion at Eleusis’, 
“The Odeion’, “Temples in the Countryside’, “The Propylaia’, “Two Ionic Temples’ (on the 
Ilissos and that of Athena Nike) and “The Perklean Legacy’ (with sophisticated thoughts 
on the functions of and relationship between the Parthenon and Erechtheion). Separate 
chapters, but an emphasis on how the structures are inter-related. Shear has combined a 
wide variety of evidence, both on the structures and their historical context (the first three 
chapters) — literary and epigraphic buttress architectural and sculptural, and of course 
archaeological. The background story is one of labour (availability/shortage), finance and 
governance, materials and infrastructure (physical and administrative). The volume also 
contains a valuable epigraphical appendix (pp. 405-27) and a succinct chronological table. 
The endnotes house meaty discussion of various problems of construction, date, subjects 
depicted, etc. A valuable resource that packs much into a single volume. Extensive line 
drawings and plentiful monochrome photographs. 

Equally demonstrative are colonnaded streets in cities of the Roman East,'® one of those 
urban status symbols used to demonstrate the prosperity of a city under the Pax Romana 
— even Pessinus perhaps had one. This book sets out to explain the origins of the idea of 
a cross-city colonnaded axis as the central unifying element of the urban layout and its 
adoption by many major and not-so-major Greek-speaking cities of the Roman East (p. vii) 
— overall, with local developments more important than outside influence, the coming 
together of several tradition of urbanism present in the eastern Mediterranean in the 1st cen- 
tury AD led in the next, in propitious conditions, to construction of these streets as a public 


17 T.L. Shear, Trophies of Victory: Public Buildings in Periklean Athens, Department of Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton University, Princeton University Press, Princeton 2016, xxiii+475 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-691-17057-2. 

18 R, Burns, Origins of the Colonnaded Streets in the Cities of the Roman East, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 2017, xvi+409 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-878454-8. 
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demonstration of the cities’ adhesion to Roman rule. A tripartite volume (‘Architectural 
Traditions’, ‘Evolution of the Colonnaded Axis’ and ‘Monumentalism and the New Build- 
ing Programme’, each of four chapters), with Introduction, Conclusion, and appendix on 
the results of the American-French excavations at Antioch and another tabulating the (50+) 
Roman-era cities and colonnaded streets discussed in the body of this long-in-conception 
work. The main text opens with “The Hellenistic City in the Eastern Context’ and advances 
through “Alexandria — “View Planning” Embraces the City’, “Greek and Roman Precedents 
in the Early Empire’ and ‘Framework for the Development of Cities in the Early Years of 
the Roman Presence’. Part B encompasses ‘Provincial Cities in the Early Empire’ (especially 
in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania), then three essays on ‘Urban Development in Practice’ — 
client kings (Petra; Herod, especially in Antioch; Sepphoris), Syria (Jerash, Damascus, 
Aleppo), and Asia Minor and North Africa (Ephesus, Sardis, Pergamon, Aphrodisias, Hier- 
apolis, Prusa, Cremna, Sagalassos, Pompeiopolis, Diocaesarea, etc.; Timgad and Cuicul). 
Following “The New Environment of the Early Second Century’, “The Colonnaded Axis 
Reaches Its Peak’ (pp. 232-72), then with the 'Antonines and Severans [we reach the] End 
of “User Pays”?’ A short chapter looks at the possibilities of exporting the colonnaded street 
to the Roman West. 


Sites and Objects 
A Greek Settlement at Sant Angelo Vecchio forms another hefty instalment in the publication 
of the chora of Metaponto, generously underwritten by the Packard Humanities Institute.” 
The hands of many (full lists of donors, 35 contributing authors, contributors, excavators, 
collaborating institution and personnel, etc. adorn the front matter) are on display in the 
volume’s 37 chapters. Part 1 contains six: an overview/introduction to the site, its phasing 
and stratigraphy, the structures, the tombs, ceramic production here and in the chora over- 
all, and the site’s later life. Part II brings geology, archaeobotany, charred plant remains and 
impressions, vegetation and landscape dynamics, faunal analysis and marine shells. Part III 
(pp. 209-557) is the catalogue (prehistoric artefacts, Corinthian pottery, black-gloss ware 
and lamps, unguentaria, red ware, grey wars, miniatures, banded ware, plain and coarse 
wares, lagynoi, louteria, mortaria, cooking ware, Roman and Late Roman wares, transport 
amphorae, dolia, architectural terracottas, moulds, loom-weights, roof tiles and bricks, kiln 
and workshop furniture, fabric analysis, metal objects, Greek lithics, etc., etc.). Appendices 
house assemblage tables, a census of production sites and archaeobotanical analysis. Indexed. 
Exemplary. 

Durankulak lies on the coast of the southern Dobrudja, an area that has changed hands 
on several occasions in modern times, coming to rest in Bulgaria. The eponymous volume,” 
concentrating on the Hellenistic finds, was on the cusp of publication when its editor 


? F, Silvestrelli and I.E.M. Edlund-Berry, The Chora of Metaponto 6: A Greek Settlement at 
Sant Angelo Vecchio, edited by J.C. Carter, Institute of Classical Archaeology, Packard Humanities 
Institute, University of Texas Press, Austin 2016, xviii+659 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-4773-0947-6. 
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Henrieta Todorova died (in 2015). Moreover, one of her principal collaborators, Johannes 
Burow, had died untimely young in 2001. This is a handsome memorial to both of them; 
individually, jointly or with collaborators they provide the foreword, introduction, conclu- 
sions and over half the text — geographical location; the Hellenistic cave sanctuary of Cybele 
(pp. 35-50); amphora stamps, graffiti and dipinti (pp. 77-104); Hellenistic ceramics 
(pp. 105-18), bones from sacrificial pits and sites, with a catalogue (pp. 119-36); etc. 
Todor Dimov writes (pp. 143-74) about the Hellenistic and Late Antique graves from the 
west shore of Lake Durankulak (catalogue partly in Bulgarian), Lazarenko et al. about 
‘Das Kybeleheiligtum von Dionysopolis am Schwarzen Meer’ and Manfred Oppermann 
about ‘Vorrémische Kybeledenkmäler am Westpontis und die Funde aus Durankulak’, 
Olaf Höckmann examines seafaring in the Black Sea and Bozhilova et al. palynological 
and palaeo-ethnobotanical data from the Hellenistic period. Vaisov et al. undertake geo- 
archaeological surveys. Largely in German, some English, all with abstracts in Bulgarian. 

The Athenian Agora proceeds along a course set almost 70 years ago with its latest 
volume, XXXVI, on (four) Early Iron Age cemeteries:?! an Introduction, a catalogue of the 
tombs and their contents (pp. 35-502: cemetery on the north slope of the Areiopagos, 
tombs to the east of the Areiopagos, cemetery on the Kolonos Agoraios, cemeteries along 
the south and the north banks of the Eridanos), human skeletal remains (including demo- 
graphic data, health and disease, sex ratios, etc. and a catalogue) faunal remains, burial 
customs and funerary rites (pp. 575-688), pottery (pp. 689-897), small finds and ‘Epi- 
logue: Social and Historical Conclusions’, an appendix on the development of early Athens, 
concordances and substantial indexes. The Preface by John Papadopoulos explains the slow 
and meticulous gestation of the volume and offers an appreciation of his predecessor/co- 
author, Evelyn Smithson (who died in 1992). The volume, like the project itself, leaves one 
in awe: a monument for all times. 

The Countryside of Aphrodisias? inaugurates a new type of publication from the Kelsey 
Museum at the University of Michigan, one that deserves to succeed: short monographs for 
the general reader about field projects sponsored by the museum. An excellent balance 
between text and illustrations, rounded off with chronology and indexes. An Introduction 
(saying where it is, what it is, ancient sources on the region, and describing the project and 
methodology); brisk chapters on “Before the Founding of Aphrodisias’, “The Founding 
of Aphrodisias and Its Impact on the Surrounding Region’, “The End of Antiquity’, 
‘The Middle Byzantine Revival’ and ‘From the Seljuk Conquest to the Present Day’, 
culminating in ‘A Tour of the Countryside of Aphrodisias’. Both principal authors were 
involved deeply in the project, as were the six other contributors. Explanatory and informa- 
tive, right for the target audience, and avoiding the mire of too much technical and academic 
writing. It is small enough to be a proper handbook usable by visitors. 


2! J.K. Papadopoulos and E.L. Smithson, with contributions by M.A. Liston, D. Ruscillo, S. Strack 
and E. Dimitriadou, The Early Iron Age: The Cemeteries, The Athenian Agora XXXVI, American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Princeton 2017, lxxiii+ 1037 pp., illustrations, 8 colour plates. 
Cased, ISBN 978-0-87661-236-1. 

2 C. Ratté and A. Commito, The Countryside of Aphrodisias, Kelsey Museum Publication 15, 
Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, Ann Arbor 2017, 168 pp., colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
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The German Archaeological Institute and de Gruyter continue their excellent publica- 
tion of finds from Miletus with a volume on Attic imports.” The material is discussed and 
analysed in various ways (Die Gefäßformen und ihr Verteilung’, ‘Keramik und Heiligtums- 
betrieb’, ‘Fundmengen’, Inschriften und Graffiti‘ with ‘Namenskundlicher Kommentar zu 
den Graffiti? by N. Erhardt, ‘Antike Reparaturen’, “Tonfärbung und -zusammensetzung’, 
‘Attische Vasen in Milet’, ‘Datierungsfragen’, etc.), then follows a painstaking catalogue, 
arranged in a manner explained on pp. 2-10 (pp. 77-213) plus 145 pages of plates. 

One of the latest additions to Forschungen in Ephesos” is Regina Hanslmayr's volume on 
herms: text (from small-scale and other shoulder herms to over-life-size body herms and 
fence herms; most made of middle- or coarse-grained marble, a few small ones of coloured 
limestone; typology, style, facial features, iconography and identity — Satyr, Silen, Pan, 
Dionysos, Hermes, Heracles, etc.; dating largely based on stylistic criteria and technical 
details and up for further refinement and discussion; circumstances of discovery), catalogue, 
English and Turkish summaries, index and 79 pages of plates. Virtually the entire repertory 
of Greek and Roman herms is to be found. 

The contents of Tille Hóyük 3.2 were given in 3.1, which appeared in 2009.” It is better 
to consider them together since they are two parts of one whole, the final report on a project 
that began in 1991 and was largely complete when 3.1 went to press in March 2007. Tille 
is one of the few Iron Age sites to have been excavated on the Turkish Euphrates, and the 
only one with a near-complete Iron Age stratigraphic sequence to have been published in 
detail. Excavation was undertaken between 1979 and 1990 by the British Institute at Ankara 
as part of the Lower Euphrates rescue project before dams damned the region. The initial 
volume contained eight chapters, all by Stuart Blaylock, all thorough and well-illustrated: 
"The Site and its setting’, Historical Background’, ‘Field Methodologies... "The analysis 
and presentation of the results’ and four 'Stratification and architecture’ (Early Iron Age, 
Levels I-III; Neo-Hittite/Middle Iron Age, Levels IV-VII; Neo-Assyrian and later/Late 
Iron Age, Levels VIII and IX; ‘Achaemenid’/Latest Iron Age, Level X). Now, eight more, 
opening with a “General discussion of the pottery of Iron Age Tille’, and moving through 
a catalogue of whole pots, one of sherd material, a general discussion of the objects, a cata- 
logue of them, then seals (by Dominique Colon) and plant remains (by Mark Nesbitt), 
leading to ‘Synthesis, general discussion and conclusion'. A consolidated bibliography for 


5 N. Kunisch, with a contribution by N. Ehrhardt, Funde aus Milet, Teil 3: Die Attische Import- 
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Ephesos: Die Hermen, Forschungen in Ephesos X/2, Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna 2016, 208 pp, 79 pp. of plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7001-8074-6. 

> S. Blaylock, Tille Höyük 3.1. The Iron Age: Introductions, Stratification and Architecture, The 
British Institute at Ankara Monograph 41, The British Institute at Ankara, London 2009, xxii 
224 pp., illustrations + CD of enlarged sections and plans. Cased. ISBN 978-1-898249-20-7/ISSN 
0969-9007; S. Blaylock, with contributions by D. Collon and M. Nesbit, Tille Höyük 3.2. The Iron 
Age: Pottery, Objects and Conclusions, The British Institute at Ankara Monograph 50, The British 
Institute at Ankara, London 2016, xxv+579 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-898249-37-5/ISSN 
0969-9007. Tille Höyük 1: The Medieval Period (J.P. Moore) and Tille Höyük 4: The Late Bronze Age 
and the Iron Age Transition (G.D. Summers) had both appeared from the BIAA in 1993. 
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the two volumes precedes seven appendices (index of stratigraphic units, key to the sections, 
finds stored in Adıyaman Museum, contents of the archives, concordance of pottery and 
objects published in interim reports, a supplementary of mould-made terracotta figurines, 
etc.). Large format. Fully illustrated. Indexed. Turkish summary. The wait was worth it; the 
weight of this volume is worth it. A labour of love by Blaylock stretching over some 30 years. 

Persepolis West” provides just what one would expect: an excellent final report on field 
work in 2008-2009 in the area where the town of Parsa had been located (accurately, 
based on field surveys and written sources), conducted using up-to-date techniques and 
methodologies (radiocarbon dating, geophysical prospection, etc.). Brief Introduction and 
Conclusions, between which are ‘Geophysical surveys over Persepolis Northwest area...’ 
(and reports) and ‘Excavations at Persepolis West 2008-2009...’ (area by area and trench 
by trench — five areas, 11 trenches), yielding stratigraphic sequences that provide a solid 
foundation for the study of architectural features and finds; then studies of the finds 
(ceramics, with plentiful tables and plates, pp. 107-219, and other inventoried finds: 
weapons, ornaments, architectural elements, stone vessels, coins, ceramics, glass vessels, 
bricks, games, tools and implements, etc.), and finally ‘Radiometric datings’. High quality 
illustrations throughout. Happily published in English. 

Mark Garrison explores The Ritual Landscape of Persepolis” in a volume grown from 
lectures he presented at the Collége de France in 2009 under the auspices of Pierre Briant 
(four chapters), but heavily supplemented by discussion, catalogue, etc. Chapter 1, “The 
So-called Fire Altars in Achaemenid Art: Background and Previous Research’, considers 
terminology, Zoroastrian fire-worship, etc. Chapter 2 moves on to ‘Seals and Archives at 
Persepolis...’ (the Fortification Archive, the Treasury Archive, glyptic imagery), while 
Chapter 3 provides an illustrated catalogue of stepped and tower structures in Persepolitan 
glyptic (pp. 117-246) and Chapter 4 a discussion of the same (pp. 247-332). Chapter 5 
offers the seals of the administrator Ziššawiš, from the Fortification and Treasury archives, 
as the basis for a discussion of 'Glyptic Imagery as Social Identity’, before ‘A Return to 
Naqš-e Rostam’ and a discussion of the significance of this imagery for reading the tomb 
relief of Darius there. As well as glyptic evidence from the two archives (509-493 and 
492-457 BC), five seals found during excavation of the Treasury are included. The glyptic 
evidence from the Treasury, excavated from the 1930s, had been overlooked: it was first 
seen as artefact rather than primary source for the study of Achaemenid art and culture, 
and the sheer quantity (3400 distinct seals, and counting, spread across 14,000 clay tablets) 


26 A. Askari Chaverdi and P. Callieri, with contributions by M.L. Amadori et al., Tang-e Bolaghi 
(Fars), Sites TB76 and TB77: Rural Settlements of the Achaemenid and Post-Achaemenid Periods. Reports 
of the Archaeological Rescue Excavations carried out in 2005 and 2006 by the Joint Iranian-Italian Mission 
of the Iranian Center for Archaeological Research and the University of Bologna, with the Collaboration 
of IIAO, Italy, Iranian Center for Archaeological Research, Parsa-Pasargadae Research Foundation, 
University of Bologna, with the collaboration of IsIAO, Italy, BAR International Series 2799, BAR Publish- 
ing, Oxford 2016, xii+393 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-2245-2. 

27 M.B. Garrison, The Ritual Landscape at Persepolis: Glyptic Imagery from the Persepolis Fortifica- 
tion and Treasury Archives, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization 72, Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago 2017, xlv+448 pp., illustrations, 63 colour plates. Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-61491034-3. 
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and the complexity of publication did not encourage celerity. Handsome large-format 
publication. Indexed. 

Günther Hölbl’s Aegyptiaca”® presents mainly scarabs. Part I, ‘Die Welt der eisenzeit- 
lichen Aegyptiaca im Raum um den Golf von Iskenderun’ looks at Al Mina and its hinter- 
land from the perspective of Aegyptiaca, and then at Tarsus and other find-spots of 
Aegyptiaca around the Gulf of Alexandretta (Kinet Héyiik, Zincirli/Sam’al, Karkemish 
and Deve Höyuk, and Commagene and Doliche — map on p. 23). Part II, the detailed 
Catalogue (pp. 37-140), contains 119 items from Al Mina (Sir Leonard Woolley’s finds), 
22 from Tarsus (Hetty Goldman’s finds), seven stray finds from Adana Museum and 19 
from Gaziantep Museum, and a couple of scarabs from Syria — the essentials are summa- 
rised and tabulated in Appendix I. Appendix II presents a concordance of the Al Mina finds 
in the catalogue with Woolley’s. Abundant tables. Indexes. 


Conference Volumes and Festschriften 

Oxbow has the welcome practice of reissuing select older publications in paperback. A 
recent member of this club is Palagia and Coulson’s Regional Schools in Hellenistic 
Sculpture,” papers from a conference held in Athens in March 1996, first published in 
1998 — 28 essays, seven of them in Modern Greek, by the likes of Beryl Barr-Sharrar, Carol 
Mattusch, Olga Palagia, R.R.R. Smith, Elena Walter-Karydi and Geoffrey Waywell. 

The Provincial Archaeology of the Assyrian Empire?” brings together 33 papers by 
40 scholars (based in North America, Britain, Continental Europe and the Middle East — 
Stuart Blaylock, Guy Bunnens, John Curtis, Ayelet Gilboa, Kemalettin Köroglu, to snatch 
some names) from an eponymous conference held in Cambridge in December 2012. The 
volume is arranged in seven sections: ‘Rediscovery’ (history of exploration; Assyriology 
and the Ancient Near East at Cambridge); "Transregional Dynamics’ (tokens and tablets, 
environmental impact, pebble mosaics, “The social value and semiotic meaning of New- 
Assyrian Palace ware’, building operations, seals), “Core Provinces’ (Eski Mosul region, 
Nineveh and hinterland, Tell Bagtra in Kurdistan, Khorsabad, Kilizu itself, Arbail and 
Kilizu provinces in the rural heartland), “The Near West’ (Tell Sheikh Hamad and earth- 
quakes, ditto and the aftermath of empire, Tell Masaikh, the Iron Age in the Middle 
Euphrates), “The Far West’ (Tell Jemmeh, Dor, provincial administration at Tayinat, 
Sam/al, locating sites of Assyrian deportees from textual and archaeological evidence), “The 
North’ (Tille Höyuk [by Blaylock], provisioning strategies at Ziyaret Tepe and a view from 


28 G. Holbl, Aegyptiaca aus Al Mina und Tarsos im Verbande des Nordsyrisch-Südostanatolischen 
Raumes, Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Denk- 
schriften 498, Archäologische Forschungen 28, Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Vienna 2017, 214 pp., illustrations. ISBN 978-3-7001-8045-6. 

2? ©, Palagia and W. Coulson (eds.), Regional Schools in Hellenistic Sculpture, Proceedings of an 
International Conference held at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, March 15-17, 
1996, Oxbow Monograph 90, Oxbow Books, Oxford 1998, paperback edition 2017, x+291 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78570-545-8. 

30 J, MacGinnis, D. Wicke and T. Greenfield, assisted by A. Stone (eds.), The Provincial Archae- 
ology of the Assyrian Empire, McDonald Institute Monographs, Ziyaret Tepe Archaeological Trust, 
McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, University of Cambridge, Cambridge 2016, xvili+ 
390 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-902937-74-8/ISSN 1363-1349. 
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there of the social landscape of the Upper Tigris, archaeological evidence for the Neo- 
Assyrian provincial system in Anatolia, Kinet Höyük and Assyrian archaeology in Cilicia) 
and “The East’ (Hasanku IVb, glazed pottery in the Zagros Mountains; etc.). Overall, com- 
prehensive in coverage and approach. Larger format and high production values. Indexed. 
Material Koinai forms the acts of a conference at the Danish Institute in Athens in early 
2015.3! Well-known scholars with an understandable Greek and Nordic flavour. Michael 
Dietler provides ‘Anthropological Reflections on the Koine Concept: Linguistic Analogies 
and Material Worlds’ to follow the editors’ ‘Introduction to Material Koinai’. ‘Pottery 
Production and the Formation of Material Koinai’ forms the first section: Lieve Donnellan 
*... Reassessing Patterns of Cross-Cultural Interaction and Exchange in the North-Western 
Aegean Region’, Mary Voyatzis “The Early Iron Age Pottery from Mt Lykaion and the 
Western Greek Koine’, Archaic Corinth, Naxos, Phaleron cups. The second is ‘Cross 
Cultural Connections and Material and Cultural Koinai’ (Euboean koinai in southern Italy, 
Achaean colonial pottery production of the 8th-6th centuries, evidence of specialised tex- 
tile production in the Adriatic-Ionian region [Sanne Houby-Nielsen], ‘Craftsmen and 
Technologies in Corinthia: The Development of the Doric Order’ [David Scahill] and 
‘Regional Styles of Transport Amphora Production in the Archaic Aegean’ [Mark Lawall]), 
with some mention of the Black Sea. “The Material Koinai of Wine Drinking’ (the rise of 
the aristocratic symposion, Thapsos-class pottery style as a common language of Corinthian 
Gulf communities, customs and economies in the western Mediterranean) concludes this 
examination of the ‘processes and mechanisms of consumption and appropriation of mate- 
rial culture, in inter-regions and local contexts’ (p. 13) and how and to what extent changes 
in the ‘consumption’ of material culture reflected social values. Indexed and well produced. 
Interpreting the Seventh Century BC?” has a slight overlap of personnel: it too has its 
origins in a conference held in Athens (in 2011). The focus is archaeological, and archaeo- 
logically-driven criticism of historical and art-historical approaches and interpretations. 
Though it extends to Ionia and Magna Graecia, it barely touches the Pontus (except for the 
contributions by Kerschner and, briefly, Frederiksen). The first paper, by the editors and 
echoing the volume’s title, forms one of two introductory pieces; Xenia Charalambidou 
also contributes 'Euboea and the Euboean Gulf region: Pottery in context’, a substantial 
piece. A flavour of the other 30 papers must suffice: Alexander Vacek, Al Mina and chang- 
ing patterns of trade: the evidence from the eastern Mediterranean’; Michael Kerschner, 
‘East Greek pottery workshops in the seventh century BC: tracing regional styles’; Stavros 
Paspalas, “Old Smyrna: a window onto seventh-century painted wares from the Anglo- 
Turkish excavations (1948-1951)’; Alexander Mazarakis Ainian, ‘Conservatism versus 
innovation: architectural forms in early Archaic Greece’; Rune Frederiksen, ‘Fortifications 
on the seventh century. Where and why?’; Catherine Morgan, “Corinthian sanctuaries and 


?! S. Handberg and A. Gadolou (eds.), Material Koinai in the Greek Early Iron Ane and Archaic 
Period, Acts of an International Conference at the Danish Institute at Athens, 30 January—1 February 
2015, Monographs of the Danish Institute at Athens 22, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2017, 
369 pp., illustrations (several in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-87-7184-328-6/ISSN 1397-1433. 

9 X. Charalambidou and C. Morgan (eds.), Interpreting the Seventh Century BC: Tradition and 
Innovation, Archaeopress Archaeology, Archaeopress, Oxford 2017, viii+453 pp., illustrations (many 
in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78491-572-8. 
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the question of cult building’; Anna Maria D’Onofrio, ‘Athenian burial practice and 
cultural change: the Rundbau early plot in the Kerameikos Cemetery revisited’; Matteo 
D'Acunto, 'Cumae in Campania during the seventh century BC’; Gillian Shepherd, 
‘From innovation to tradition: seventh-century Sicily’; Maria Costanza Lentini, ‘An early 
orientalizing spouted krater from Naxos on Sicily’; Alan Johnston, ‘Frontiers in seventh- 
century epigraphy: aspects of diffusion and consolidation’; and Jean Paul Crielaard, ‘... 
Lyric poetry and the rise of the community in the seventh-century Aegean’. A consoli- 
dated bibliography; indexes. Benefits from the single-column layout and larger typeface. 

Transformations and Crisis in the Mediterranean? is described as the second ‘chapter’ of 
the eponymous series, self-consciously Mediterrano-centric, and a follow-up to a volume 
of conference proceedings with the same editors published as an RStFen supplement (42) in 
2015. Seven contributions are grouped as “The Levant and Beyond’ (Tatiana Padrazzi’s 
introductory piece and her “The Levant as Viewed from the East: How the Achaemenids 
Represented and Constructed the Identity of the Phoenicians and Other Levantine Peoples’; 
“Material Identity in Northern Levant during the 8th century BCE: The Example of Chatal 
Höyük’; '... les contrats d'achat de la terre et leur róle dans la definition ethnique de 
l'ancien Israël; ‘Multiple Identities in Cyprus... Epigraphic and Iconographic Evidence 
from Cypriot Sanctuaries’; Phoenician identity through retro-glyptic; and burial customs); 
and nine "Towards the Phoenician West’ (reaching as far as the Tagus: Giuseppe Garbati’s 
introductory piece and his *... Observations on the “Grinning” Phoenician Masks of 
Sardinia’; others include Sulics in Sardinia in the late 7th-first half of the 6th century BC; 
‘Identità, identificazione sociale e fatti culturali: osservazioni sul mondo della diaspora 
fenicia e alcune sue transformazioni...'; *... Données sur l'architecture et la morphologie 
urbaine de la Carthage archaique: apports et limites pour l'étude des phénoménes’; "Identità 
e scrttura: phoinikazein in Sicilia e nell'Occidente fenicio? Per una metodologia della 
ricerca’; ‘Linterazione culturale etrusco-fenicia nell'area medio-tirrenica: il caso agylleo’; 
"Ethnicity and Cultural Identity among Phoenician Communities in Iberia'; etc.). A sort 
of Ancient (Phoenicians) West and East. Unindexed, understandably. 

Good things in small packages. Hellenism and the Local Communities of the Eastern 
Mediterranean?“ derives from the ‘Dialogues between Greece and the East’ conference in 
Exeter in 2013, broad in its geographical scope (Anatolia to Egypt via Mesopotamia and 
the Levant). Are Hellenism and Hellenisation still useful as interpretative tools, not as sim- 
plistic unidirectional phenomena but with more emphasis on the agency of their ‘recipients’ 
(who reshaped Greek cultural forms ad hoc for their own purposes)? Nine contributions on 
the political and social impact of Greek culture and science, local forms of the polis, etc.: 
the editors’ “Hellenism? An Introduction’, Stephen Mitchell on “The Greek Impact in Asia 
Minor 400-250 BCE’ (was the polis organisation really adopted or was the term used 


3 G. Garbati and T. Pedrazzi (eds.), Transformations and Crisis in the Mediterranean “Identity” 
and Interculturality in the Levant and Phoenician West during the 8th-5th Centuries BCE, Supplemen- 
tialla Rivista di Studi Fenici, Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche — Istituto di Studi dul Mediteranneo 
Antico, CNR Edizioni, Rome 2016, 300 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-8080-216-7. 

34 B. Chrubasik and D. King (eds.), Hellenism and the Local Communities of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, 400 BCE-250 CE, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2017, xxi+232 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-880566-3. 
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— lazily? — by Greek authors to describe a graft onto native Carian political institutions?), 
Ted Kaizer’s contrasting “Trajectories of Hellenism at Tadmor-Palmyra and Dura-Europos’ 
(the former towards and the latter away from it), Boris Chrubasik’s ‘From Pre-Makkabaean 
Judaea to Hekatomnid Karia and Back Again: The Question of Hellenization’ (agency 
and the adoption of aspects of Greek culture as a political tool by some of the elite) and 
Johannes Haubold's ‘Converging Perspectives on Antiochos IIT. The polis of Babylon, 
private associations in Ptolemaic Egypt, the Letter of Aristeas and ‘Medicine between 
Cultures in the Hellenistic Fayum’ (Daniel King: papyri-based evidence of mixing opening 
to a wider consideration of interactions in other spheres) round out the volume. Adoption 
and adaptation, not buried in theoretical musings (despite an introductory promise of ‘new 
methodological insights into the larger questions of cultural exchange’); a focus on elite 
culture rather than ordinary material culture, since the contributors rely heavily on written 
sources. Indexed. 

State Formation and State Decline in the Near an Middle East,” the fruits of an inter- 
disciplinary conference in Marburg in 2010 (full programme in the Introduction), lacks 
‘ancient’ in its title for a reason: after reaching the Arabic empire of the 7th century (Wim 
Raven) it leaps to the present day with papers on water management, and then Peter Sluglett 
examines that sanguinary political construct, Iraq (‘Still in the Wilderness? Iraq in 2015’).°° 
Norman Yoffee opens with “The Evolution of Fragility: The Resistible Rise and Irresistible 
Fall of Early States’ (one of the conference’s public lectures), Dan. Potts offers ‘Material 
Foundations of Early States’, Helene Sader ponders “The Formation and Decline of the 
Aramaean States in Iron Age Syria’, Bruce Routledge Iron Age Moab, while Josef Wiesehófer 
considers “The Role of Lingua Francas and Communication Networks in the Process of 
Empire Building: The Persian Empire’ and Rainer Kessler the ‘Political Elites in Ancient 
Judah: Continuity and Change’. Of significant interest is Walter Sommerfeld’s substantial 
“Unweltzerstörung und ökologische Krisen in Alten Orient’ (pp. 15-49). In ‘Ethnicity and 
State Formation in the Levant during the Early Iron Age’ Christa Schäfer-Lichtenberger 
refreshingly does define her terms before observing significant differences in ethnogenesis 
and state formation in Philistia, Phoenicia and Israel (pp. 99-120). Unindexed. 

Persian Religion in the Achaemenid Period?’ offers a dozen substantial papers, from a 
colloquium at the Collége de France in November 2013, in which the importance of the 
Achaemenid imperial project to the evolution of Iranian religion is made clear: “Les 
Achéménides entre textes et liturgie avestiques’; “La liturgie longue en langue avestique 
dans l'Iran occidental’; ‘Liturgies and Calendars in the Political-Religious History of 
Pre-Achaemenian and Achaemenian Iran’; ‘Religious aspects in the Aramaic texts from 
Bactria’; ‘State theology and royal ideology of the Neo-Assyrian Empire’ as a model for 


35 R. Kessler, W. Sommerfeld and L. Tramontini (eds.), State Formation and State Decline 
in the Near and Middle East, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, 200 pp. Paperback. ISBN 
978-3-447-10565-1. 

36 Still unable to accept that the Hashemites, as in Jordan and once in Mecca, were as good as 
it got, or is likely to get. 

37 W.E.M. Henkelman and C. Redard (eds.), Persian Religion in the Achaemenid Period/La religion 
perse à l'époque achéménide, Classica et Orientalia 16, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2017, 496 pp., 
illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10647-6/ISSN 2190-3638. 
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Achaemenid imperial religion; ‘Beyond Auramazdä and the Winged Symbol: Imagery of 
the Divine and Numinous at Persepolis’; ‘Die ikonographische Angleichung von Gott 
und König in der achämenidischen Kunst’; ‘Humban and Auramazdä: royal gods in a 
Persian landscape’; ‘Of Gods and Men in the Persepolis Bronze Plaque’; ‘... Reflections 
in the elusive archaeological evidence of the religion of the Achaemenids’; ‘Sanctuaires 
sogdiens et cultes avestiques...’; and the status quaestionis on ‘How Median were the 
Medes’. New hard evidence — archives, texts, seal impressions, archaeological finds — 
deployed from various angles; an emphasis on primary sources, however problematic. 
Unindexed. 

Empires need administering and spawn administrative systems, however unglamorous 
these may seem: rulers, ancient and modern, must hope that if they pull a lever it is con- 
nected to something. Administration in the Achaemenid Empire, proceedings of a confer- 
ence held in Basle in May 2013, the eightieth anniversary of the discovery of the Persepolis 
Fortification Archive, is as hefty as a bureaucrat’s manual: an archive-based book, with 
the archival evidence tested by other sources (and vice versa). A confirmation of continuity 
and stability in an imperial administration and its modus vivendi. Two introductions: bilin- 
gual in German and English by the editors (pp. viii-xxxv), then a fascinating account of 
The Oriental Institute and the Archive by one of them, Matthew Stolper (pp, xxxvii-lix). 
Pierre Briant presents the lengthy concluding remarks: ‘De Samarkand à Sardes via Perse- 
polis dans les traces des Grand Rois et d’Alexandre’. In between are 16 contributions 
arranged under three headings: ‘Local Bureaucracies and Imperial Structures from Cyrus to 
Alexander (Bruno Jacobs considers continuity or continuous change in comparing PFT and 
the satrapal lists of Alexander; Sabine Müller on the information from Curtius, Trogus, 
Diodorus and Plutarch; Kai Ruffing on Arrian and the administration of the empire), 
‘Bureaucratic Practice and Protocol in the Achaemenid Realm’ (use of language, Aramaic 
sources, the picture of the empire given by Aramaic documents from Persepolis, Aramaic 
and Demotic sources for local administration in Persian Egypt, sealing practices, Idumaean 
ostraca, etc.) and “Actors and Hierarchies’ (from 'Serving the Satrap. Lower-rank officials 
viewed through Greek and Aramaic sources, by Christopher Tuplin, to 'Investigating 
Irregularities at Persepolis', a lengthy examination by Stolper of the Archive and the people 
who compiled and maintained it, especially at nine tablets that were “products for moni- 
toring administrative personnel’ (p. 741). Wouter Henkelman's contribution, “Imperial 
Signature and Imperial Paradigm: Achaemenid administrative structure and system across 
and beyond the Iranian plateau’, is a book in itself (212 pp.). German predominates in the 
first section; English in the other two. Fully illustrated. Well produced. Indexed. 


38 B. Jacobs, W.F. M. Henkelman and M.W. Stolper (eds.), Die Verwaltung im Achämenidenreich/ 
Administration in the Achaemenid Empire, Akten des 6. Internationalen Kolloquiums zum Thema 
»Vorderasien im Spannungsfeld klassisicher und altorientalischer Uberlieferungen« aus Anlass 
der 80-Jahr-Feier der Entdeckung des Festungsarchiv von Persepolis, Landgut Castelen bei Basel, 
14.-17. Mai 2013, Classica et Orientalia 17, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2017, lix+888 pp., 
illustrations (several in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10793-8/ISSN 2190-3638. 
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There is some irony in the lavish publication by the Getty of The Conservation and 
Presentation of Mosaics: At What Cost?,? proceedings of a conference in Sardinia in October 
2014: keynote addresses, seven papers in ‘Cost’, four in ‘Methods of Survey and Documen- 
tation’, seven in ‘Conservation and Management’, seven ‘Case Studies’, three in ‘Education 
and Training’, four on ‘Backing Materials’, six on ‘Presentation and Display’ and 29 posters. 
Papers in English, Italian and French. Unindexed. 

Rova and Tonussi’s publication of a conference in Venice in January 2013 provides a 
volume in which the Caucasus, northern and southern, eastern Turkey and northern Meso- 
potamia come together. There are 11 papers on the Late Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age. 
Those on later periods include Stephan Kroll (Early to Middle Bronze Age Transition in the 
Urmia Basin’), Marina Puturidze (‘On the Origins and Development of Gold Working in 
the Middle Bronze Age Trialeti Culture’), Eleni Devecchi (‘The Eastern Frontier of the Hittite 
Empire), Aynur Ozfirat (‘The Late Bronze Age-Early Iron Age Urartu Complex at Bozkurt 
on the Southern Slope of Mt Agrr’, i.e. Ararat), Babetto and Gavagnin (‘Late Bronze/Early 
Iron Age Pottery from Natsargora, Khashuri Region...’) and Sabine Reinhold (‘Late Bronze 
Age Architecture in Caucasia and Beyond...’). The section ‘Iron Age Developments’ contains 
Ayse Tuba Okse on the transition from sedentary farming to nomadic transhumant pastoral- 
ism in the Upper Tigris, “South Caucasian Bronze Belts in Context’ (Arianna Zischow), 
“Aufstieg und Fall des Reiches Urartu’ from Mirjo Salvini, then ‘Greek Colonisation in the 
Black Sea: Reflections on Recent Research and Methodological Trends’ (Claudia Antonetti, 
alas without any Eastern European bibliography, a fault shared by some other contributors), 
“The Caucasus in the Geographic and Cosmological Conceptions of the Greeks in the 
Archaic Period’ (Attilio Mastrocinque) and ‘Kinship between East and West in Mithridates 
Eupator’ (Silvio Palazzo). The concluding half a dozen papers on metallurgy and metal 
objects (in Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia and the southern Caucasus in general), mainly by 
local authors, are again directed at times that fall earlier than our interests. Most papers in 
English, several in German. Heavier editing required, but a substantial and interesting vol- 
ume nonetheless, with a thoughtful Introduction by the editors. Abstracts; unindexed. 

Life and Death in Asia Minor“! fuses archaeology and bioarchaeology in publishing the 
results of a conference held in Norway in October 2013: 20 chapters, 34 contributors. 
J. Rasmus Brandt, one of the editors, provides the introductory “Dead Bodies — Live Data’. 
Part 1 (‘From Life to Death: Death and the Social and Funerary Setting’) contains a dozen 
papers (four on tombs, necropoleis and sanctuaries at Hierapolis, the first by Francesco 


59 J.M. Teutonico, L. Friedman, A. Ben Abed and R. Nardi (eds.), The Conservation and Presenta- 
tion of Mosaics: At What Cost?/La conservation et la presentation des mosaiques: A quel coht?, Proceedings 
of the 12th Conference of the International Committee for the Conservation of Mosaics, Sardinia, 
October 27-31, 2014, The Getty Conservation Institute, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2017, 
xvili+433 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-60606-533-4. 

^ E. Rova and M. Tonussi (eds.), At the Northern Frontier of Near Eastern Archaeology: Recent 
Research on Caucasia and Anatolia in the Bronze Age, Proceedings of the International Humboldt- 
Kolleg Venice, January 9th-January 12th, 2013, Publications of the Georgian-Italian Shida-Kartli 
Archaeological Project 2, Subartu 38, European Centre for Upper Mesopotamian Studies, Brepols, 
Turnhout 2017, vii+587 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-54897-5. 

4! J.R. Brandt, E. Hagelberg, G. Bjørnstad and S. Ahrens (eds.), Life and Death in Asia Minor 
in Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine Times, Studies in Archaeology and Bioarchaeology, Oxbow 
Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2017, xv+360 pp., illustrations (several in colour). Cased. ISBN 
978-1-78570-359-1. 
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D'Andria, who has worked there for over 30 years, plus “Social status and tomb monuments 
in Hierapolis and Roman Asia Minor’ and ‘Romans, Christians, and pilgrims at Hierapolis... 
Changes in funerary practices and mental processes’, two on Tlos, one Aphrodisias, 
one Amorium [appropriately by Chris. Lightfoot], one Ephesus, and ‘New evidence for 
non-elite burial patterns in central Turkey’ from Andrew Goldman, for which Gordion is 
the principal source but references to Pessinus are plentiful); Part 2 (From Death to Life: 
Demography, Health and Living Conditions’) houses eight (DNA analysis and, isotopic 
investigations of diet and mobility at Hierapolis; diet in Roman Pergamon; health and dis- 
ease in Roman and Byzantine Pergamon, Kyme, Priene, etc.; Ephesus, Byzantine Amorium, 
etc.). A very interesting assemblage. High production values and a larger format, which is 
used to advantage. Abstracts, keywords; indexed. 

Von Baden bis Troia, a Jubiläumschrift for Ernst Pernicka focuses on use of resources, 
metallurgy and knowledge transfer in the Bronze Age and before.” Twenty-one contri- 
butions, most from Germany and Austria, a third in English, arranged in four sections: 
“Identifikation und Reflexion von Ressourcen’, ‘Soziokulturelle Implikationen von Ressour- 
cennutzung’, ‘Ressourcekomplexe und Produktionsprozesse’ and "Troia und Nordwest- 
anatolien’. A lavish large-format volume. Most papers fall outside our timeframe: the 4th 
and 3rd millennia predominate (for example, Thomas Stöllner’s “The Beginnings of Social 
Inequality: Consumer and Producer Perspectives from Transcaucasia in the 4th and 3rd 
Millennia BC’). An exception is Magda Pieniazek's, ‘A Polity in Transition: Troy in the 
2nd Millennium BC’, the concluding piece. Unindexed. 


Coda 

The New Oxford World History series, which contains short volumes, often thematic (democ- 
racy, gender, genocide, migration, race, empires) or geographic (the Silk Road, China, Iran, 
Russia, South Asia), designed (p. x) to present local histories in a global context and give an 
overview of world events seen through the eyes of ordinary people in order to provide tools 
‘for examining our own world and for envisioning the interconnected future that is in the 
making’, brings us Stanley Burstein’s The World from 1000 BCE to 300 CE.9 Obviously 
broad brush and selective, confined to 124 pp. of text (seven brisk chapters: “The New 
World of the Early First Millennium...', “The Early Iron Age...’, ‘East Meets West: The 
Rise of Persia...’ and pesky nomads, “The New World of the Macedonian Kingdoms...’, 
‘The Rise of the Peripheries: Roma and China...’, ‘A New Order in Afro-Eurasia...’ and 
‘Crisis and Recovery’ — with chronological overlaps in the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC), plus 
a chronology, endnotes, further reading, etc., the focus, in line with the theme of the series, 
is connectivity — as empires fall, rise, fall and rise again amidst long-term connecting trade 
routes (only temporarily disrupted) and spreading book-based religions. 


Llandrindod Wells, UK Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 


“2 M. Bartelheim, B. Horejs and R. Krauß (eds.), Von Baden bis Troia: Ressourcennutzung, Metal- 
lurgie und Wissentransfer. Eine Jubiläumschrift für Ernst Pernicka, Orientalische und Europäische 
Archäologie 3, Verlag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2016, 536 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-86757-010-7. 

45 S.M. Burstein, The World from 1000 BCE to 300 CE, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2017, 
xiv+156 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-19-933613-5. 
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CHYPRE DE LÄGE DU BRONZE A LA FIN DES ROYAUMES: 
A PROPOS DE PLUSIEURS PUBLICATIONS RECENTES 


A. Cannavò and L. Thély (eds.), Les royaumes de Chypre à l'épreuve de l'histoire: Transitions 
et ruptures de la fin de lage du Bronze au début de l'époque hellénistique, Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique Suppl. 60, École frangaise d'Athénes, Athens 2018, 
356 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-86958-307-8/ISSN 0304-2456 


S. Diakou, The Upper Geometric Cemetery at Lapithos: University of Pennsylvania Museum 
Excavations 1931—1932, Studies in Mediterranean Archaeology 146, Ástróm Editions, 
Uppsala 2018, xxvi+395 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-91-981535-3-8/ISSN 
0081-8232 


J.-Y. Empereur (ed.), with F. Alabe, A. Hadjikoumis, C. Harlaut, B. Lorentzen, S.W. Manning, 
M. Michael and M. Touma, The Hellenistic Harbour of Amathus: Underwater Excava- 
tions, 1984-1986, vol. 2: Artefacts found during Excavation, Études Chypriotes XX, École 
frangaise d'Athénes, Athens 2018, 218 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. 
ISBN 978-2-86958-308-5 


J.-Y. Empereur and T. Koželj, with O. Picard and M. Wurch-Koielj, The Hellenistic 
Harbour of Amathus: Underwater. Excavations, 1984-1986, vol. 1: Architecture and 
History, Études Chypriotes XIX, École française d’Athénes, Athens 2017, 169 pp., 
illustrations (most in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2-86958-293-4 


P.M. Fischer and T. Bürge, with special studies by M. Al-Bataineh, A.A. Burke, B.N. Damiata 
et al., Two Late Cypriot City Quarters at Hala Sultan Tekke: The Söderberg Expedition 
2010-2017, Studies in Mediterranean Archaeology 147, Äström Editions, Uppsala 
2018, xvi+648 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-91-981535-4-5/ 
ISSN 0081-8232 


L. Hulin, L. Crewe and J.M. Webb (eds.), Structures of Inequality in Bronze Age Cyprus: 
Studies in Honour of Alison K. South, Studies in Mediterranean Archaeology and 
Literature PB 187, Åström Editions, Uppsala/Nicosia 2018, xviii+276 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-9925-7455-0-0/ISSN 0283-8494 


C. Kearns and S.W. Manning (eds.), New Directions in Cypriot Archaeology, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca, NY/London 2019, vii+302 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
1-50173269-0 


A.B. Knapp, Seafaring and Seafarers in the Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean, Sidestone 
Press, Leiden 2018, 296 pp, illustrations (several in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-90- 
8890-554-4 


Les recherches sur l'archéologie cypriote à l'Àge du Bronze et à l’Äge du Fer, et sur la tran- 
sition entre les deux époques ont connu une étonnante intensification ces dernières années 
avec, à la fois, de nouvelles perspectives de recherche et d'autres instruments d'analyse 
(«scientifique»). Les huit ouvrages dont il va étre question ici en témoignent. Dans le 
cadre limité de cet article, il est bien sür impossible de rendre compte dans le détail de tous 
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les developpements qu’ils contiennent, specialement dans le cas des ouvrages collectifs 
(New Directions..., Structures of Inequality..., Les royaumes de Chypre...). La perspective 
dans laquelle ils seront abordés ci-dessous est celle d'un tableau plus précis des deux 
époques, mais surtout d'un probleme qui, à nos yeux, n'a pas encore trouvé de réponse 
satisfaisante en dépit de l'apparent consensus qui semble s'étre imposé, à savoir le passage 
du Bronze au Fer, et particulièrement la situation socio-politique de Chypre aux XIIS, XI* 
et X* siécles.! 

Dans le volume, Seafaring and Seafarers..., Bernard Knapp reprend le théme fascinant 
de la navigation en Méditerranée orientale, qui, à la suite des travaux de F. Braudel, fit 
l'objet d'études extensives.? Quel besoin, se demande K., y avait-il d'y revenir? C'est que le 
point de vue adopté dans l'ouvrage est partiellement nouveau. K. s'interroge sur les causes 
de la mise en place d'un tel réseau et sur la maniére dont fonctionnent les échanges d'idées, 
de biens, de personnes. Il prend en compte les aspects sociaux et humains de la navigation, 
ce qui est encore peu étudié, de méme que l'expérience et les connaissances qui sont néces- 
saires à la navigation, et les dangers qu'elle comporte. Comme le dit K., «the study of 
the maritime aspects of Mediterranean archaeology is nothing new» (p. 196); néanmoins 
«the relationships people had with the sea ... have too often been ignored». Il est fait appel 
à la phénoménologie, lorsqu'on s'interroge sur les «attitudes envers la mer» (p. 30—34). 
On trouve de longs développements sur les pirates (dans le chapitre «Merchants, Mariners 
and Pirates», il est presque uniquement question de pirates: p. 34—50). K. se livre ensuite à 
un examen de la situation époque par époque (Bronze Ancien, Bronze Moyen, Bronze 
Récent) et région par région, des composantes matérielles (bateaux, ports, contenants, etc.) 
et humaines (personnel navigant, commanditaires, etc.). Le chapitre 6 reprend et résume les 
données exposées en détail dans les chapitres précédents. Sont évoquées les répercussions du 
trafic maritime sur les structures sociales (p. 184—90). Dans ce chapitre sont aussi utilisées, 
avec les précautions d'usage, les représentations de navires sur graffites. Plusieurs pistes sont 
ouvertes sans qu'il soit nécessairement (encore) possible les suivre: qui construit les navires, 
qui les conduit, dans quels ports? Par exemple, K. interroge «the extent of mariners’ mental 
maps — their maritime consciousness», la «quantity ..., the frequency and types of goods 
exchanged». L'ouvrage comporte par ailleurs un index trés complet et donc trés utile. 

Dans l'imposant volume sur Hala Sultan Tekke, Peter Fisher et Theresa Bürge (avec 
l'aide de nombreux collaborateurs) présentent les résultats de fouilles reprises en 2010 à la 
suite de la disparition de P. Åström. Il s'agissait essentiellement d'éclairer les premiers 
niveaux du site, ainsi que les causes de la destruction finale (p. XIV). Trois aires furent 
fouillées: CQ1, 2, et 3. Seules CQ 1 et CQ 2 sont publiées ici. Modestement, on annonce 
(p. XV) que la publication n'est pas exhaustive; le lecteur constate néanmoins qu'elle est 
fort détaillée, en particulier la stratigraphie et l'architecture, dans une publication d'une 
grande qualité formelle, notamment par ses remarquables illustrations. La fouille est présen- 
tée locus par locus avec la séquence céramique propre à chacun. La céramique est ensuite 


! Voir récemment T. Petit, La naissance des cites-royaumes cypriotes (Oxford 2019). 

? P. Horden et N. Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean History (Oxford 2000); 
C. Sauvage, Routes maritime et systemes d'échanges internationaux au Bronze récent en Méditerranée 
orientale (Lyon 2012); C. Broodbank, The Making of the Middle Sea: A History of the Mediterranean 
from the Beginning to the Emergence of the Classical World (Londres 2013); etc. 
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étudiée séparément, selon une chronotypologie traditionnelle (p. 187-410) Signalons, 
parmi celle-ci, quelques trouvailles à l'iconographie exceptionnelle, dont trois cratéres figures, 
comme le «Horned God Crater» (p. 241-42, fig. 3.102), et des marques sur vases (p. 411-16). 
Ensuite sont présentés les petits objets, dont des figurines (p. 417—87), des pesons et des 
fusaioles, qui indiquent la présence d'un atelier de tissage, des bijoux, des objets en pierre, 
dont des meules. Quelques développements sont consacrés aux traces d'activités métal- 
lurgiques qui ont été découvertes en CO 1 et 2 (p. 489—91). Le volume contient aussi 
l'analyse des restes fauniques (p. 493—566), celle des macro-restes végétaux et du charbon 
de bois (p. 567—79), les premiéres observations issues de prospections par géo-radar réalisées 
en 2010, 2012 et 2014 (p. 581—94), des considérations sur la datation par radio-carbone 
(p. 595-602), une discussion finale et des conclusions (p. 603-16), ainsi que des propositions 
de restitution en 3D (Appendice I, p. 617-19). 

Aux pp. 603-07 est présentée une nouvelle chronologie basée sur des analyses au MC 
(alors que celle d'Ástróm était fondée sur les parallèles avec d’autres régions). On constate 
que toutes les dates du 'C sont plus hautes de plus d'un siècle environ; ceci permet aussi 
de revenir sur la date de l'éruption de Théra (juste avant 1600: Tableau 10.1, p. 605). 
Entre le stratum 1 et le stratum 2, on observe une premiére destruction à la fin du CR IIC 
(CR IIC2) et au début du CR IIIA (CR IIIA1); puis une seconde après le stratum 2 et un 
abandon final vers le milieu du CR IIIA, soit vers le milieu du XII® siècle (p. 612). La chro- 
nologie autour de 1200 est confirmée, c'est-à-dire la transition entre CR IIC et CR IIIA. 
Le tableau 10.2 des pp. 606—07 est trés éclairant pour appréhender l'ensemble des destruc- 
tions que connut l'ile aux environs de 1200-1150. Selon F. et B., la rupture dans le trafic 
commercial créée par les «Sea People» est ainsi clairement visible (p. 604). En revanche, 
il est difficile de connaître les circonstances de l'abandon du site après la seconde destruc- 
tion (p. 611-13). Kition perdure plus longtemps que HST, mais connaît aussi une destruc- 
tion ou au moins un abandon final (à Kition-Kathari). Ainsi on constate des destructions 
sur toute la cóte sud et est de Chypre (p. 612). D'autres sites fortifiés furent détruits au 
cours de cette période de transition, depuis Maa-Paleokastro à l'ouest jusqu'à Sinda à l'est; 
il est trés peu vraisemblable que ces événements quasi-simultanés soient dus à des causes 
naturelles ou à des conflits entre entités politiques voisines; en particulier, l'ensablement 
peut étre la cause de certains abandons (Enkomi, HST), sans que les preuves cependant 
soient indiscutables (p. 613). Les auteurs pensent que la cause la plus vraisemblable est celle 
d'envahisseurs (p. 616—17). Certes on peut essayer d'évoquer des incendies ou d'autres 
causes naturelles; mais ces phénoménes ne peuvent expliquer les destructions violentes 
constatées dans de nombreux sites (p. 612). «At the same time, we cannot and must not 
exclude other — and in the present author's view more likely — factors such as attacks from 
seaborne people, either pirates or rather waves of desperate migrating people». Et de 
poursuivre: 


We doubt that all these destructions, which took place far from one another, can be 
explained by natural causes or some more enraged neighbours. How can we explain the 
abandonment of sites from where (to date) no destructions are reported? One quite 
simple and at the same time not unlikely explanation could be that rumours about 
assaults and plundering at other sites reached nearby settlements before the arrival of 
invaders. This could have resulted in their hasty abandonment especially at those sites 
where sturdy defence structures did not exist (p. 617). 
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Par parenthése, ces constatations minent considérablement la position des tenants d'une 
continuité entre Age du Bronze et Age du Fer lesquels tenter de minimiser les changements et 
destructions survenus à la fin du CR IIC et au CR IIIA (sur cette théorie, voir ci-dessous). 
Le volume de Mélanges en l'honneur d'Alison South, Structures of Inequality..., regroupe 
diverses contributions, dont la grande majorité est consacrée à la région de Kalavassos, 
et aux époques du Bronze Moyen III et du Bronze Récent, en particulier à l'intéressante 
transition entre les deux (à l'exception de Bolger [p. 21-34] qui s'occupe du chalcolithique 
à Souskiou-Laonia, soit au III* millénaire; de Webb [p. 35—52] qui revient sur la tombe 
201 de Lapithos du Bronze Moyen I; et de Georgiadou qui traite de la région de Kalavassos 
à l’Äge du Fer). R. Merrillees (p. 1-6), de plus en plus isolé dans cette position, conteste 
à nouveau l'identification d'Alashiya avec Chypre, pour la raison qu'il n'existerait pas de 
capitale ni de palais, et suggere l'existence d'entités régionales autonomes. Knapp (p. 7-20) 
s'intéresse aux tombes d'Aghios Dhimitrios qui montrent une inégalité de richesse, laquelle 
serait fondée sur le contróle des ressources de cuivre (sur les fondements économiques de 
cette inégalité, voir aussi Manning et Fisher, et P. Keswani dans le méme volume). Cette 
hiérarchie sociale est diversement exprimée, notamment du point de vue du genre, méme 
au sein de l'élite. L’apparition de l'État au Bronze Recent s'accompagne d'un certain nombre 
de corrélats (p. 16).? En l'occurrence, l'inégalité sociale chez les vivants va de pair manifes- 
tement avec une méme hiérarchisation chez les morts (p. 16). L'analyse par L. Crewe et 
A. Georgiou (p. 53-70) de l'evidence archéologique dans la région de Palaepaphos au début 
du Bronze Récent permet de mieux documenter le phénoméne d'abandon d'établissements 
de l'intérieur au profit d'une concentration sur des sites «urbains» cótiers. Reprenant la 
terminologie que M. Iacovou utilise pour VAge du Fer (dont on dira ce qu'il faut en penser), 
les auteurs parlent de «foundation horizon» pour Palaepaphos à la transition du Bronze 
Moyen III et du Bronze Récent IA. S'agissant des divers sites dans les environs d'Aghios 
Sozomenos, D. Pilides (p. 71-88) suggere d'y voir des occupations successives plutót que 
contemporaines (p. 85). M.T. Horowitz (p. 102-03) estime que la montée des inégalités 
sociales aux CM III/CR IA est perceptible dans la capacité de stockage à Phlamoudhi- 
Vounari. L. Hulin et H.J. Hatcher (p. 169—78) observent que nous n'avons aucun indice 
d'un quelconque contrôle central sur la production de céramique White Slip Il. Elle 
provient clairement de différents centres de production situés dans les régions miniéres. 
S'agissant de la céramique de type égéen au CR IIC, P.A. Mountjoy (p. 179—96) identifie 
des centres de production dans l'est de l'ile (Enkomi, Kition-Hala Sultan Tekke, etc.); 
à Kalavassos, les vases sont donc importés et peut-étre échangés contre du cuivre (p. 195). 
T. Kiely (p. 261—76) reconsidére le bátiment 18 d'Enkomi, un «Ashlar Building», et le 
resitue dans l'espace urbain. À propos de ces «Ashlar Buildings», G. Cadogan revient sur 
le rapport entre Kalavassos-Aghios Dhimitrios et Maroni-Vournes (p. 107—20). Le second 
bátiment est vraisemblablement plus ancien que le premier (p. 111—14) et leur fouille a mis 
en évidence des différences dans les activités industrielles/artisanales et de prestige qui s'y 
tenaient. Cadogan ne tranche pas la question de savoir si les deux sites appartenaient à une 
seule entité politique ou à deux polities séparées. S.W. Manning et K.D. Fisher (p. 121—38) 
s'interrogent sur la population paysanne de Kalavassos. Où vivaient-ils? Où travaillaient-ils? 
Quel était leur statut? Comment leur dépendance a-t-elle pu se mettre en place? Ils 


> Et voir A.B. Knapp, Prehistoric and Protohistoric Cyprus (Oxford 2008), 131-44. 
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proposent un calcul du rendement de céréales par ha et de la consommation, afin d’evaluer 
les possibilités démographiques de la région. Se fondant sur les théories de Bogucki, ils 
posent la question: est-ce une élite qui s'impose ou plutót la majorité qui, en période défa- 
vorable, connaît un déclin relatif de ses ressources (p. 142-43) par rapport à quelques 
familles, notamment celles qui peuvent compter sur la traction animale pour les labours? 
Sans nier l'importance du cuivre dans la prospérité des élites locales et dans l'apparition des 
inégalités, ils font observer que le contróle de la production agricole, en particulier les olives 
et la production d'huile, a pu jouer un róle non négligeable dans le processus. P. Keswani 
(p. 147-50) pense également que le contrôle de la production de l'huile d'olive pourrait 
étre à l'origine des inégalités sociales et économiques. S'intéressant à la méme région à 
Age du Fer, A. Georgiadou (p. 156) considère qu'à ce moment, elle fait manifestement 
partie du territoire d'Amathonte. Elle répète le mantra de la /ongue durée (en français dans 
tous les textes), cher à Iacovou et qui, à force d'étre ressassé, perd toute signification (je ne 
suis pas sür que les quelques siecles entre le début du Cypriote Recent et la fin du Cypro- 
Géométrique puissent être considérés comme de la longue durée au sens que Braudel donnait 
à l'expression). À la suite de cette dernière, elle reprend l'hypothése d'un stade de «forma- 
tion in the Cypro-Geometric (CG) period» pour l'État amathousien. Cependant elle omet 
de préciser s'il s'agit du CG I/II (ca 1050-900) ou du CG III (ca 900—750), ce qui change 
évidemment tout pour la question des continuités et ruptures avec l’Âge du Bronze. Or, 
dans les développements qui suivent, on comprend qu'aucun site n'a pu étre identifié pour 
les CR IIIB, CG I et CG II (c'est-à-dire les KI“ et X* siècles) (p. 160) et que les premiers 
signes d'occupation de la région de Kalavassos à l’Äge du Fer sont du CG III avec 11 sites 
(p. 158 et 164; cf Kearns dans New Directions..., p. 279); puis la densité d'occupation 
s'accroit considérablement au Cypro-archaique (CA) (p. 158; cf Kearns dans New Direc- 
tions..., p. 280). Ainsi, lorsqu'il est question de continuité du CG au Cypro-classique (CC) 
(p. 158-59), il faut comprendre du CG IT au CC, ce qui va à l'encontre des théories de la 
continuité, selon lesquelles il n'y eut pas de réelle césure entre le CR et le CG.* À propos 
de l'hiatus visible dans la région de Kalavassos pendant cette période, Georgiadou entend 
souligner le contraste avec la région d’Amathonte, qui connaît une occupation au KI" siècle. 
On fera observer toutefois que, 4 l'exception des tombes de Loures, de la fin du X* siécle, 
découvertes par Violaris et Stefani (voir ci-dessous), ces traces sont trés évanescentes pour 
cette époque; dans ces conditions renvoyer aux travaux de lacovou (p. 156), qui soutient 
contre toute évidence l'émergence d'une ville et d'un royaume d'Amathonte pour cette 
époque (voir infra)” revient à échafauder sur du sable. On lui accordera qu'il existe claire- 
ment des signes de stratification sociale dans la région proche de la future ville-capitale, mais 
rien qui justifie que l'on parle d'urbanisme et d'État (la situation semble la méme à Lapithos 
à la méme époque: voir ci-dessous Diakou, Lapithos, p. 243 et 250). Il est d'ailleurs ques- 
tion de «subsequent [mes italiques] development of the city-kingdom» (p. 160). Néanmoins 
Pambiguité persiste lorsque, évoquant les CG III/CA I (p. 161), elle parle de «consolida- 
tion horizon», ce qui sous-entend que la fondation du royaume aurait déjà eu lieu aupara- 
vant. L'intérét principal de sa contribution réside cependant dans l'évocation de la présence 


^ Elle parle de «pseudobreak»: M. Iacovou, “Cultural and Political Configurations in Iron Age 
Cyprus: The Sequel to A Protohistoric Episode’. AJA 112.4 (2008), 625. 
5 Of Petit 2019 (n. 1), 45-58. 
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sporadique de céramiques levantines et eubéennes au CG III (p. 161—62); les importations 
de céramique grecque se poursuivent aux CA et CC (céramique attique), qui attestent de la 
présence d'une élite locale (p. 162-63; cf. Kearns, dans New Directions..., p. 281 et 286; 
voir infra). Elle en conclut, à juste titre, que «Kalavassos was a second-rank district 
dependent upon the capital center of Amathus in the CA and CC periods» (p. 163), qui 
serait le pendant oriental de l'agglomération de Limassol, à l'ouest du royaume, limitrophe 
du royaume de Kourion (p. 163-64). 

Les contributions du volume New Directions... portent principalement sur Age du 
Bronze, mais abordent aussi les problèmes liés à la transition vers l'Àge du Fer. Dans l'intro- 
duction, Catherine Kearns et Sturt W. Manning signalent que les méthodes de la New 
Archaeology (sans méme parler du post-processualisme) ont mis du temps à s'introduire 
dans l'archéologie cypriote, mais que désormais de nouvelles approches théoriques y sont à 
l'oeuvre (p. 1 et 3), et que des nouvelles méthodes «scientifiques» y sont pratiquées (p. 2-3). 
La tendance est à retravailler des chronologies établies, à utiliser des techniques «archéomé- 
triques», à faire intervenir l'archéologie du paysage et l'agency. Ces tendances touchent 
surtout les études portant sur la période préhistorique ou sur l'Àge du Bronze. D. Fraenkel 
(p. 16—42) pose à nouveau des questions méthodologiques de périodisation, de stratigra- 
phie et d'espace et les problémes concernant la nature des assemblages (tombes vs habitat), 
la typologie et les variables de la céramique, les établissements, les nécropoles. Il souligne 
l'importance de la notion d'échelle. Le présent auteur doit avouer qu'il est dépassé par 
la technicit de la contribution de C. Paraskeva sur le radio-carbone (p. 45-74), lequel 
présente une nouvelle étude de 35 échantillons et propose des dates corrigées (tableau 1.4, 
p. 70). Selon ses conclusions, les changements portent surtout sur la transition entre 
Chalcolithique Moyen et Chalcolithique Récent, qui est relevée de 50 à 100 ans. Les 
périodes de transition, parfois plus longues qu'on ne le pensait, sont donc à reconsidérer 
(p. 70). M. Dikomitou-Eliadou (p. 75—98) fournit une analyse pétrographique à partir de 
lames minces de 200 échantillons de Red Polished Ware de Marki (au centre de l'ile), une 
céramique proche de celle d'Alambra. Au Cypriote ancien et moyen, cette production 
montre deux modes de fabrication différents, selon qu'elle est locale ou importée (p. 94). 
Manning (p. 99-130) revient sur des critiques qui lui furent adressées à propos de l'identité 
des élites naissantes au Bronze Ancien, et sur la maniére dont se produisit la «servitude 
volontaire» des polloi (p. 99-100). S'inscrivant résolument dans une perspective néo- 
archéologique, il s'interroge sur la capacité de l'agriculture cypriote à produire des surplus 
(p. 101—30), sur la nature de l'élément déclencheur et la manière dont les choses se dérou- 
lerent (en faisant appel au concept de «secondary-products revolution»). Le décollage 
ensuite est rapide, ce qui plaide contre une vue gradualiste du processus (p. 119). (On peut 
regretter que les tableaux des figs. 3.3-5 ne soient pas trés lisibles par défaut de couleurs.) 
E. Monahan et M. Spigelman (p. 133—59) s'interrogent sur l'apparition de forteresses entre 
Bronze Moyen III et Bronze Recent I (1750-1450 av. J.-C.), associée à l'émergence d'une 
société hiérarchique stratifiée. Leur étude contredit l'idée selon laquelle ces forteresses 
seraient destinées à contróler les sources de cuivre, et leurs déductions s'opposent à l'hypo- 
thése d'une seule entité politique pour toute l'ile (p. 134). Les techniques mises en ceuvre 
sont différentes et la rapidité de construction prouve qu'elles n'émanent pas d'une autorité 
centrale. Il s'agit de réponses locales, qui entrainent une militarisation temporaire du 
paysage, laquelle a pu aboutir à une hiérarchisation au Bronze Récent. 
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En combinant formalisme et substantivisme (p. 162-63), G.M. Andreou (p. 160-89) 
reprend le concept d'«économie grise» et insiste sur les rapports économiques locaux 
probablement officieux. Il existe des traces archéologiques qui n'attestent pas d'échanges de 
haut en bas ou avec l'extérieur (p. 163), ce qui n'est pas incompatible avec une économie 
partiellement contrôlée par l'État. Cependant, pour des raisons évidentes, les indices de 
cette «gray economics» sont dificiles à observer (p. 164). Elle prend l'exemple des vallées du 
Kouris, du Vassilikos et du Maroni pour illustrer cette économie informelle (p. 168-80). 
Il apparait que l'économie est de nature plus locale aux Bronze Ancien et Moyen, et plus 
contrólée au Bronze Récent (p. 170). Mais on constate une continuité dans la manipulation 
du paysage (p. 171). Ce qui est suggéré est la cohabitation d'une économie grise et d'une 
économie plus largement contrólée, avec des variations dans les rapports entre les deux, 
selon les époques. C'est la vue minimaliste de Peltenburg, soit divers pouvoirs régionaux 
dans l'ile, qui a ses préférences aux dépens de celle de Knapp (p. 181). Mais, de son propre 
aveu, les conclusions proposées sont préliminaires et en aucun cas définitives. 

Parmi les participants au colloque de 2014, qui aboutit au volume New Directions..., on 
comptait plusieurs chercheurs dont les travaux se placent sous l'autorité tutélaire de Iacovou 
(on retrouvera cette influence dans le colloque organisé à L'EfA; voir infra). La contribution 
d'A. Georgiou porte sur la région de Paphos. Pour les hautes époques, il existe quelques 
vestiges épars découverts lors d'anciennes fouilles dans la ville elle-méme et dans la région, 
qui remontent au Bronze Moyen III et au Bronze Récent I (p. 203), ce qui serait signe 
d'une croissance démographique et de déplacements de populations venant du nord 
(p. 209). Georgiou considére qu'à ce moment Paphos est un «Gateway centre» vers les 
sources de minerais (p. 209-10). On constate ensuite un déclin au Bronze Recent II et une 
concentration de populations dans la région de Paphos. l'apparition du royaume de Paphos, 
son «foundation horizon», est de méme placée au XI siècle. Elle situe à cet effet (p. 195) 
la construction du grand sanctuaire de Paphos au début du XIT" siècle et suppose une conti- 
nuité de culte jusqu'à la fin de l'Antiquité. Or, d'une part, nous ne savons rien de l'agglo- 
mération de Paphos pour les «Ages obscurs»° et, d'autre part, les travaux de Leibundgut 
Wieland et de Frey-Asche/ ont montré une discontinuité dans les dédicaces de figurines 
du sanctuaire pendant toute la période géométrique: alors que la coroplastie est représentée 
dans les tombes pour la méme époque, aucun fragment parmi les 1857 numéros du cata- 
logue ne peut étre daté avec assurance de l'époque géométrique.? Ainsi affirmer que, pour 
Kition et Paphos, le XII* siècle est une période «of unprecedented flourishment» relève 
du postulat indémontré: sauf à confondre le début et la fin du siécle, on ne peut nier les 
bouleversements dont la Méditerranée orientale fut le théâtre à la fin du XIII" et au début 
du XII siècle. Dans son étude sur la région d'Alambra, M. Satraki penche pour l’hypothése 
de divisions régionales pour l’Äge du Bronze, contre celle d'un pouvoir centralisé de Knapp 


6 Voir, par exemple, F.G. Maier, ‘Palaepaphos and the Transition to Early Iron Age: Continuities, 
Discontinuities and Location Shifts’. Dans M. Iacovou et D. Michaelides (éd.), Cyprus. The Historicity 
of the Geometric Horizon (Nicosie 1999), 82-83. 

7 D. Leibundgut Wieland et L. Frey-Asche, Weihgeschenke aus dem Heiligtum der Aphrodite in 
Alt-Paphos (Darmstadt 2011). 

* Leibundgut Wieland et L. Frey-Asche 2011 (n. 7), 169 et 183. 
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(2008).? Elle observe une réorganisation complète au Bronze Moyen III et Bronze Recent I. 
La prétendue transition entre Kalavassos-Aghios Dhimitrios et Maroni- Vournes d'une part, et 
le site de Age du Fer d’Amathonte, d'autre part, transition tenue pour acquise (p. 222), 
reste pourtant à démontrer (voir infra). Satraki (p. 221-40) se situe clairement dans le 
cadre de cette théorie de la continuité, dont il est affirmé qu'elle fait désormais consensus. 
Son adhésion apparaît dans les termes mêmes utilisés. En se fondant sur l'inscription de 
Medinet Habu, dont l'interprétation est loin d’être admise,'? elle se demande ainsi (p. 229) 
si Idalion est «A "Polis" of the Late Bronze Age?», anachronisme caractéristique; tandis 
qu'Aghios Sozomenos serait seulement un groupement d'agglomérations secondaires. Les 
mémes distortions entre théorie et réalité apparaissent dans le cas de Hala Sultan Tekke, 
dont il est affirmé (p. 231) qu'elle fut «peacefully abandoned», alors que, comme nous 
l'avons vu, Fisher et Bürge démontrent clairement des phases de destruction violente (voir 
supra), dont il n'est pas fait mention. Satraki passe très rapidement sur les strates du YI" s. 
à Idalion (renvoyant à son seul livre, p. 180-82), époque évidemment cruciale pour 
démontrer la continuité ou son absence. Satraki reprend à nouveau le concept de «conso- 
lidation» (en lieu et place de «fondation») des royaumes au CA (p. 233), puis passe 
soudainement à l'examen de la tablette d'Idalion datée du V* s. Ce sont ainsi quelque 
cinq siécles qui sont oubliés dans la démontration. Satraki déplore que le matériel des 
fouilles d'Idalion n'ait pas encore été publié, posant implicitement comme postulat qu'il 
confirmerait la thèse de la continuité; or rien n'est moins sûr (c'est ce qu'ailleurs j'ai appelé 
l'argument du silence inversé.) Dans le méme volume, Diakou, examinant le cas de Lapithos, 
reprend l'essentiel de sa monographie dont il sera question ci-dessous. Elle rappelle l'histo- 
rique des fouilles et la nature des sources disponibles en mentionnant l'evidence pour l'Âge 
du Bronze (p. 251) et l'Àge du Fer (p. 251-57). On observe aussi à Lapithos un abandon 
a la transition entre le Bronze Moyen III et le Bronze Recent I (p. 259). Puis Diakou 
constate que «the Iron Age polity of Lapithos ... remains archaeologically and historically 
elusive» (voir aussi Lapithos, p. 253; supra); le dernier terme renvoie également à un titre 
de Iacovou.'? On peut se demander si cette «elusiveness» est due au hasard des découvertes 
ou si elle est le symptome d'une simple absence. D'ailleurs n'oublions pas que Lapithos 
n'apparaít pas dans la liste d'Esarhaddon (673/2), comme il est rappelé p. 260. Supposer 
que le royaume aurait existé au YI" siècle, aurait disparu, puis serait réapparu après le 
VIS siècle constitue un scénario improbable et donc une hypothèse douteuse (qui, en tout 
état de cause, ne plaide pas pour une prétendue continuité). Pour ce qui concerne le début 
de l'Àge du Fer, Diakou oppose le cas de Lapithos aux autres prétendus «important polities 
of the island», renvoyant aux seuls travaux de Satraki et Iacovou. Or Iacovou elle-même 
souligne l’«elusiveness» de ces polities: ce qui s'apparente à un argument circulaire. D’ail- 
leurs Kearns (p. 279-80), à qui il est fait également référence dans la méme parenthése, 
dit en substance le contraire de Satraki et Iacovou. Dans sa contribution au volume, 


? Voir n. 3. 
10 Voir Petit 2019 (n. 1), 1 et n. 6. 
11 Petit 2019 (n. 1), 60-61. 


12 M. Iacovou, ‘Historically Elusive and Internally Fragile Island Polities: The Intricacy of Cyprus’ 
Political Geography’. BASOR 370 (2013), 15-17. 
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Kearns examine les données paléoenvironnementales et hydrologiques pour comprendre 
les changements sociaux et environnementaux, ainsi que leur róle dans l'apparition des 
systèmes politiques et économiques interconnectés, et la manière dont l'homme s'en est 
accommodé en produisant de nouvelles formes d'organisations politiques. Elle passe en 
revue les données et propose un cas d'étude qui fournit quelques datations au radio-carbone. 
Elle s'interroge sur le concept d'environnement «favorable» (et donc «défavorable») 
(p. 269-73). Selon ses conclusions, les conditions climatiques des IX et VIII" siècles en 
Méditerranée, époque oü l'on observe un épisode plus humide, auraient favorisé «the rege- 
neration of sociopolitical complexity» (p. 272). Pour Chypre, nous manquions de données; 
C'est pourquoi furent réalisées des analyses du rapport entre l'isotope du carbone et les 
variations climatiques (p. 273-78). 170 échantillons furent prélevés, dont certains prove- 
nant de Zygi, Amathonte et Kition, qui s'étalent chronologiquement sur une période allant 
du IJI" millénaire au milieu du I‘. Bien que les KI", X* et IX* siècles y soient peu représen- 
tés, les données de la prospection menée dans la vallée du Vassilikos, dont le territoire 
relevait à l'époque historique du royaume d'Amathonte, indiquent que le tableau qui se 
dégage de la région de Kalavassos, mais aussi de toute l’île «... during the eleventh to ninth 
centuries BCE is one of limited permanent occupation» (p. 280). Kearns observe des 
«significant drops in settlement numbers in the early CG period (twelfth to ninth centuries 
BCE), with only three sites with CG III material». L'expression d’«Äges obscurs» vient 
spontanément à l'esprit ! Elle a au contraire fourni des données entre 900 et 500 av. J.-C. 
(p. 278-79). Le matériel se multiplie à la fin du CG III et l'on observe une «increased 
activity around 800 BCE» (p. 279) et «by the late ninth to eighth centuries BCE however 
... expansion of numerous re-settlements as well as original establishments». La reprise est 
également visible pour l'exploitation minière au nord de la région aux VIIT-V* siècles 
(p. 283) aussi bien que sur d'autres sites, surtout au CA (p. 284-85). Est-ce un hasard si 
les précipitations augmentent significativement aux VIII" et VI“ siècles à Amathonte (p. 274)? 
Selon Kearns cette «causal relationship between climate and social changes» est trés plau- 
sible et aboutit à un «fostering of hierarchical organization». La situation parait similaire à 
Paphos et à Kition aux IX*/VIIT: siècles. S'agissant de l'époque d'apparition des royaumes, 
Kearns (p. 279-80) adopte une position différente de celle de Iacovou et de ses épigones, 
plus proche à vrai dire de celle de D.W. Rupp et du présent auteur, ce qui ne va pas sans 
créer des discordances avec les contributions d'autres auteurs du volume (notamment 
Georgiadou). Kearns se rallie aussi à l'idée d'une mosaique de petites entités politiques 
régionales, voire locales, pendant les XIS, X* et IX* siècles. Il s'agit là d'une importante 
contribution au débat sur l'émergence des cités-royaumes, qui parait s'inscrire clairement 
à l'encontre de la théorie de la continuité entre Age du Bronze et Age du Fer. 

S'agissant des débuts de l’Äge du Fer, le volume de Diakou présente les fouilles du 
Pennsylvania Cyprus Expedition des années 1931-32, dans l «Upper Geometric cemetery» 
de Lapithos, dont les résultats n'avaient jamais été publiés pour des causes évoquées aux 
p. 4-7, en particulier parce que le matériel fut stocké en plusieurs endroits. La situation des 
différentes nécropoles est discutée aux p. 13-22, notamment par rapport à celle de Kastros 
connue par la SCE. Les tombes et les trouvailles sont décrites aux pp. 23-156, tombe par 
tombe, avec plan, liste et description des objets; les planches sont reportées à la fin du 
volume (avec de remarquables dessins: pls. 1-15). Quelques tombes se distinguent: dans 
le dromos de la tombe 474, au demeurant la plus riche avec 312 objets pour quatre 
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ensevelissements, se trouvait un squelette; et on a relevé de possibles indices de sacrifice 
humain dans les tombes 480 et 482 (cf. p. 236-37); dans plusieurs d’entre elles, on observe 
des traces de rites funéraires. Dans cette nécropole, le statut social des défunts n'est pas aussi 
marqué que dans celle de Kastros (p. 243-51, spec. p. 249-51). Les pp. 157-223. sont 
consacrées à l'étude de la céramique et de sa chronotypologie. Comme ces tombes ont 
connu plusieurs ensevelissements, il est souvent difficile d’assigner les vases à chacun d'entre 
eux. Le matériel ne permet donc pas d’affiner la chronotypologie et ne fournit pas de 
nouvelle chronologie relative ou absolue. Les petits objets sont présentés aux pp. 225-27. 
Suit une étude des usages funéraires (p. 229—54.), les caractéristiques du dromos, de la 
chambre funéraire, des inhumations ou crémations, du sexe, de l'orientation des corps. 
Quelques pages spécifiques sont consacrées aux ensevelissements dans le dromos, dont on se 
demande s'il s'agit bien de sacrifices (p. 236—37). On s'interroge sur les indices de repas 
funéraire (p. 240-41, 251—52). Une part de la céramique semble avoir été spécialement 
congue pour la circonstance (p. 242-43). Il est conclu que les données sont insuffisantes 
pour affirmer que Lapithos constituait un royaume au CG (p. 253, cf. supra). 

Le volume co-dirigé par A. Cannavd et L. Thély est clairement placé sous l'autorité 
tutélaire de Iacovou, qui signe le long article d'introduction, ce qui trahit la conception 
générale de l'ouvrage. Dans cette contribution liminaire, on retrouve sa thése moult fois 
répétée. La perspective est celle de la «longue durée», qui permettrait un examen de l'évo- 
lution cypriote «from within», celle donc d'une continuité avec l'Àge du Bronze (p. 2). Les 
royaumes du I“ millénaire émergeraient quasi sans transition dès le XI° siècle, époque 
qui constituerait leur «horizon de fondation», tandis que l'expansion — irréfragable — des 
IK VIII" siècles n'aurait été qu'une «consolidation» (p. 3) ou une «territorialisation». 
Comme on l’a vu, cette perspective présente d'irréductibles difficultés, que les différentes 
contributions du volume n'ont pas levées. Iacovou plaide (p. 9; cf. aussi p. 18) par ailleurs 
pour une «décolonisation» de Chypre, en renvoyant à l'article de Cannavò 2012. Elle 
veut mettre en lumière la continuité géographique et toponymique des établissements. La 
décroissance du début de l’Äge du Fer est niée en bloc (sans prendre en compte les nom- 
breuses données contradictoires: voir, par ex., Kearns, dans New Directions, pour Paphos, 
Amathonte et les vallées du Maroni, du Vassilikos, etc.; cf. supra) et fustige à nouveau l'idée 
d'un «Great Divide» entre Bronze et Fer (p. 16-17). Elle évoque des «imaginary destruc- 
tions» de la fin du Bronze (p. 17), là encore en dépit de l'évidence apparue sur certains sites. 
À Hala Sultan Tekke, par exemple, Fisher et Bürge (voir supra) démontrent (p. 616-17) 
que Chypre participa de la méme vague de déclin et méme d'effondrement («collapse») que 
l'ensemble de la Méditerranée. Ces derniers considèrent «... transitional LC IIC/IIIA as a 
period of destructive events along the southern Cypriot littoral from Maa Paleokastro in the 
west to Enkomi in the east». Et posent la question: «Are these events at several sites coin- 
cidental?». Selon eux, comme on l'a vu ci-dessus, la réponse est clairement négative. Quant 
aux hypothétiques royaumes, Iacovou essaie d'en expliquer l'e/usiveness aux XII*/XI° siècles, 
qu'elle ne peut que constater, par le retour à un agro-pastoralisme, et fournit comme autre 


13 A, Cannavò, “Towards a history of histories of Cyrus’. Dans Cypriot Cultural Details. Proceedings 
of the 10th Post Graduate Cypriot Archaeology Conference (Oxford 2015), 161-78. Mais sur cet article, 
voir la réponse ferme de Knapp: A.B. Knapp, Review of POCA 2010, Journal of Mediterranean 
Archaeology 25.2 (2016), 239. 
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argument la supposee continuité sur les sites d’Enkomi, de Kition et de Paphos, dont on ne 
connaît rien par ailleurs pour ces hautes époques!4. Elle veut voir une transformation «from 
Gateways to Early Iron Age Micro-States» (un des sous-titres de l'article). À propos de ce 
dernier concept, une phrase de la p. 21 peut surprendre le lecteur; il est utile de la citer dans 
sa totalité: 


No matter how one wishes to define these authorities — principalities, kingdoms, chief- 
doms, city-states, or simply institutionalized merchant networks — my contention is that 
there was never a time when Cyprus was without any regional managing structures. 


Cette énumération de termes présentés comme de (quasi-)synonymes trahit un flou 
conceptuel. P. Brun tient ce genre d'attitude pour caractéristique du relativisme, que 
Carneiro appelle une «New Age anthropology». Qui a jamais affirmé l'absence d'une 
hiérarchie sociale à Chypre aux CG I et II, dont témoignent les «tombes de guerriers»? 
H.-G. Buchholz et H. Matthäus reconnaissaient ainsi qu'au début de l’Âge du Fer, Chypre 


16 ou «auf vielen konkurrierende 


était subdivisée entre «politisch-sozialen Mikroeinheiten» 
Lokalkráfte». Mais hiérarchisation sociale ne signifie pas État. Ne pas vouloir distinguer 
les tombes de guerriers du premier Age du Fer, disons des tombes royales de Salamine 
des VIII: et VIF siècles c'est se priver d'un outil typologique dont la valeur herméneutique 
a prouvé le mouvement en marchant et tout confondre dans un brouillard conceptuel 
dommageable. Une ranked society ou une «chefferie» (terme qui peut subsumer différentes 
formes de hiérarchisation sociale d'un degré d'intégration inférieure à celui d'un État) ne 
peut pas étre une cité-État; d'abord parce que ceux qui utilisent ces concepts les distinguent 
clairement de l'État; ensuite pour la simple raison que, pour qu'il y ait cité-Etat, il faut 
qu'il y ait cité. Où sont les cités cypriotes des XI“, X° et IX* siècles? Pourtant, en dépit de 
l'absence de données en ce sens, Iacovou affirme à nouveau, sans le moindre argument 
supplémentaire, qu'Amathonte fut fondée au XI° siècle (p. 26). Dans la droite ligne de 
Iacovou, Georgiou soutient également une exception cypriote dans l'effondrement général 
des structures étatiques en Méditerranée orientale à la fin de l'Âge du Bronze (p. 29-30). Le 
leitmotiv de la «longue durée» est, telle une antienne, également répété (p. 35). Georgiadou 
(p. 49—65), quant à elle, s'intéresse aux centres régionaux actifs au CG: Amathonte, Salamine, 
Kition, Paphos, faisant à nouveau mine d'ignorer que la situation au CG I est susceptible de 
différer grandement de celle du CG III (voir supra). Une intéressante contribution, qui fournit 
des données nouvelles, est celle d'E. Stefani et de Y. Violaris (p. 67-85). La découverte de 
tombes construites du CG II à Amathonte-Loures atteste de l'existence d'une hiérarchie 


14 Sur ces sites, voir Petit 2019 (n. 1), 24-28, 38-41. 

15 Voir les références dans Petit 2019 (n. 1), 8 et n. 70-71. 

16 H. Matthäus, ‘Zeitenwenden im Mittelmeergebiet: Kunst und Kultur Zyperns zwischen 1100 
und 750 v. Chr.. Dans R. Bolle et al. (éd.), Zypern — Insel im Schnittpunkt interkultureller Kontakte 
(Münster 2009), 141. cf H. Matthäus, ‘Studies in the Interrelations of Cyprus and Italy during the 
11th to 9th Centuries B.C.: A Pan-Mediterranean Perspective’. Dans L. Bonfante (éd.), Italy and 
Cyprus in Antiquity, 1500—450 BC (Nicosie 2001), 176. 

7 H.-G. Buchholz, Ugarit, Zypern und Ägäis: Kulturbeziehungen im zweiten Jahrtausend v. Chr. 
(Münster 1999), 715. 

18 Sur Amathonte, voir Petit 2019 (n. 1), 45—58. 
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sociale dans la région à la fin du X* siécle. Comme on vient de le noter, une telle inégalité 
de fortune et/ou de statut est visible en d'autres endroits de l’île dès la fin du XI° siècle, 
comme en attestent la Tombe 40 de Kourion-Kaloriziki, les tombes «aristocratiques» de 
Paphos-Skales, etc. Celles de Loures sont en effet soigneusement construites de moellons 
sommairement équarris (voir les figs. 3-4, 7-9) et rappellent la Tombe 24 de la SCE. 
La marche est cependant encore haute avant qu'on atteigne le niveau de richesse mobiliere 
et de sophistication architecturale de la tombe NW 194 (fin du IX* siécle) ou de la Tombe 2 
de la SCE (VIII siècle), pour ne citer que les exemples amathousiens. Et il est audacieux 
d'affirmer qu'elles éclairent les particularités régionales du «royaume» d'Amathonte (p. 82), 
dont l'existence à cette époque reste entièrement à prouver. Les découvertes de Loures ne 
permettent donc pas de faire remonter la fondation du royaume d'Amathonte au YI" siècle 
pas plus que, par exemple, Lefkandi — qui rend le X* siècle égéen moins obscur — ne permet 
de faire remonter la création des poleis à cette époque. La contribution d'E. Raptou offre 
une rapide image de la topographie et de l'histoire de la ville de Paphos (p. 89-93), puis des 
nécropoles du Bronze Recent (p. 94-97), des CG et CA (p. 98-100) et du CC (p. 101-07). 
I. Tassignon revient sur un dépót de fondation trouvé au palais d'Amathonte; il est associé 
à un grand nombre d'autres et est lié à une phase de reconstruction importante à la fin du 
CA I. Selon l'auteur, cette phase architecturale pourrait s'inscrire dans la «consolidation» 
générale des royaumes suggérée par Iacovou. La date de ce dépôt cependant ne permet pas 
d'éclairer les premiers temps de l'occupation du palais à Amathonte et donc du royaume;'? 
on voit mal en conséquence comment on pourrait l'associer à cette supposée «consolidation», 
laquelle est censée avoir eu lieu aux IX*/VIIF siècles. Ces dépôts de fondation relèvent, 
comme il est trés justement noté, d'une tradition orientale, comme l'auteur de ces lignes 
l'avait déjà suggéré.” S. Fourrier, quant à elle, (p. 129—45) revient sur les vestiges salami- 
niens que l'on peut associer à l'époque du royaume: la tombe 1, qui est du XI/X* siècles, 
un bout de rempart, un sanctuaire. Elle voit dans les deux premiers des marqueurs urbains, 
interprétation qui me parait solliciter excessivement les données archéologiques. Satraki 
(p. 147-65) reprend les arguments développés dans New Directions en faveur de cette 
«territorialisation» de royaumes antérieurs au CG III (voir la critique, supra). J. Smith fait 
le bilan pour Marion et constate une décroissance des indices d'occupation pour le CG: 
quelques tessons du CG I/II seulement (p. 174) et quelques tombes. A Peristeri, un dépót 
du CG I/II contient aussi du White Slip Ware du Bronze Recent, mais aucune figurine n'est 
associée à cette phase (p. 184). Le sanctuaire prospére surtout au CA et au CC (p. 178-79, 
184—806). Il est incendié vers 500. 

Resituant Chypre dans un plus large contexte géo-politique, A. Zournatzi essaie d'iden- 
tifier Chypre dans les listes de pays tributaires connues sur les grandes inscriptions royales 
achéménides de la fin du VE et du début du V° siècle. Il semble qu'elle ait raison de refuser 
l'équivalence de ces listes avec la liste des «satrapies» d'Hérodote (p. 193-95). Des dévelop- 
pements sont consacrés à l'identification des tyaiy drayahya («ceux de la mer») dans les 
listes. Apparemment il n'y a pas de place pour une mention distincte de Chypre, mais 
l'expression £yazy drayahya les évoque sans doute en priorité. Les pp. 197—99 proposent 
d'intéressantes réflexions sur la position de Chypre dans les perspectives impérialistes 


1? Voir Petit 2019 (n. 1), 48-55. 
2 T, Petit, ‘Un dépôt de fondation au Palais d'Amathonte'. BCH 113 (1989), 135-48. 
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proche-orientales. A. Karnava fait le point sur les inscriptions syllabiques d’Amathonte 
(p. 201-12) en rappelant l'histoire des études, avec d'intéressantes mises au point: ainsi il 
est douteux que JCS 194 et JCS 195 appartiennent à une seule et méme inscription; sur 
216 inscriptions, 48 lectures nouvelles sont proposées, soit prés d'un quart du total, avec 
aussi de nouvelles transcriptions, ce qui est important pour toute analyse linguistique ulté- 
rieure (p. 219-20). Signalons toutefois que la fig. 9 ne représente pas une statue, mais une 
figurine; et déplorons que l'auteur passe étrangement sous silence les trouvailles du palais 
alors qu'il a fourni d'intéressants graffites (cf. par exemple, p. 210). E. Markou (p. 221-35) 
examine le monnayage d’Amathonte en complétant la liste de 157 monnaies établie naguére 
par M. Amandry?! augmentée en 1997 de 77 autres. Depuis, une centaine de nouvelles 
sont apparues (la liste se trouve aux pp. 233-35). L'identification des monnaies marquées 
d'un Epsilon comme étant celles d'Evagoras est remise en question et Markou propose un 
nouveau classement des rois connus par le monnayage (p. 227). Les pp. 228-30 fournissent 
une éclairante statistique sur les monnaies en circulation dans le commerce. l'auteur note 
l'utilisation systématique du syllabaire (p. 231). Toutefois une certaine confusion semble 
régner dans son texte entre langue notée et systéme d'écriture (p. 231). D. Pilides examine 
la fin de l'époque classique et le début de l'époque hellénistique à Aghios Georgios de 
Nicosie. Le site a-t-il été affecté par les événements de la fin du IV*/début III® siècle? Elle 
aborde la question du point de vue l'architecture, du mobilier, de la langue, des nécropoles, 
de l'économie. La coupe inscrite «J'appartiens au wanax Timas» est brievement évoquée 
(p. 240—42), ainsi qu'un trésor monétaire de ca 500—492 (p. 242—43) et d'autres monnaies 
qui descendent jusqu'à Ptolémée. 

Ce volume contient donc quelques contributions intéressantes, en dépit du patronage 
de Iacovou, dont les théses semblent constituer désormais le cadre de pensée obligatoire des 
nouvelles recrues de l'archéologie cypriote. On déplorera aussi l'absence de contributeurs 
pourtant longuement associés à l'exploration archéologique d'Amathonte, comme Jean-Paul 
Préte (fouilles de P«agora»), Anne Destrooper (numismatique) et Antigone Marangou 
(céramique amphorique). (L'auteur de ces lignes lui-méme n'avait pu présenter de commu- 
nication pour des raisons de calendrier.) 

Avec les deux ouvrages publiés respectivement sous la direction de Jean-Yves Empereur 
et Tony Koželj, puis du seul Empereur, et consacrés au port d'Amathonte nous descendons 
jusqu'aux débuts de l'époque hellénistique. Ce sont les résultats de trois campagnes sous- 
marines qui eurent lieu de 1984 à 1986. Le port couvre environ 5 ha. La mission française 
effectua vingt sondages en divers endroits. Le premier volume débute par une introduction 
consacrée à l'histoire des fouilles, aux moyens mécaniques et techniques mis en ceuvre. 
Le chapitre sur l'architecture est dû à Empereur et Koželj (p. 31-91). On doit à ce dernier 
une reconstitution de la machine permettant de mettre les blocs en place: seul un ingénieur 
pourrait jeter un regard expert sur cette tentative, ce dont le présent auteur est bien inca- 
pable; ainsi présentée, elle paraít trés ingénieuse. Les différents types de tenons de bardage 
font l'objet de développements intéressants (p. 62—78), ainsi que le nombre de blocs mis 
en œuvre (p. 78-87) et leurs modules (p. 83-87). Les recherches de Koželj sur les carrières 
d'oü furent extraits les blocs montrent que celles-ci sont toutes proches (p. 95-110). Y fut 


?! M. Amandry, ‘Le monnayage d’Amathonte’. Dans Amathonte I. Testimonia, auteurs anciens, 
monnayage, fouilles, origines, géographie (Paris 1984), 57—76. 
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méme découverte une installation de maintenance des outils (p. 97-98), identification due 
à la sagacité du méme Koželj. Il apparaît que, lors de la mise en place des blocs, le môle sud 
face sud fut l'objet de soins particuliers pour le protéger de la houle, grace à l'installation 
d'un brise-lame constitué de pierres brutes de grande taille (p. 38 et figs. 6-7). La technique 
de construction des móles est et ouest est un emplekton entre deux rangées de boutisses. 
Il est difficile cependant d'évaluer la largeur totale de ces móles (sauf erreur de ma part, 
l'indication ne figure pas dans le volume; et la fig. 7 de la p. 39, qui aurait permis de s'en 
faire une idée, ne comporte pas d’échelle). Aux pp. 111—19. («Testimonia») est rappelé 
le contexte politico-militaire de la construction du port, celui des luttes entre Ptolémée et 
Démétrius Poliorcète, ce dernier agissant pour le compte de son père Antigone. Le port 
aurait ainsi été congu comme une base militaire dirigée contre l'Égypte. Suit l'histoire du 
port après le port (p. 121—49). Aux pp. 126 et 164 sont évoqués les modèles de bateaux 
trouvés en nombre dans les nécropoles de la ville et dans les sanctuaires du palais (figs. 5-6). 
Ils sont interprétés comme exprimant la vocation maritime de la ville. On peut cependant 


leur assigner une autre signification, de nature eschatologique,”” 


ce dont il n'est pas fait 
mention. 

Lexistence d'un port intérieur est postulée par les auteurs, celui qui fait l'objet de cette 
publication en constituant une sorte d'excroissance. Les auteurs s'appuient sur les fouilles 
de L. Thély, qui auraient livré des traces d'un quai (voir p. 126 et plan dépliant en couver- 
ture, p. 217-18). En attendant la publication de cette fouille, on peut tout de méme douter 
de l'existence d'un tel port intérieur. Plusieurs indices semblent, en effet, aller à l'encontre 
de l'hypothése. Des traces supposées de neöria au nord contrediraient l'existence d'un bassin 
intérieur, comme le reconnaissent les auteurs (p. 127); c'est aussi le cas, méme s'ils sont 
plus tardifs, de la présence d'un certain nombre de puits qui ont été identifiés dans la zone 
(p. 133-49). Les monnaies découvertes lors de la fouille (au nombre de 43) sont publiées 
par O. Picard (p. 151-60). Parmi elles se trouvent nombre d'émissions d'Antigone et de 
Démétrius, ce qui constitue entre autres un indice que le port fut construit en une fois, ne 
fut jamais réparé ni probablement utilisé. Il est possible d'ailleurs que des causes politiques 
(conquéte de l'ile par Ptolémée en 294) et des causes naturelles (ensablement) se combinent 
pour expliquer le phénoméne d’abandon. 

Dans le second volume, F. Alabe étudie la céramique, laquelle confirme la datation du 
port par les monnaies. Plusieurs types sont présents: outre les «bols perses» (familiérement 
surnommés «palmipédes» du fait de leur profil: p. 19-22), on observe une catégorie de 
céramique «fine locale» (p. 18-19). On constate aussi la présence de céramique d'importa- 
tion grecque (céramique à «vernis noir»), qui fournit la chronologie la plus précise (p. 22-23: 
notons que le profil A79 de la p. 61 doit vraisemblablement étre legerement redressé dans 
le sens inverse des aiguilles d'une montre). Le remblai paraît chronologiquement homogène. 
Le matériel amphorique, étudié par Empereur, fournit peu d'exemplaires diagnostiques; 
mais ceux-ci confirment également une datation de la fin du IV* siecle av. J.-C. La fouille 
a révélé des rejets massifs de céramique, y compris de ratés de cuisson; ces derniers sont un 
indice du caractère local de la production de certains types, dont les «bols perses», «cuvettes» 
ou mortaria (voir aussi l'étude de C. Harlaut). On peut en déduire la présence d'un atelier 


7? A. Carbillet, "Naviguer vers l'éternité. Les modèles de bateau en terre cuite chypriotes et leur 
association à la navigation eschatologique’. CCEC 41 (2011), 223-38. 
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à proximité du port (p. 14-18). La nature et l'usage de ces «bols perses» sont discutés aux 
pp. 67-72. Dans la littérature qui porte sur cette production, les savants anglophones 
ont apparemment négligé un certain nombre d'informations disponibles depuis plusieurs 
décennies, faute d'avoir pu lire les publications en frangais (p. 68). Sont ainsi rappelées 
les recherches de J.-F. Salles, de A. Villing et de C. Defernez (voir n. 15, p. 69). Alabe et 
Harlaut en concluent qu'il ne peut s'agir de mortiers (p. 19-20, 68-69), du moins pour ce 
qui concerne le type B («palmipéde»), qui serait plutót une unité de mesure, comme le 
suggérait Salles; seul le type A (à fond plat) pourrait avoir eu cette fonction. Cette étude est 
importante, car le contexte historique du port fournit un point d'ancrage chronologique 
pour cette céramique jusqu'alors mal datée. 

Les objets métalliques sont étudiés aux pp. 79-118. Le matériel provenant des puits 
romains tardifs et des sakieh, notamment les pots de sakieh, qui datent de la fin du VI* siecle 
ou du début du VIF siècle ap. J.-C., sont étudiés par M. Touma. Bloquée à Alep depuis 
le début du conflit syrien, celle-ci a pu néanmoins fournir son manuscrit concernant cette 
céramique tardive (p. 125—79). Suivent les présentations des amphores tardives (Empereur, 
p. 181—90), du métal (M. Michael, p. 191—96), de la faune (A. Hadjikoumis, p. 197—210) 
et les analyses au ^C (à défaut de dendrochronologie impossible sur les échantillons prélevés), 
qui indiquent que ces puits étaient en activité dans la première moitié du VII s. ap. J.-C. 
(B. Lorentzen et S.W. Manning, p. 211-16). 

Bien que l'on puisse regretter que, s’agissant de fouilles parrainées par l'École française 
d’Athenes et le Ministère des Affaires étrangères, les deux volumes soient rédigés en anglais, 
ils constituent une excellente publication d'une trouvaille remarquable, en dépit des diffi- 
cultés techniques de l'époque. 


Université Laval, Québec Thierry Petit 


DECLINE AND FAIL 


S.A. Johnson, Why Did Ancient Civilizations Fail?, Routledge, New York/London 2017, 
xiii+293 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-62958-283-2 


K. Harper, The Fate of Rome: Climate, Disease, and the End of Empire, The Princeton 
History of the Ancient World, Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2017, 
xiii+417 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-16683-4 


Two fine studies helping to comprehend the decline of the Roman empire. 

Scott Johnson, a Maya specialist with interdisciplinary skills in anthropology, environ- 
mental archaeology, writing systems and comparative history, ambitiously tackles a vast 
field of research. Apart from general chapters about multi-factorial issues in the failure of 
ancient and ancient-to-mediaeval Mesoamerican civilisations (environment and agriculture, 
trade, cultural organisation, ‘unexpected catastrophes’ and ‘social Hubris’), he provides six 
case studies. Expectedly he takes on the Maya, Aztecs and Incas, but for the other three we 
find in his sights ancient Mesopotamia, Egypt and Rome. The last case especially concerns 
readers of this journal, but we cannot take his explanation of Rome’s ‘fall’ independently of 
his general argument. 
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Combining stylistic verve and common sense with solid scholarship, J. rightly warns 
us off limiting the factors involved in any civilisation’s failure. When it came to ancient 
Rome, J. shows awareness of fairly recent scholarship (from 1999 to 2011) on sea cores 
and tree rings indicating climate change affecting her imperial career, precipitation being 
high during her heyday (50 BC-AD 250) yet average temperatures and rainfall dropping 
after that. With deforestation and top-soil erosion during Rome’s growth to power, there 
was increasing reliance on ‘yield-boosting practices’ after the Punic Wars, and, leaving 
the countryside, ex-soldiers leased out to wealthy landowners who used slave labour, 
entailing instabilities and inequalities in the food supply, followed by increasing social 
unrest. In the growing capital there were floods and water-borne diseases, and while the 
consolidation of empire produced an extraordinary road and trade network, regions 
started trading too much among themselves. After ca. AD 100 Rome and the West kept 
losing their old economic benefits, with Diocletian’s reforms and the new capital in 
Constantinople (AD 300—330) not really stemming the tide. The reasons given, including 
plain imperial arrogance, amount to a concatenation of invidious event complexes. They 
were ‘interconnected failings’, as J. finds stressed in the work of Patricia McAnany and 
Norman Yoffee, Joseph Tainter, Karl Butzer, etc., who also despair over unifactorial 
accountings and deemphasise evidence from “elite contexts’ (pp. 129, 133, 135, 137-39, 
143-45; cf. pp. 5-7). 

As rules of thumb J.’s six ‘theatres’ — climate, agriculture, social dynamics or organisa- 
tion, epidemics and unexpected catastrophes, trade, hubris — are all valuable heuristically, 
and together they will go a good way towards framing a reasonable explanation for any 
imperial downfall. With reference to Rome, though, obviously one crucial difference in her 
case is the Late Antique shift of management to the East, and Byzantium’s consequent 
persistence right up until 1453 (as Johnson does briefly acknowledges). The focus turns out 
to be on the Fall of Rome as the fall of the Western Empire (ca. 476, a somewhat tradition- 
alist ploy), when of course there are complicating developments in late antiquity to con- 
sider, especially the partial success in reunifying West and East under Justinian’s generals 
(AD 527-555). Moreover, unlike other imperial experiences, the actual division of the 
empire occurs in its own time special to Rome’s career, as do the timings and persistent 
pressures of various ‘barbarian incursions’ and the incorporation of foreigners into Roman 
forces. Above all, it needs conceding, in this dawn of the new millennium, that ongoing 
debates still continue over each arena J. demarcates (if in any case his demarcating is best, 
or correctly singled out, or fairly balanced). 

This is where the work of Kylie Harper comes in. It would seem that in a large volume 
wholly devoted to the Fate of Rome in particular he has put ‘all his eggs into one basket’ — 
namely, ‘plagues’. That is not strictly true on a deeper probing, mind you, for this new 
‘Gibbon of the 21st century’, as Stanford’s Ian Morris dubs him, would only admit the 
disease factor as pre-eminent (with related environmental changes) among others, and the 
relevance of his findings beyond Rome is also not lost on him. “The rise and fall of civiliza- 
tion reminds us that the story of human civilization is, through and through, an environ- 
mental drama.’ His summary of Rome’s imperial career down to the coming of the ‘light- 
ning conquests’ of the first jihad is one of recurrent ruptures. The halcyon days of the 2nd 
century (a Gibbonian assessment) are suddenly halted by the arrival of ‘a virus from far 
beyond the Roman world’ (the Antonine plague, ca. AD 165-180), badly undoing the 
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empire’s ‘grand bargain’ (an innovative phrase) ‘after the pandemic'. There then arrives 
‘a meltdown’ through climate and health crises in the 3rd century (especially with what is 
named ‘Cyprian’s plague’, ca. AD 249-262). Despite the massive Eurasian ‘people move- 
ments’ affecting the empire (here avoiding the residually pejorative ‘barbarians’ by an unac- 
knowledged re-appropriation of missiological coinage from Donald MacGavran and Alan 
Tippett), Late Antique Rome experienced ‘revitalization of eastern societies’ (shades of soci- 
ologist Anthony Wallace), until a ‘bubonic plague’ (or the plague of Justinian, AD 541- 
542) and ‘the onset of a new age of ice’, made for ‘the collapse of anything recognizable’ (at 
least in the West) (pp. 22, 24-34, 64-118, 141-49, 217-45). 

H. has already authored some ground-breaking papers about the empire’s vulnerability 
to mass outbreaks of disease, especially in the JRA 2015-2016, and he brings to this mono- 
graph an extraordinary grasp of classical evidence with recent exploratory research into 
climatology and special epidemiology, enlisting to the aid of his argument great studies 
straddling the relevant disciplines by Karl Strobel, Sturt Manning, Paul Erdkamp, etc. 
Overall the case is made that pandemics were fundamental for weakening Rome, especially 
its soldiery, the three great pathogenic events named above being related to what we can 
learn of volcanic eruptions, solar cycles and climate change. Maps are constructed go show 
that these frightful “epidemic episodes’ were much more widespread through the empire, 
and thereafter connected, than most previous researchers have decided (or might have 
thought, as they were studying particular regions). 

Debate is brewing and we will wait to see the whole scope of reactions to H.’s case. 
Older scholars, the demographer of Roman antiquity Tim Parkin, for one, will worry about 
whether diachronic population estimates and losses of life by plague will square. A more 
recent breed of researchers, hard on Erdkamp’s heels in Joseph Manning and Koenraad 
Verboven, and including young and upcoming scholars such as Brandon McDonald (all 
engaged in the forthcoming symposium publication on “Climate and Society in Ancient 
Worlds’), will surely have much to say, suggesting various qualifications. 

Extremely valuable each in their own way, the two studies are also highly relevant in 
these days of the Corona pandemic. 


University of Sydney Garry Trompf 


GREEK AND ROMAN AMPHORAE 


A.K. Senol, Commercial Amphorae in the Graeco-Roman Museum of Alexandria, Etudes 
Alexandrines 44, AmphorAlex 7, Centre d’Etudes Alexandrines, Alexandria 2018, 
619 pp., Illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-2-490128-00-6 


H. Gonzáles Cesteros and P.B. Milet, Roman Amphorae in Neuss: Augustan to Julian 
Contexts, Roman and Late Antique Mediterranean Pottery 12, Archaeopress, Oxford 
2018, viii+135 pp., illustrations. Paperback, ISBN 978-1-78969-052-1 


These books put forward two approaches to amphora-borne commodities discovered in 
two different sites. One deals with mostly complete Greek and Roman amphorae found in 
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cosmopolitan Alexandria, the main gateway to Egypt, and deposited in the famous Graeco- 
Roman Museum, while the second presents Early Roman amphorae, mostly fragmentary, 
discovered at Neuss (Novaesium), a major military site of the frontier of Germania Inferior. 
Thus, the reader is in a privileged position to contemplate some aspects of the economic life 
developed in two different points of the Roman empire. The authors of both books are in 
the difficult position of dealing with little information about the discovery contexts of these 
amphorae. In such a situation only very skilled experts in this field can extract the maxi- 
mum of information from such material. 

The first book, after a useful introduction, description of the methodology, considera- 
tion of amphorae and the nature of the collection, is divided into 11 chapters organised 
geographically: Egyptian, North African, Italian, Baetican, Lusitanian, Aegean, Pamphylian, 
Levantine, Cilician, Black Sea and Unidentified. Every chapter has an introductory section 
with a brief history of the production centre and its distribution. 

By far the most numerous amphorae are the 164 Egyptian examples (ca. 35%). These 
types are well known since an excellent monograph on Egyptian amphorae has recently 
been published. 

What drew my attention especially is type AE 4, a local imitation of the famous Coan 
amphorae (DR 2-4), which was made on the southern shore of Lake Mariout together 
with a typical Egyptian amphora AE 3. In my opinion this an excellent exemplification of 
adopting an Aegean vine able to yield a vintage wine produced in the Taenia region, and 
widely exported to Arabia, Yemen, India, Britain and the Crimea.? 

In Chapter 2, North African amphorae, worth noting are cat. no. 193, an upper amphora 
part of the Keay XXXVI type, and cat. no. 206, an upper amphora part of Spatheion 1A 
type. Both examples still preserve the lid fixed with pozzolana. This seems to reinforce the 
idea that these types were used for carrying wine and not olive oil, as this type of airtight 
closing seems to be specific mostly for a wine amphora, which once opened needs to be 
emptied very quickly; an olive oil amphora would need a lid well preserved after daily/ 
frequent opening whenever the oil was removed/required. In Chapter 3, regarding eastern 
Mediterranean DR 2-4 amphorae, it possible that cat. no. 287 might have a Cilician origin 
according to a recent underwater discovery.’ Also of Cilician origin might be cat. no. 292, 
of San Lorenzo 7 type, presented in Chapter 5 on Lusitanian amphorae. 

Chapter 6 on Aegean amphorae, from Hellenistic to Late Roman times, is also well 
presented and discussed. Cat. no. 351, which is an important transitional form from Early 
to Mid and Late Roman Kapitan 2 requires fuller discussion. My hypothesis on the Chian 


! D. Dixneuf, Amphores égyptiennes. Production, typologie, contenu et diffusion (TIe siècle avant J.-C.— 
IXe siecle aprés J.-C.) (Alexandria 2011). 

? For the last area, see A. Opait, “On the local production and imports of wine in the Pontic and 
Lower Danube regions (1st century BC to 7th century AD). An overview’. In D. Dixneuf (ed.), 
LRCW 5: Late Roman Coarse Wares, Cooking Wares and Amphorae in the Mediterranean. Archaeology 
and Archaeometry (Alexandria 2017), 583—84. 

3 A. Opait, D. Davis and M.L. Brennan, ‘Roman commerce and elite markets in the eastern 
Mediterranean: a case study of three 2nd-century shipwrecks off Knidos'. In A. Avram, L. Buzoianu 
and V. Lungu (eds.), Koinè et mobilité artisanale entre la Méditerranée et la Mer Noire dans l'antiquité. 
Hommage à Pierre Dupont à son 70e anniversaire (Constanta 2018), 299—334. 
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4 was confirmed 


origin of Kapitän 2, based on iconographic representations on Chian coins, 
by recent ceramic analyses? To the Early Roman subtype must be added cat. no. 426 
considered by Ahmet Şenol as ‘late Pompeii V’.° 

S. rightly mentions the origins of LRA 2 in DR 24 amphorae, but these amphorae were 
not produced after the 2nd century AD. They have deep Hellenistic roots as I have shown.” 

Chapter 8 (Levantine amphorae) is dominated by an impressive number of examples of 
LRA 4 (120), the most numerous being those of Pieri subgroup B1. Indeed, their abundant 
presence in this museum seems to confirm the statistics of some local excavations.® 

Chapter 9 on Cilician amphorae brings other interesting and quite rare amphora types 
such as Agora G 198, and two amphorae of different sizes type Agora M 54, Pompeii V, 
Qasrawet 2530, and a new Cilician type of the 6th century AD. The most numerous set of 
amphorae of this chapter is LRA 1, a group which is in second place to LRA 4 in amphora 
discoveries made in Egypt, as S. pointed out. 

Chapter 10 (Black Sea) brings two Sinopean amphorae of Late Roman times, an occur- 
rence that should not be too surprising if we consider the discovery of these amphorae in 
Palestine. 

For Chapter 11, “Unidentified forms’, let me note, besides some curious Hellenistic 
forms, some rare Roman amphorae such as cat. nos. 451, 452, a pseudo-Cretan(?) and a 
western Mediterranean (North African?), while the final amphora, cat. no. 457, might have 
a south Pontic origin (Amastris?). 

This is a massive work of scholarship, every example being illustrated with a colour 
pictures and some with excellent drawings. It is regrettable that not all the amphorae have 
drawings and also the capacity is indicated only for a limited number of examples. Another 
important omission is the weight of vessels. When working with complete amphorae, 
knowing their capacity and their weight when empty yields useful information on amphora 
capacity efficiency, as potters struggled all the time to produce lighter vessels with an 
increased capacity. Mistakes and typographical errors are rare and insignificant. 

In conclusion, this special collection of amphorae, which awaited the publication for a 
long time, has finally seen typographical light in exceptional conditions. I recommended 
this excellent book without reservation as a reference work for anyone interested in Graeco- 
Roman amphorae and trade. 


^ Paper presented at the conference ‘Per Terram, Per Mare: Production and Transport of Roman 
Amphorae in the Eastern Mediterranean’, Nicosia, 12-15 April 2013. 

5 A.A. Nagy, G. Szakmány and P. Hárshegyi-Magyar, ‘Petrographic analysis of amphorae from 
the eastern Aegean in Pannonia’. Skyllis 18.1 (2018), 131. 

6 However, S. mentions in his n. 696 that in Opait 2017 (as in n. 2), nn. 172-178 it is considered 
as the predecessor of Kapitän 2. 

7 A. Opait: ‘Beobachtungen zur Entwicklung der zwei Amphoratypen’. Peuce 9 (1984), 311-27; 
Local and Imported Ceramics in the Roman Province of Scythia (4th-6th Centuries AD) (Oxford 2004), 
10-11; ‘From DR 24 to LR 2?'. In M. Bonifay and J.-C. Tréglia (eds.), LRCW 2: Late Roman Coarse 
Wares, Cooking Wares and Amphorae in the Mediterranean. Archaeology and Archaeometry (Oxford 
2007), 627-42. 

8 A.K. Şenol, ‘A statistical essay on the distribution of imported amphorae finds of the CEAlex 
Salvage Excavations’. In S. Marchand and A. Marangou (eds.), Amphores d'Égypte de la Basse Epoque 
à l'époque arabe (Cairo 2007), 57—76, 66, diagrams 2-3. 
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The second book is a very useful complement to other amphora discoveries made in 
the military sites of Germania Inferior such as Xanten, Haltern, Cologne, Hunerberg and, 
especially, Nijmegen. In spite of the lack of clear closed contexts and difficult stratigraphy, 
due to the presence of ten different fortresses, dated between 16/15 BC and AD 43, in an 
area no larger than a kilometre, the occupation lasting until the middle of the 3rd century, 
the authors managed to bring to light an important chapter in the economic life of this 
military site. Although the ceramic material is not very abundant it is rich in diversity. 

The book, although not large, is divided into 14 chapters, Chapters 6 to 11 being dedi- 
cated to different regions that exported wine, olive oil and processed fish products to this 
site: the Iberian Peninsula, the Gallic provinces, Gallia Belgica and the Rhineland, the 
eastern Mediterranean, Italy, North Africa. A very useful appendix on epigraphic discover- 
ies, and two small chapters on the significance of Neuss amphorae and the logistics of 
the Roman territories on the Rhine, as well as a comprehensive bibliography, conclude the 
book. These chapters include well-organised tables with a list of the amphora-types identi- 
fied at this site and their percentages. 

We find out that the largest and more varied products arrived from the Iberian Peninsula. 
A large variety is also attested among the Gallic amphorae, notable among them being the 
Lyonese amphorae for fish sauce. Remarkable is the likely occurrence of some amphorae 
from Gallia Belgica. The reduced number of this production is supposed to be due to the 
concurrence of barrels. Here a point should be made. There is a general tendency among 
archaeologists and historians to consider that the reduced presence of amphorae on certain 
sites, especially during Mid and Late Roman times, is due to the large use of barrels. In my 
opinion, this is a false dichotomy as both types of vessel were made for different qualities 
and quantities of wine.” There were a different kinds of wine: vintage and table.'” Vinegar 
was also an important portion of this trade, and we can see that sometimes vinegar was 
exported in even larger quantities than wine.!! Vintage wine carried by amphorae was only 
the tip of the iceberg. It can suggest only some trade connection of the elite, military or 
civilian, while the palate of the common people and soldiers, of the province and frontier 
areas, remains to be satisfied by table wine and vinegar carried in barrels.'* For this reason, 
we need to be very cautious in understanding the economic phenomenon suggested by 
amphora imports. 


? See also J.-P. Brun, ‘La viticulture en Gaule tempere’. In M. Poux, J.-P. Brun and M.L. Herve 
Montreil (eds.), La vigne et le vin dans les trois Gaules (Paris 2011), 11. 

10 A. Tchernia, Le vin de l'Italie romaine, essai d'histoire économique d'après les amphores (Rome 
1986), 12-14. 

! Cf a tablet from Puteoli the ship Octa carried six medium-size amphorae of wine and 77 of 
vinegar: G. Camodeca, Tabulae Pompeianae Sulpiciorum: Edizione critica dell'archivio puteolano dei 
Sulpicii (Rome 1999), 184. 

12 E. Marlière and J. Torres Costa, "Tonneaux et amphores à Vindolanda: contribution à la 
connaissance de l'approvisionnement des troupes stationées sur le mur d'Hadrien (II). In A. Birley 
and J. Blake (eds.), Vindolanda: The Excavations of 2003/2004 (Bardon Mill 2005), 214-36; A. Bevan, 
“Mediterranean containerization’. Current Anthropology 55.4 (2014), 387-418, although he has the strange 
vision of barrels associated only with wine while amphorae only with olive oil and fish products. 
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Chapter 9 (eastern Mediterranean imports) includes the third large group discovered at 
this site. The authors should be praised for not analysing this group as a monolith, but sepa- 
rated into different producing areas — the Aegean, Crete, the Levant and Unknown. Worth 
mentioning here is the occurrence of a rare stamp on the handle of a very late example of 
a Rhodian amphora. However, for doubts should be expressed about dried fruits as the con- 
tent of the carrot Levantine amphorae (Camulodunum 189). It seems to me that we have 
in this case a remake of Dressel 21-22, amphora types, also previously believed to have 
contained dried fruits but recently and rightly reconsidered to bear fish products.'? The same 
seems to be the situation with these Levantine carrot amphorae.'? I have doubts that some 
dried fruits could be more valuable than first-class garum, to deserve a specially made con- 
tainer. Also, the Chian examples, with a dark grey surface and pinkish-red core: the fabric 
description of the authors suggests an origin in the neighbourhood of Chios at Erythrai. 

Chapter 10 (Italian imports) is also remarkable for the wide diversity of these vessels, 
ranging from the North Adriatic to Campania, Etruria and Brindisi. If the presence of 
North Adriatic amphorae suggests the use of some western Alpine passes, that of Brindisian 
amphorae in the mid-Augustan period suggests an intensive effort to back Spanish oil, 
perhaps at the beginning of the organisation of the olive oil supply network. However, one 
of the most surprising discoveries is the identification of a Cnidian amphora made in Italy. 
The shape of the amphora suggested its content.P These imitations of Coan and Cnidian 
amphorae are decisive proof of the adoption of Aegean vines in Italy and not just a simple 
copy of an Aegean recipe.! This phenomenon of the transplantation of crops and animals 
into new environments was a common phenomenon in Hellenistic and Roman times." 
Chian vines were transplanted in Egypt,'® as well as in Italy.? Fragments of vines (with soil 
adhering), carried for trade, have been found in the 4th-century BC shipwreck of El Sec.” 


3 E. Botte: ‘Le Dressel 21-22: anfore di pesce tirreniche dell’alto impero’. In S. Pesavento 
Mattioli and M.-B. Carre (eds.), Olio e pesce in epoca romana: Produzione e commercio nelle regioni 
dell alto Adriatico (Rome 2009), 149-71; ‘Lexportation du thon sicilien à l'époque tardo-republicaine’. 
MEFRA 124.2 (2012), 577-612. 

14 P, Vipard, ‘Les amphores carottes (forme Schóne-Mau XV). Etat de la question’. In Société Fran- 
çaise de [Etude de la Céramique Antique de la Gaule. Actes du congres Rouen (1995) (Marseilles 1995), 
51-77; A. Opait, ‘A Weighty Matter: Pontic Fish Amphorae’. In V. Gabrielsen and J. Lund (eds.), The 
Black Sea in Antiquity: Regional and Interregional Economic Exchanges (Aarhus 2007), 101-22. 

15 C. Panella, ‘La distribuzioni e i mercati’. In A. Giardina and A.Schiavone (eds.), Società romana 
e produzione schiavistica II: merci, mercati e scambi nel Mediterraneo (Bari 1981), 59; A. Tchernia, “Le 
tonneau, de la bière au vin’. In D. Garcia and D. Meeks (eds.), Techniques et économie antiques et 
médiévales. Temps de l'innovation (Paris 1997), 124. 

16 For example, Italy adopted the Thasian vine (Thasia vitis): A. Dalby, Empire of Pleasures. Luxury 
and Indulgence in the Roman World (London/New York 2000), 149. 

17 Strabo 15. 3. 11; G. Shipley, The Greek World After Alexander 323-30 BC (London 2000), 
343-44. 

18 According to the Zeno archive, P. Lond. 1948, “He gave me the wine to taste, and I did not 
distinguish whether it was Chian or local'. See Shipley (as in n. 17), 344; for the imitation Coan 
amphora from the south shore of Lake Mariout, see above. 

19 Dalby 2000 (as in n. 16), 95, 148, n. 19. 

20 A.J. Parker, Ancient Shipwrecks of the Mediterranean and the Roman Provinces (Oxford 1992), 
393. 
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The excellent appendix on epigraphy presented in Chapter 12 is an example of profes- 
sionalism and well-illustrated epigraphic material. 

The two final chapters, 13 and 14, are devoted to the economic life of this site, based 
on amphora-analysis, and to the logistics of the Roman territories on the Rhine. Although 
the authors offer a good synthesis of the discoveries presented in the previous chapters, 
more useful would have been a pie chart with representations of the volumes of the main 
amphora-types: it is well known that amphorae for olive oil have capacities much greater 
than those for fish sauce or wine. Finally, although the authors mention their lack of inter- 
est in getting involved in the ‘thorny issue’ of the commencement of annona militaris, they 
acknowledged that the presence of Roman amphorae at Neuss suggests that the supply 
of the Roman army ‘was run directly by the Roman administration’, a point with which 
I personally agree. 


Toronto, ON A. Opait 


J. Andreu and A. Blanco-Pérez (eds.), Signs of Weakness and Crisis in the Western Cities of 
the Roman Empire (c. II-III AD), Potsdamer Altertumswissenschaftliche Beiträge 68, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2019, 232 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3- 
515-12406-5 


In times where scholarly debates about ‘abrupt changes’ and ‘transformations’ are rife, not 
only with regard to the question of the end of antiquity, it is not surprising to find them 
also present in this collection of essays on western cities of the Roman empire, with particu- 
lar focus on Roman Spain. However, the volume offers more nuances — as the title already 
suggests with the phrase ‘signs of weakness and crisis’. Unfortunately, no essay discusses 
extensively the concepts of ‘weakness’ and ‘crisis’, so it is natural to have a wide range 
of interpretations of them in the various contributions, which partly address the question 
of terminology, partly not. 

Indeed, it is not easy to bring the different kinds of sources about city life, its durability 
and fragility, into a fruitful and methodologically sound dialogue. For Spain, the inscribed 
municipal laws provide insight into the status of the second half of the 1st century AD; 
the texts of the various law codes in late antiquity must be carefully interpreted in terms of 
reach and actual effect; the epigraphic habit, for instance, of honorific inscriptions changes 
considerably from the Ist to the 4th/5th century AD; literary evidence is good for the first 
centuries BC and AD and again for late antiquity but then often framed within a Christian 
world view; and archaeological evidence is difficult to interpret (for instance, one site 
showing destruction is not necessarily a sign of overall decline, etc.). 

The 16 papers (mainly in English, some in Spanish) together with a short introduction 
by the editors reflect upon the topic in very different ways. Basically, the section “General 
Issues’ offers more conceptual considerations while the “Case Studies’ mostly present 
excavation results and interpretation from different cities and/or regions. Important, in 
the eyes of the reviewer, are three lines of argument that are worth considering for future 
studies: 
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Communication processes. The extant literary texts and inscriptions were designed for 
communicating specific ideas, and anchored in existing frames of experiences and expecta- 
tions. For example, the paper of Aitor Blanco-Perez (pp. 37-57) develops on scholarly 
ideas about imperial decrees as responses to petitions, and offers insights into the staging 
of such a result by connecting evidence from the municipal laws and extant responses from 
the Flavian emperors Vespasian and Titus to Sabora and Munigua with rhetorical analysis. 
Embassies to the emperor demanded careful preparation, the use of personal networks and 
a specific phrasing of the petition; and an admission as well as a response happened not 
by pure chance but formed the end of a long process. Such considerations of intentional 
use of phrases should also warn us to take literary evidence as a mirror of realities, as, 
for example, Andrew Wallace-Hadrill shows in his concluding essay by comparing the 
different views of Augustine, Orosius and Salvian on the value of being a Roman (and 
Christian) citizen and the future as well as fate of Roman cities (pp. 223-31). 

Resilience and response. Any kind of change, challenge and destruction is not a singular 
and disconnected event but has its prelude and consequences, as many authors convinc- 
ingly point out. In particular, responses can be quite different, which is evident in the 
archaeological record, differing from region to region in Spain, even from city to city. 
Hence, cities could shrink if maintenance or rebuilding of public facilities was no longer 
possible anymore; private use of public property, as of land, could be allowed, and 
taxed; some cities where too big to fail while others, especially smaller ones, suffered 
more upheavals; some had to establish new networks due to the rise of neighbouring 
(and competing) urban entities; but also mentalities were subject to change, as reflected 
in the epigraphic evidence, such as the behaviour of local elites who, after having been 
granted Roman citizenship, often oriented themselves towards the ‘magnet’ Rome, the 
emperor and their (desired) senatorial and/or equestrians peers, to the neglect of their 
local origins. Further research might work on the impact of such re-orientation on the 
imperial system as a whole, and the responses, for instance, in terms of regulations for, 
and control of, local governments, especially of financial administration. 

Interrelations and interdependencies, i.e. to think not in boxes but in systems and 
connectivity. Several contributions discuss possible interrelations and further perspec- 
tive, particularly in connecting different archaeological materials with each other. 
Instructive in this respect is the paper of Javier Martinez, who shows that the building 
of aqueducts was not only a financial investment but must also be considered in terms 
of ‘symbolic capital’, viz. to achieve promotion in municipal status or to raise civic 
prestige — rational expenditure to enhance civil structures, comparable with, for 
example, (amphi-)theatres, bringing a short-term gain in prestige for the individuals 
involved with a long-term burden of maintenance costs (pp. 59-70). Seen from an 
imperial perspective, one could further add that, similar to municipal laws, infrastruc- 
tural design according to Roman standards also ensured the permanent presence of 
Roman rule, and the shaping of people’s way of thinking and acting. 


In sum, the papers are interesting for all scholars who deal with the change in course of the 
Roman empire. It is desirable, however, in order to get a more comprehensive view, to look 
at developments in cities of all the Western provinces, and to compare these with the cities 
in the Eastern provinces. 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Giinther 
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C. Aslan, M. Lawall and K. Lynch, The West Sanctuary I: Iron Age-Classical, Troy Excavation 
Project Final Reports, ed. C.B. Rose et al., Studia Troica Monograph 10, Eberhard 
Karls Universitat Tiibingen, University of Cincinnati, Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 
2019, 571 pp., illustrations (several in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-4202-8 


The west sanctuary at Troy is an area immediately outside and up against the Bronze Age 
citadel walls. It was partly excavated by Carl Blegen in the 1930s for the University 
of Cincinnati. Excavations at Troy were resumed in the 1950s as a joint project between 
Cincinnati and the University of Tiibingen through the initiative of Getzel Cohen, Head 
of the Classics Department at Cincinnati. Following his death in 2015 the present volume 
is dedicated to him. The arrangement with Tiibingen is that they would be responsible for 
excavations into Bronze Age Troy, with Cincinnati dealing with the later periods. The 
present volume, publishing the results of the excavations in the West sanctuary area, covers 
the period from the Late Bronze Age and the transition to the Early Iron Age, specifically 
from the periods denominated as Troy VIIb1 and Troy VIIb2 and on to the Late Archaic 
period, 550-480 BC. 

The site is a complex one, with successive developments and alterations, some including 
reuse of earlier structures but mostly with a sequence which might in part obliterate earlier 
remains. Blegen’s excavations seemed to show that the area was relatively empty in the Late 
Bronze Age immediately after the destruction of Troy, but the renewed excavations have 
attested to continuous occupation and usage, beginning after the destruction on a relatively 
minor scale. The present publication, then, considers the questions of continuity and change 
and, using the evidence of material recovered in the excavations, the position of Troy — and 
the sanctuary area in particular — within the North Aegean region. 

There are several buildings whose remains have been excavated in the area and these 
are shown on fig. 8 which is an essential for following the sequence of development and 
usage and which distinguishes between structures of different periods. They begin with the 
"Terrace House’ in the centre of the area, dating from Troy VIIa, but eventually overbuilt 
by the “Geometric Cult Building’. To the north of this is the ‘North West House’, eventu- 
ally overlain with the Late Archaic Building 312. Against the Citadel Wall is house 791, to 
the south of the area are the Upper Sanctuary Complex and the adjacent Lower Sanctuary. 
It is the Terrace House which at the beginning of the period studied in these excavations 
most likely served as a cult building in the Late Bronze Age and so determined the sanctu- 
ary emphasis in the area. The evidence for all this is of course the material found associated 
with it, and this is most clearly presented, described and illustrated in the present volume. 

The evidence of the material finds suggests also that there was movement of popula- 
tions. For the transition from the Late Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age the material seems 
clearly to demonstrate that there was migration into the area from the Balkans in the 
LH VIIb1 period, but that this substantially increased in the succeeding VIIb2 phase. It was 
following this that Carl Blegen proposed that there was a 400-year hiatus. It is now clear 
that there was a marked reduction in usage and, presumably, population, but in her overall 
analysis of the area in her section on ‘Conclusions’ Carolyn Aslan points out that although 
one or two rooms show traces of having been burnt most buildings were abandoned 
without traces of destruction, and that carbon isotype analysis provides evidence of drought 
stress suggesting rather that environmental factors were responsible. Even so, she hesitates 
on the essential significance of this; whether the succeeding Protogeometric phase should 
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be linked or not to a supposed Aeolian invasion, whether or not Troy became ‘Greek’ in 
this period. A similar issue developed in the succeeding Geometric period with the erection 
of the ‘Cult Building’ on top of the former Terrace House. Though there are obviously 
uncertainties in wider issues and particularly that of continuity or change of population, in 
terms of the material deposited on the site, the character and purpose, the continuity of 
religious significance seems assured and the position of the area in general Aegean history, 
its association with the wider Aegean area, clearly demonstrated from the nature of the 
offerings. 

This is a complex site and obviously one difficult to excavate. This publication of the 
results is splendidly and fully done and presents a thoroughly convincing analysis, with full 
illustration including a judicious use of colour wherever it is necessary and helpful. 

What, then, emerges from this? The contrast between Late Bronze Age Troy and its 
feeble Iron Age successor is, of course, most noticeable. Whatever lies behind the Trojan 
story, the contrast after the destruction and sack of the Bronze Age stronghold is a powerful 
one. That there were changes and movements of populations is another part of the story, 
part consequence, part, no doubt, influenced by external circumstances. The clear presenta- 
tion of what was found in the West Sanctuary emphasises this. Even if there were violent 
changes and movements, beneath all this can be seen a continuing thread of religious 
significance at the site and its variable structures and deposits. The precise cult, the nature 
of the deity or deities involved cannot be determined with any certainty. Aslan considers 
the identity of the deity on the evidence of the dedications deposited there. A preponder- 
ance of female figurines obviously points to a goddess. At one of the altars there is evidence 
for a specific kind of bird, a swan, goose or other water bird. The deity, then may well have 
been Artemis. Hellenistic evidence from the Sanctuary area points to Cybele, though there 
is a gap, a hiatus, in the Classical period, so continuity cannot be demonstrated. Even so, 
the persistence at least of the religious significance is telling, 

This is a fine and stimulating study and it receives a worthy publication in this splendid 
volume. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


P.S. Avetisyan, R. Dan and Y.H. Grekyan (eds.), Over the Mountains and Far Away: Studies 
in Near Eastern History and Archaeology presented to Mirjo Salvini on the Occasion of 
His 80th Birthday, Archaeopress Archaeology, Archaeopress, Oxford 2019, xviii+570 pp., 
illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78491-943-6 


This Festschrift does an admirable job in outlining Salvini's career (pp. iv-v, xiv—xviii), his 
importance for Urartian studies and the regions beyond, and his accomplishments in 
leading and reshaping institutions such as the now-named ISMEO (International Asso- 
ciation of Mediterranean and Oriental Studies). Some 62 papers are printed as tokens 
of appreciation. His lengthy bibliography is printed on pp. vi-xiii. In order to present 
the volume’s contents in some meaningful format, I will adopt — probably ineptly — the 
Urartian royal custom presented by Christiansen (pp. 134-43): an important responsi- 
bility in royal ideology and state administration was the safeguarding of the food supply. 
Inscriptions reporting the filling of granaries and amount stored were not meant to be 
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one to one counterparts of archives, but ‘monumental representations’ (p. 141). Hence 
I present the manner in which the results of Salvini’s 2014 inquiries into Urartu are com- 
plemented by this volume.! 

Salvini’s 2014 piece (page numbers in this paragraph refer to that article) introduced 
the study of Urartu and its historiographical problems to a wider scholarly audience by 
means of synchronic tables (Assyrian kings, Urartian kings), a series of photographs of 
important sites and inscribed monuments, and in the text inscriptions with translation. In 
a comparative perspective the kingdom (p. 311) ‘war ohnehin ein komplexes Gebilde von 
verscheidenen Ethne’. By the time of the successors of Ishpuini (early 830s; introduced 
worship of Haldi) the realm had expanded, evidence preserved of Urartian local governors 
(p. 320, Abb. 13) and a series of protecting garrisons. Although (p. 306) ‘das System der 
urartischen Provinzen nach dem Vorbild des assyrischen gebildet, besonders in Hinblick 
auf die Kontrolle des machtigen Gegners ...', it would be unwise to make of Urartu a 
“marsupial-Assyria’. 

Salvini not only published Urartian documents, but was responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the patrimony, as Isik (pp. 296-306) reports concerning the Van Museum: relics 
were neither a ‘plaything’ (p. 296) nor a prized ‘personal’ possession (pp. 301—02). 
Grekyan (pp. 244-63) recalls that the history of the Urartian scribal school was jump- 
started by Salvini’s publication of the Ayanis syllabary (p. 244), and now proposes that the 
school’s roots were in the Syro-Mesopotamian cuneiform culture through a ‘peripheral 
centre’ in the southern Armenian highlands which preserved the Middle Assyrian script. 
Genc (pp. 231-40) reports that only the western niche on Tushpa Citadel was inscribed, 
evidence of royal power (Sarduli II) and of an adaptation of Assyrian obelisks. Tremouille 
et al. (pp. 501-10) add a new (2018) fragment from the Bastam (Iran) swsi-temple and 
offer a survey of Urartian epigraphic documents found at the same site. 

Biscioni (pp. 74-89), writing at the suggestion of Salvini, bases the origin of the Urar- 
tian state on Masson’s 1997 model of the ‘Caucasian way to civilization’ (p. 74): social and 
economic differentiation, wealthy ritual burials, a martial aristocracy, and walled hill-forts 
serving administrative, settlement and military functions. By the Late Bronze Age there is 
the introduction if later Urartian style towers/buttresses (p. 80) and increased presence of 
irrigation systems (important to later kings). By the Early Iron Age Urartu had become the 
result of the long process based on the Caucasian way, local traditions the foundation upon 
which the kingdom grew (p. 86). Cifaralli (pp. 144-56) traced the interactions between 
Hasanlu and Urartu, tracing effects on each other’s culture (especially p. 153). Other pro- 
posals for the origin of Urartu are problematic due to imperfect ancestral memories and the 
desire for ancestors significant on more than a local scale. Maddoli (pp. 324-30) argues 
that by Strabo’s time increased Roman first-hand experience of the Armenian terrain sug- 
gested regional and urban organisation parallel to what existed in Urartu. Note that he cites 
(p. 326, n. 5) Bernard’s study on the supposed Thessalian origins of Armenia.” Petrosyan 
(pp. 386-90) attempts to trace the origins of the Urartu ruling elite to the Phrygians or 


! M. Salvini, ‘Urartu. Ein Imperium‘. In M. Gehler and R. Rollinger (eds.), Imperien und Reiche 
in der Weltgeschichte, Teil 1 (Wiesbaden 2014), 299-327. 
? P. Bernard, ‘Les origines thessaliennes de l'Armenia vues par deux historiens thessaliens de la 


génération d’Alexandre’. Topoi, Suppl. 1 (1997), 131-216. 
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a tribe close to the Phrygians (the Mushkians) who moved into the south-western Arme- 
nian highlands in the 12th century BC. Urartu's rulers had personal names which are Indo- 
European in origin. It is Schmitt (pp. 457—64, as opposed to Areshian pp. 1-8) who offers 
the most circumspect approach he considered the possible survival of Urartian names into 
Achaemenid times: evidence for toponomic continuity into Achaemenid times is exception- 
ally modest (p. 463). As for Armina = Urartu, ‘absolut nichts’ (p. 460). 

Gods and fortresses preserved Urartu, and there are a number of pieces on administrative 
matters. Badalyan er al. (pp. 34-45) reconsider Elamite tablets found in Armavir-Blur 
(Armenia): they belong to a structure associated with a susi-temple, a full description given 
of the tablets. Avetisyan et al. (pp. 9-18) describe the limited imprint the Etiuni confedera- 
tion left once Urartu placed strongholds in south Armenia. The Ayanis Fortress region, 
indicates Cilingiroglu (pp. 120—30), served military and other functions (shrines, vineyards, 
orchards, a town). Haldi's temple sat at the highest point. Zimansky (pp. 560—70), investi- 
gating the outer town, finds both ‘hieroglyphic’ and cuneiform scripts — the epigraphic mate- 
rial locally produced and used by the literate portion of the population. Seidl (pp. 465-75) 
examines the iconography of Haldi, proposing he was modelled on the Neo-Assyrian 
Ninurta of Nimrud. Badalyan (pp. 46-57) examines the Sun God Siuini, part of imperial 
grouping Haldi, Teisaba (weather) and Siuini. He is depicted as a god in a winged-solar- 
disk (p. 51, fig. 6), standing on a bull, thus a god of light and justice. The Tanahat inscrip- 
tion of Argishti II (ca. 713) refers to the ‘garrison of the sun god’ (per Salvini as on p. 48), 
while Philiposyan (pp. 418-29) indicates the temple priest of Siuini at Tanahat served as 
a garrison commander. Hmayakyan (pp. 292-95) demonstrated how a single site could 
have multiple fortresses, as did Argishtihinili: on the east, the ‘City of Haldi’, on the west, 
the like-named Argishtihinili. Petrosynan et al. (pp. 391-400) describe the first Urartian 
fortress (Solak I, on ‘Hill A’) found in the Hrazdan Valley of Armenia (2013). Fig. 7 
(p. 393) gives the fortress aerial view, fig. 9 (p. 398) illustrates how Solak I fits into the 
chain of fortresses protecting the Ararat Valley. 

Bobokyan etal. (pp. 98-105) discuss the non-belligerent Quera, protecting deity 
of springs and connected with agriculture, and suggest the deity developed from a pre- 
Urartian god. His cult is reflected in the presence of so-called Vishap or dragon stelae. 
Batmaz (pp. 58-64) argues the male apotropaic figures found near the storerooms of Rusa II's 
forts, besides warding off evil, may also be associated (as suggested by Grekyan on p. 62) 
with royal irrigation works. Good-luck charms? Two rock tombs are discussed: Konyar 
(pp. 307-11) indicates a new tomb (BG 90) was found at Tushpa Citadel in 2016. It dis- 
plays similarities with both royal and public tombs (p. 310). Kroll (pp. 317-23) publishes 
photographs and plans of a tomb originally found in 1998 at Yelpin, Armenia. Although 
closely similar to Urartian tombs and cult niches, it also possesses a rock-cut platform 
(fig. 7, p. 320). 

While most of Urartian history is based on inscriptions, the Assyrians display on the 
south-west palace at Nineveh, as reported ca. 652, a visit by Urartian envoys to Ashurbanipal 
(Hipp pp. 283—91). The background of the visit is the object of modern speculation, but 
its depiction a lesson to the unworthy Urartians, made to watch captives truncated for 
resizing. Erdem (pp. 207-11) describes Urartian policy toward nomadic people — permit 
settlement within the kingdom, use them as auxiliary troops (see also Reede pp. 440—53 
with Pinnock pp. 426—33 on mercenary adoption of customs and transport home of booty 
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from their service areas). Two additional notes on culture: Dan er al. (pp. 171-86) report 
the discovery of the oldest evidence for use of ‘Egyptian Blue’, found at Erebuni. Dara 
(pp. 187—90) argues that the original Urartian inscription on the Tul-e Talesh bracelet was 
truncated during a resizing. 

While I have not considered all the contributions offered, I believe a reading of Salvini 
2014, the present volume and Acta Iranica 51? will provide one with a solid introduction 
to Urartu and the progress made into its investigation. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


M. Baumann and S. Fröhlich, with the collaboration of J. Börstinghaus (eds.), Auf segelbe- 
flügelten Schiffen das Meer befahren: Das Erlebnis der Schiffsreise im späten Hellenismus 
und in der Römischen Kaiserzeit, Philippika 119, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 
2018, xiii+416 pp., illustrations (some in colour), map in end-pocket. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-447-10971-0/ISSN 1613-5628 


Some years ago I returned from the Faroe Islands, taking the last ferry of the season. In a 
fierce autumn storm, I experienced that travelling by ship is not always a pleasure. This 
I may contrast to the delectation of sailing on the Baltic Sea under good weather condi- 
tions. The volume under review here seeks to examine ancient experiences of travelling by 
sea and their textual representations. The editors adopt the narratological concept of 
'experientiality as advanced by Monika Fludernik in 1996 (pp. 2-4) — one of many coin- 
ages of literary theory actually essayed by none of the contributions.’ The main title is taken 
from a merchant’s funeral epitaph at Brundisium (p. 1). It should be added, that the 
periphrasis of ‘sail-flying ships’ repeatedly occurs in Latin literature; hence the anonymous 
merchant either uses a familiar saying (ein geflügeltes Wort), or, rather, alludes to Ennius, 
which is suggested by further formulas in the inscription.” The chronological scope of 
the papers, according to the subtitle, is the Late Hellenistic and High Empire periods; 
three papers, however, are set beyond this frame, covering late antiquity (Zwingmann 
discussing Synesius and touching upon Augustine; Höhler on Rutilius) and Early Hellenistic 
epigrams (Meyer). The papers, all in German, are arranged in three sections, mobility in 


5 S. Kroll et al. (eds.), Biainili-Urartu (Leuven 2012). 


! However, see already B. Harrah-Conford, ‘Be Here and Now: Experientiality in the Narrative’. 
Folklore Forum 17 (1984), 186-98. 

? Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum IX 60, 2: navibus velivolis magnum mare saepe cucurri. Ennius: 
Annals 380 (Skutsch); Tragicorum Romanorum Fragmenta Il, fr. 33 (Andromacha), fr. 151, 14-15 
(quoted by Cicero, De Divinatione 1. 67, probably from Alexander). Further 'sail-flying ships’: 
E. Courtney, The Fragmentary Latin Poets (Oxford 1993), Laevius fr. 11 (Helena); Lucretius De 
Rerum Natura 5. 1442; Virgil Aeneid 1. 224; Ovid Epistulae ex Ponto Á. 5. 42. On the inscription, 
see B. Tisé, ‘Osservazioni su CIL IX, 60’. In S. Alessandri and F. Grelle (eds.), Dez Gracchi alla 
fine della Repubblica. Atti del V Convegno di Studi sulla Puglia Romana (Galatina 2001), 155—70; 
A. Franzoi, 'Saggezza di mercante (CLE 1533)’. Rivista di cultura classica e medioevale 46 (2004), 
257-63. On Ennius’ reception in Roman literature including epigraphy: N. Goldschmidt, Shaggy 
Crowns. Ennius! Annales and Virgil's Aeneid (Oxford 2013), 17-35. 
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the Mediterranean: horizons real and fictive; nautics and gods: travelling under divine 
protection; and poetics of voyage by sea: the sea as space structured by literature. However, 
this arrangement appears to be misleading: against the background of the notion of 'expe- 
rientiality’ the congruity of the division of ‘reality’ and ‘fictionality’ for the first section 
may be questioned. Furthermore, papers assembled in the third section hardly address the 
construction of the sea itself. 

In contrast, many papers discuss different aspects of sea and sea voyages as signifiers for 
poetological reflection. Here we find some outstanding papers, namely Krasser interpreting 
Statius’ Propemptikon, Silvae 3. 2, as a companion for Maecius Caeler on his voyage to 
the East, Höhler, suggesting that Rutilius’ reditio can be understood not only as an account 
of a ship voyage, but at the same time as metapoetological reflection on poetry making, 
and Dunsch on the Hymn to Oceanus in the Latin Anthology, viewing the verses as the 
beginning of a didactic nautical poem, stressing also poetological dimensions. For those 
accepting the challenge to navigate through terminologically congested waters Hal offers 
an inspiring understanding of Virgil’s Georgics, stating that here linear seafaring as a cultural 
practice in opposition to cyclical agriculture should be comprehended as guiding the read- 
ing of the text. In the Satyricon one of the main characters, the stranding poet Eumolpus, 
as alter ego of Petronius himself, undertakes the direction of the storm and the eventual 
wreckage, as Egelhaaf-Gaiser evinces. 

Fortunately, there are further excellent contributions, covering a wide range of aspects. 
Thus, Bachmann demonstrates the mise-en-scène of contemplating a gallery of pictures as 
a virtual cruise: in /magines 2. 17 Philostratus adopts different designs to make the move- 
ment from image to image tangible in accordance to some sort of island-hopping. The 
different contexts of presenting seafaring in the poems of Horace are illuminated by Breuer. 
Meyer can show in what different ways Callimachus and Posidippus adopt and variegate 
the literary models of Hesiod and Homer against the ideological background of the Ptolemaic 
kings (and queens) as warrantors for wellbeing, especially on the sea. Descharmes stresses 
the maritime qualities of Aphrodite, Isis and Venus. Combining literary and archaeological 
evidence, she shows that Aphrodite and Isis retained this characteristic in the context of 
Ptolemaic royal dogma, while Venus as ideological progenitrix of the Julian-Claudian 
emperors lost this facet. In contrast, the opening chapter by Kirsten et al. issues technological 
and psychological aspects of ancient travelling by sea. The computer modelling of the 
ship wreck from La Madrague de Giens reveals that ancient merchant ships were safe even 
to modern standards.” Ancient references to the fears in turmoil can be explained as a 
consequence of the sopite syndrome, since ancient ships were very liable to rolling. This 
experience is mirrored in the different motives for going by sea in the Second Sophistic, as 
Fron demonstrates, drawing on a wide range on literary sources. In a brilliant paper, 
Schmidt argues, that the mention of the figurehead of the Dioscuri on the ship bringing 
Paul from Melite to Puteoli (Acts 28:11) displays irony against the background of the 
tension of (Christian) divine fate and human rational decision-making. 


3 It would be interesting to know whether the undulation of the hull including the danger of its 
breakage can be modelled. See the mathematical modelling by A. Pelzer, Systematische Auswahl von 
Masterfreiheitsgraden für die parallele Kondensation von Eigenwertaufgaben (Aachen 2001). 
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Less conclusively, Börstinghaus tries to determine the conversion of Aelius Aristides’ 
piety towards Zeus-Serapis to Asklepios during his sea voyage to Alexandria and back. As 
this is stated nowhere in Aristides’ works, this appears to be biographical speculation. Hell- 
wig’s contribution issues the circumstances of Cicero’s flight from Italy after Caesar’s assas- 
sination and his early return as presented in his First Philippic before the Senate. Though 
historically persuasive, the paper does not thematise the experience of travelling by sea. 

Unfortunately, four papers rather meet shipwreck. Benferhat’s contribution on Cice- 
ro’s Letters is not analytic, but primarily a compilation of Latin quotations, combined 
with guesses and open questions. Pilhofer presents not an essay, but a talk on Paulus’ 
routes in the Mediterranean, illustrated by some touristic photographs. Mindt unsuccess- 
fully tries to carve out something like a Flavian perception of the sea, concentrating on 
Valerius Flaccus and Pliny the Elder. While her observations on Flaccus are reasonable, her 
analysis of Plinian passages fails for wrong historical details — most strikingly by implying 
that Alexander the Great and his army went to India by sea. Finally, Zwingmann in an 
unstructured and awkwardly written paper discusses the representation of sea-voyaging 
women in ancient literature, namely by Seneca and Synesius. At the same time, she tries 
to establish a typology of travelling women, though hardly grounded on evidence. 

Notwithstanding the unconvincing contributions, the book assembles a lot of excellent 
papers. However, most of the papers contribute more to the understanding of the respec- 
tive authors and topics than to the ‘experientiality’ of travelling by sea. Here, there is some 
research to pursue. 


Saarbriicken, Germany UIf Scharrer 


C. Baumer and M. Novak (eds.), Urban Cultures of Central Asia from the Bronze Age to 
the Karakhanids: Learnings and Conclusions from New Archaeological Investigations and 
Discoveries, Schriften zur Vorderasiatischen Archäologie 12, Harrassowitz Verlag, 
Wiesbaden 2019, viii+463 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
447-11169-0/ISSN 0340-6792 


This edited volume encompasses a vast swathe of terrain and time. Those centred on the 
Mediterranean will discover more than 1000 settlements/cities — and not just in Bactria — 
and that neither the Minoans nor the Mycenaeans held a monopoly on numerous subdivi- 
sions of ceramics (cf. table of cultures at volume’s end; p. 99: conspectus of sites from Indus 
to Iran, 3000-1000 BC; p. 221: synchronic table of important Hellenistic-era Central 
Asian pottery assemblages). The time encompasses the period known in Western Europe 
as antiquity and a period with the imported name ‘mediaeval’, extending from the waning 
of the Sasanians to the final imposition of an Islamic or Mongol new order. The volume 
carries on the work of its distant ancestor, Frumkin’s 1970 volume on Soviet-era Central 
Asian archaeology.’ Like Frumkin’s, this work — save for abstracts — eschews Cyrillic. All 
essays and bibliographies are in English with the Latin alphabet. Soviet-era provincial are 


' G. Frumkin, Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia (Leiden 1970). The bibliography (see initial note 
on his p. xviii): pp. 158-207. Many of the regional publications have been renamed, the present 
volume will elucidate important changes. Also, a non-Cyrillic bibliography for Soviet and post-Soviet 
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replaced with present-day international boundaries, a matter of no concern to the ancient 
cultures studied. The subtitle is apt: discoveries made recently, built upon the work of 
predecessors, and now still in a process of revision. 

Christoph Baumer and Mirko Noväk outline the purposes of the 2016 Berne congress, 
which forms the basis of the volume (most of the oral presentations, absent those on 
Mongolia, appear in print): the emergence of urban centres, their economic forms, their 
interaction with other urban and non-urban cultures. Urban cultures with centres serving as 
hubs for transcontinental trade are found throughout the Bronze Age. By the beginning of 
the Iron Age settlements moved southward, were superseded by villages without monumen- 
tal architecture and an increased settlement by livestock breeders. Consideration is given to 
the influence of Hellenism (which replaced the Achaemenid), to Sasanian-era cultures, and 
to the urban and mercantile cultures of the Sogdians and Oghuz Turks. One difficulty 
which reappears is that (p. 1) ‘the meaning of the concept of urbanity changes across the 
Eurasian continent according to geography and climate’. Thus Gonur Depe (pp. 48-49) 
was only close to being a city (perhaps ‘city lights, not quite Broadway’?). Pugatchenkova 
had (cf. p. 75) assigned the still-shrouded Parthian New Nisa as possessing the three essential 
elements: central dwelling area, citadel, outlying suburbs. Stark and Kidd consider the 
question of when urban centres arose in Sogdia, a problem again discussed by Mantellini. 
Bonora finds that settlement patterns in the inner Syr Darya delta evidence a lack of the 
functions typical of a city, and calls for the reassessment of Tolstov’s earlier proposals. 


Turkmenistan (pp. 9-95) 

Kircho (pp. 9-27) reports on Altyn-Depe, a site investigated since the 1960s, and com- 
mensurate with that time publishes miniature line drawings (index pointers to fuller 
publications), some now enhanced with modern photographs. By the early Bronze Age 
(2500-2350 BC) specialised crafts helped form the economic basis for an urban settle- 
ment possessing monumental architecture. Gonur Depe, known from 1972 due to Victor 
Sarianidi, is the important site for tracing (2300-1500 BC) the Bactria-Margiana Archaeo- 
logical Complex. A conspectus of recent finds (Dubova pp. 29-53) points to ties with the 
Indus and Mideast, a complicated social structure, and well-planned monumental architec- 
ture. Hueber et al. (pp. 55-61) report on the geomagnetic survey for urban development 
and land uses.” Cerasetti et al. (pp. 63-72) present preliminary results for Togolak 1 
(Bronze and Iron Age urbanisation): changes in the Murgrab river (ca. 1300 BC) led to 
increased interactions with mobile pastoralists and a diversity in economic practices and 
strategies. Lippolis (pp. 73-84) reports recent work on the two Parthian Nisa: New Nisa 
the city proper (p. 82); Old Nisa was neither 4 nor the capital, but rather a ceremonial 
site, results of a planned organic project (p. 83). Kurbanov (pp. 85-95) discusses the 
2014-2015 survey of the Abiverd and Merv regions, an area possessing a very high con- 
centration of Sasanian-era sites. Lapses in earlier documentation (for example p. 87, n. 3, 
p. 89, n. 4) are compensated for by GPS (190 sites, with preliminary chronological divi- 
sions based on ceramics). 


work on Chorasmia may now be found on pp. 129-54 in M. Minardi, Ancient Chorasmia (Leuven 
2015), reviewed below at pp. 421-24. 

2 Now supplemented by N.A. Dubova er al. (eds.), Transactions of Margiana Archaeological Expedi- 
tion 7: Gonur Depe Studies 2014-2015 (Moscow 2018). 
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Uzbekistan (pp. 97-305) 

Bendezu-Sarmiento and Lhuillier (both, pp. 97-114; the latter, pp. 115-28) discuss Bronze 
and Iron Age occupancy. The major protohistoric sites of Ulug-Depe and Dzharkutan 
developed at different times (p. 100) and further work is required to determine whether 
peaceful north-south and east-west migration occurred. In the Early Iron Age fragmented, 
smaller villages became the norm (cf. p. 123, fig. 5). Genito (pp. 129-51) details initial 
finds from Kojtepa (near Samarkand), an agricultural settlement controlling nearby north- 
ern areas visited by pastoral nomads. Context for the site, which existed between Late 
Hellenistic and beyond Late Kushan times, is provided by an excellent archaeological 
bibliography (pp. 148-51). Uzundara fortress, writes Dvurechenskaya (pp. 153-62), part 
of the ‘Bactrian wall’ complex, is diamond shaped with triangular citadels plus barrier walls 
extending to the north-west (pp. 155-56, figs. 2, 3). Also present was a large food storage 
area. Coinage places the fort from Antiochus I to Eucratides and Demetrius. Kidd and 
Stark (pp. 163-83), then Mantellini (pp. 185-202) examine the problem of urbanisation 
in Sogdia — apparently absent until the 4th/5th centuries AD in the Bukharan region — 
and a problem to be resolved by further study of ‘agro-pastoralism’ (cf. pp. 177-79). 
Mantellini? focuses on the irrigation systems around Afriasab. Traces of urbanisation are 
found from the 4th century BC to the Ist century AD, in part explained by the relation- 
ships between settled farmers and semi-nomadic pastoralists. Omel’chenko (pp. 203-25) 
discusses Sogdian Paikend city. The clear stratigraphy of the pottery assemblages permits 
a mapping to Afriasab-period divisions. 

The following four studies focus on the ‘mediaeval’ period. Pozzi et al. (pp. 227-45) 
discuss Vardana (Vardanzeh), whose citadel possessed an original example of a Sogdian 
royal palace. Mediaeval and post-mediaeval pottery complexes at the site are examined 
by Mirzaachmedov er al. (pp. 247-60). Qarshovul Tepa in the south-west part of the 
Tashkent oasis (Sheyko er al., pp. 261-82) is of interest for investigation of urbanisation in 
the mid-Syr Darya basin. Karakhanid (10th-12th-century AD) Tashbulak (Maksudov 
et al. pp. 283-305) is a new highland site, but which lacks a dense residential quarter and 
fortification network, leading to the term ‘nomadic urbanism’. 


Tajikistan and Kyrgystan (pp. 307-85) 

The Sogdian town of Sanjar-Shah, contemporary with Panjikent (5th to 8th centuries AD), 
excavated in 2014—2015, elicited the earliest example of paper imported from China (writ- 
ing in Arabic letters). Part of the town housed craftsmen, and the ceramics were examined 
for possible technological connections with Panjikent (Shenkar and Kurbanov pp. 307-21; 
Kurbanov pp. 323-31). One may anticipate a dissertation on Sogdian ceramics from 
Abdurahmon Pulotov (p. 331). Lurje (pp. 333-48) discusses possible Bactrian designers for 
Citadel II in Martshkat (Hisorak), and for the surviving wall-painting in Citadel I. Torgoev 
et al. (pp. 349—63) report on the Buddhist monastery at Krasnaya Rechka (8th-13th centu- 
ries AD). The multiple fragments of clay sculpture and murals (for example, figs. 12, 13) 


? Also see S. Mantellini, ‘Landscape Archaeology and Irrigation Systems in Central Asia: A View 
from Samarkand (Uzbekistan). In D. Domenici and N. Marchetti (eds.), Urbanized Landscapes in 
Early Syro-Mesopotamia and Prehispanic Mesoamerica: Papers of a Cross-Cultural Seminar held in Honor 
of Robert McCormick Adams (Wiesbaden 2018), 169-203. Note Feinman's and Domenici's treatments 
of Mesoamerica. 
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call to my mind Khalchayan. Kolchenko and Rott (pp. 365-85) offer preliminary results 
of excavations at Novopokrovskoe 2, a site partially destroyed in the 1960s’ construction of 
the ‘House of Culture’ (some Buddhist objects were rescued’). 


Kazakhstan (pp. 387-443) 

Bonora (pp. 387—402) discusses the culture of Chirik Rabat (second half 1st millennium 
BC). As indicated above, a complete lack of evidence for typical city functions, but I advise 
the reader to compare Bonora’s concluding remarks (pp. 398-99) with Lippolis on Old 
Nisa. Karl Baipakov is represented by two posthumously published studies. The first focuses 
on the earlier settlement layers of ancient Keder (pp. 403-14), the second, on Kesken- 
Kuyuk-Kala (pp. 415-31), calls for the need to re-examine the urban and nomadic aspects 
of Oghuz settlement. The final study, Eder’s (pp. 434-43), on a Karakhanid-era fragment 
of glazed pottery from Taraz, demonstrates the multiple cultural interactions which 
occurred in Central Asia: along with Islamic symbolism, the fragment bears a female por- 
trait which combines Sogdian and Turkic elements, reflective of an ‘Iranian-Sassanid canon’ 
(p. 441). 

Thus arises the question of how to make use of these ‘learning and conclusions’. In 2007, 
Josef Wiesehöfer wrote a piece in which he expressed the hope that increased examination 
of West-East and East-West cultural interactions was a difficult, but within reach, objec- 
tive.* It is still uncertain whether basic survey courses will present the Bactria-Margiana 
Archaeological Complex as a counter point to Mesopotamia. It is more likely that mention 
will be made of Fort Uzundara in an ‘upper division’ course during the discussion of Antio- 
chus Is Anabasis and Euthydemus’ complaints about the ‘nomad problem’. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


H. Beck, K. Buraselis and A. McAuley (eds.), Ethnos and Koinon: Studies in Ancient Greek 
Ethnicity and Federalism, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2019, 415 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-12217-7 


The volume here reviewed represents the most recent foray into the study of Greek ethnic- 
ity and federalism, topics that re-entered the mainstream with the publication of Jonathan 
Hall’s Ethnic Identity in Greek Antiquity in 1997 (Cambridge) and the appearance in 2001 
of a collection of essays, Ancient Perceptions of Greek Ethnicity (Washington, DC), edited by 
Irad Malkin. Jakob Larsen's Greek Federal States (Oxford 1968) was also the subject of a 
substantial revision in 2015 by Hans Beck and Peter Funke (eds.), Federalism in Greek 
Antiquity (Cambridge), while study of the religious face of federalism was the subject of 
Peter Funke and Matthias Haake (eds.), Greek Federal States and their Sanctuaries (Stuttgart 
2013). Given this minor industry in ethnicity and federalism, which has produced such 
splendid scholarship as Emily Mackil's 2013 study, Creating a Common Polity: Religion, 
Economy, and Politics in the Making of the Greek koinon (Berkeley), the first question that 


^ ‘Alte Geschichte und Alter Orient, oder: Ein Playoder für Universalgeschichte’. In R. Rolllinger, 
A. Luther and J. Wiesehófer (eds.), Getrennte Wege? Kommunikation, Raum und Wahrnehmung in der 
Alten Welt (Frankfurt 2007), 595-616. 
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this volume raises must be, is there more to be said on the subject? The essays reviewed here 
make a convincing case for answering, yes indeed. 

Mackil’s opening chapter offers the kind of synthesis that orients the reader towards 
polyvalent readings of ethnos states. Ethnic identity might be operative, or ignored in state 
development. It might offer a stable platform for co-operation between communities, but 
it might also do so dynamically, changing form to suit circumstances. 

One institutionalised form of such co-operation was proxenia. Daverio Rocchi finds in 
the examples from Lokris proof that ‘the homogeneous natural environment and the simi- 
lar ways of life foster[ed] a natural-anthropic eco-system’ (p. 37). She sees these operating 
in a fairly restricting geographical zone, serving as a means of averting conflict. 

Petrochilos offers a more conventional approach in a study of West Lokris. Assigned 
a discrete geographical zone along the Corinthian Gulf from Antirrhion to Phokis, the 
Lokrians’ material culture is recorded on the base of various rescue excavations and read 
against the literary evidence. It is unfortunate to read a statement such as ‘it seems that the 
archaeological documentation corroborates Thucydides’ description of Hesperian Lokrians 
as a backward people — or at the very least as a unique people.’ Petrochilos is an advocate 
of the Doric Corridor theory, advocated by Kase and Zemmler in the late 1980s, that sees 
the western side of Parnassos as the major route for travel and communication between 
central Greece and the south. Petrochilos makes a strong case for seeing western Lokris 
developing in tandem with Opountian Lokris, at the other end of the corridor although the 
geography underpinning the interpretation raises unanswered questions. There is no discus- 
sion of the role of Doris, which lies between the two Lokrides, while eastern Lokris extended 
far east of the northern side of the Corridor, and was itself divided into Epiknemidian and 
Opountian Lokris. The fragmentation and aggregation that resulted in these states suggests 
a more complex process than just the migration of a single, original population. 

The Boeotian koinon is the focus of three complementary chapters. Schachter offers 
an overview that deftly charts the coming together of Boeotians at the instigation of the 
Thebans, and the emergence of a real Boeotian koinon precisely when the Thebans were 
destroyed. Ganter explores the emotional appeal of the koinon and reads sentiment, senti- 
mentality, pride and fear behind the continuous practice of dedications and honours 
providing the koinon with its life-blood. An interesting counterpoint is Post’s analysis of 
Boeotian practices in relation to neighbouring states, where he finds evidence for opportun- 
istic and ultimately not very successful policies of territorial expansion, partly undone by 
the Boeotians’ reputation for resorting to violence in their internal disputes. 

Some of the interpretive positions staked out by Mackil and developed in the Boeotian 
essays are picked by Giannakopoulos. Using the Chalkidian Embassy at Amarynthos as his 
starting point he teases out the fictive elements in the Euboean ethnic identity and observes 
the fluctuating conditions under which these were active or passive. 

Argos is brought into the picture in Alex McAuley’s chapter, which reads very well in 
conjunction with Daverio Rocchi. In addition to demonstrating a relatively late emer- 
gence of an Argive ethnicity, in the 5th century, McAuley make a fair case for the role 
of theoriai in harnessing regional co-operation and giving it a concrete form. His dating 
of the earliest Argive instance to a date between 420 and 410 is more guesswork than 
argument but the significance of the institution in the fashioning of a regional organisa- 
tion is unquestionable. 
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An outstanding contribution is that of Antonetti on the Aetolians. Combining the 
archaeology of Kalydon and Thermon with the myth traditions handed down by poets 
she deftly reveals the active development of an Aetolian ethnic identity expressed in coins 
and sculpture as well as in epigrams and epic in the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC. Focusing 
on the imagery of the jawbone and spearhead she teases out an iconographic language that 
allowed participating states to stake a claim to being Aetolian. The theme of negotiation 
and bargaining is also central to Rzepka’s treatment of Aetolian expansion in the essay 
following Antonetti’s. 

Sparta, so often the outlier in Greek history, occupies a similarly contrarian position 
in Ager’s treatment of Sparta’s relationship to the Achaian League. If the politics of co- 
operation is emerging as a theme in studies of Greek federalism, this is a salutary corrective. 
Ager, for example, notes crisply that ‘with few exceptions, the default setting for Spartan— 
Achaian relations in the third and second centuries was hostility’. Ager explores the heavy 
weight of accrued enmities that contributed to a pattern of emotional decision-making 
in the Peloponnese and artfully explores the position of Quebec in relation to Canada as 
a contemporary analogue to suggest how fragile federalism may be. 

The Achaian League is also the subject of Grandjean’s numismatic study. Her handling 
of the details of types, weights and distribution is a model of clarity, strengthening her 
conclusion that Achaian coins exhibit a high degree of homogeneity, raising the possibility 
that more than common agreements lay behind the phenomenon of common dies and 
central mints. Federal decision-making, perhaps? Another chapter devoted to the Achaian 
League, by Buraselis, uses a direct comparison with the Aetolian League under a series of 
headings, from magistracies to naval power. It is necessarily somewhat perfunctory, leading 
to the conclusion that both were finally unsuccessful in reconciling autonomy and local 
hegemony. A more perceptive analysis of the Achaian league is Rizakis’s comparison with 
the Lycian League. Not only does he offer an important discussion of the afterlife of both 
leagues in European and American thought, but he also shows how a type of peer polity 
interaction — if such a term is not anathema to the study of federalism! — led to a kind of 
recursive imitation of the one by the other. 

A different but equally important vector along which federal states might evolve con- 
cerned internal divisions, based on history and geography. Roy teases out these tensions in 
relation to the Arkadian League. Some of his findings must be considered provisional and 
it will be interesting to see if the final reports from the Mt Lykaion Excavation and Survey 
Project can shed more light on whether an Arkadian amphiktyony can be retrojected into 
the 5th century or whether the controlling power in the region at that time was the smaller, 
‘mini-federation’ of the Parrhasians. For the 4th century, however, his picture is convinc- 
ing: a region in which no single power could dominate willingly federated in the aftermath 
of Leuktra before splitting into two regional clusters dominated by Mantinea and Tegea 
some ten years later. 

The emergence of an Arkadian ethnic consciousness is nicely explored by Bearzot, who 
finds this expressed especially in the term phronema, and who finds in the Arkadians’ use 
of the Pelasgos myth a counterpoint to the Spartans’ manipulation of the return of the 
Herakleidai, itself a complex mixture of autochthony and exogeny. The tensions generated 
by regional Peloponnesian rivalries help to explain the distinctly militaristic character of 
Arkadian national identity. Bearzot develops her analysis further to investigate whether 
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federal states exhibit a commonality of interest that outweighed local and regional consid- 
erations, and through a careful analysis of the Arkadians’ relations with Thebes and Athens 
concludes that common federal experience was irrelevant to foreign policy. 

The ambiguous Thessalian koinon is the subject of Mili’s minimalist reading of that 
region’s federal state. She emphasises institutional flexibility, painting a picture of factions 
and individuals often acting at cross-purposes to the policies of the state. To a degree this 
depends on equating the fluidity of official terminology, and the non-appearance of official 
titles as signs of institutional indeterminacy, rather than fluctuations between order and 
disorder. Mili is certainly right to emphasise the ‘network of competing alliances that tran- 
scended the boundaries of single cities’ but it seems a very modest gain to conclude, “There 
might not have been a Thessalian political unit, but here was definitely something we can 
call a Thessalian society.’ 

Tensions are also key to the essay on Achaia Phthiotis by Haagsma, Surtees and 
Chykerda, who plot the emergence of an ethnic identity in the shifts between strictly local 
affiliations and supra-regional identity. Unlike some of the more focused essays in the col- 
lection, this chapter reads much more like the traditional local history of an understudied 
area. The reader is offered sections on the scholarship of ethnicity, the geography of the 
area and a thumbnail sketch of the regions few appearances in the big events of the 5th to 
2nd centuries. These are followed by a section on settlement patterns, drawing on older 
surveys supplemented by current un- or partially published projects such as New Halos 
and Magoula Plataniotiki. Concluding that this data offers evidence of a trend towards 
centralisation and urbanisation the authors then turn their attention, somewhat abruptly, 
to coinage. The reason soon becomes clear: they read the iconography of the coins as an 
indicator of a ‘dual relationship between polity and region’. The argument, however, relies 
on a number of assumptions. Many of the coins from the eastern, coastal side of the region 
bear the monogram AX. This is not evidence for a formal league, they assert, but it is evi- 
dence ‘of a successful appeal to a sense of regional belonging rooted in the past, an appeal 
that was probably influenced by the Macedonian authorisation of freedom and autonomy’. 
Some readers will be left unconvinced. Others may be put off by a theme running through 
the final sections, namely that Panachaian cults are an early Hellenistic phenomenon 
actively encouraged by Macedonian rulers ‘to win over the goodwill of a reluctant local 
population.’ 

Psoma’s treatment of the League of the Chalkideis also resembles an abbreviated local 
history. It begins with a discussion of the distinction between an Einheitsstaat and a Bundes- 
staat, before proceeding to reconstruct the internal workings and external policies of the 
federal state in northern Greece. Psoma is particularly alert to the position of the Chalkidians 
in relation to the superpowers of the 4th century, Sparta, Athens and, closer to home, 
Macedon, but much of the chapter reads as an extended response to Zahrnt’s scholarship 
on the Chalkidians and her judgment that the League of the Chalkideis is ‘an interesting 
phenomenon, which was ultimately short lived’ does not suggest that the Chalkidians 
should be seen in any way as paradigmatic. Other studies of smaller federal states, such as 
those by Roy and Bearzot on the Arkadians, accomplished more. 

Another marginal location, Thesprotia in the north-west, is the subject of Dominguez’s 
contribution. After recounting the region’s Homeric credentials Dominguez then reviews 
recent archaeological work. From here the analysis moves to a consideration of Dodona as 
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a cult centre and the role it played in forming Thesprotian identity. Somewhat occluded by 
this is a debate regarding the role of the Molossians, rivals of the Thesprotians for the con- 
trol of Dodona, a debate with which Dominguez chooses not to engage directly. The parts 
of this essay seem at first somewhat discordant but a useful concluding section allows the 
reader to follow the overarching argument. 

Panagopoulou’s chapter deals with the Macedonians and adopts an excellent strategy. 
Instead of reviewing disparate bodies of evidence for the region, she foregrounds her study 
with a brief summary of Hatzopoulos’s heterodox view that the division of the Macedonians 
into four regional districts was not a Roman imposition but the work of Philip II. This 
leads Panagopoulou to suggest that the letters M, E and P on Antigonid coins may stand 
for meris, a really interesting idea. Supporting evidence is slim, she acknowledges, 
but the broader picture she paints of minor ethne gradually being assimilated into a larger 
body is convincing, even if the exact dating remains elusive. More problematic is the ques- 
tion of how the Makedones 'determined the new profile of the Makedonian state after 
167 BCE’ (p. 376). The answer lies, according to Panagopoulou, in rejecting Polybius’ 
description of the Macedonians as &/0euc dvras Snuoxpatiniig ual ouvedpiannig roAıreiac 
(31. 2. 12). The inversion of the Polybian tag is rhetorically neat but it also relies on a lot 
of supposition, especially regarding deliberative practices and political culture that are 
largely not in evidence. 

It is fitting that a volume arising from a revision of older views on ethnicity and federalism 
should end with the most explicitly revisionist essay, that by Hans Beck. Drawing on Brian 
Rose's archaeological work and Holt Parker's study of dialects, Beck argues that the founda- 
tions of earlier reconstructions of the migration that was fundamental to Aiolian ethnicity 
are a phantom. In fact, with Hesiod and, to a lesser extent the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, as 
guides, Beck postulates a migration of Aiolians from Asia Minor to Boiotia. A neat reading 
of Pindar Nemean 1 leads him to identify local aristocratic genealogies as the causa causans 
for assertions of ethnic identity. More importantly, Beck calls attention to the yawning gap 
between the place of the Aiolians in the Panhellenic genealogies and their sparse presence 
in Central Greece. Ethnicity here emerges as more than a question of identity, but also as 
a spectrum that looks very different depending on the vantage point, local or regional, from 
which it is surveyed. 

As with any volume consisting of so many essays, readers will enjoy some contributions 
and find less of value in others. It does seem, however, that the volume has demonstrated 
that the study of ethnicity and federalism remains a significant part of the way historians 
have to address the world of ancient Greece. In the future, however, it would be desirable 
for such omnibus volumes to involve a much higher degree of actual collaboration. There 
are very few indications that the authors engaged with each other's contributions. (Ironi- 
cally, one of the few cross references, n. 43 on p. 374, is a mistake!) Various essays dealt 
with numismatics yet without ever acknowledging each other. A number made reference 
not just to myth in general but the Pelasgians in particular, again with no sign of speaking 
to each other. Moreover, this is a field where a few names have come to dominate: Hall, 
Malkin, Beck, Mackil, Buraselis, Freitag and Ulf come immediately to mind. The volume 
would really have gained from an introductory essay that explicitly laid out some of the 
trajectories and subjects that these scholars have established as fundamental, a statement 
of the status questionis, or failing that, a conclusion that, ideally, was shared among the 
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participants prior to final submission. But these are perhaps personal guibbles. Taken 
together, the essays of this volume make a real addition to our understanding of ethnicity 
and federalism. 


University of Pennsylvania Jeremy Mclnerney 


A.M. Berlin and P.J. Kosmin (eds.), Spear-Won Land: Sardis from the Kings Peace to the 
Peace of Apamea, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 2019, xv+289 pp., illustra- 
tions, 47 pp. of colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-0-299-32130-7 


Sardis was the capital of the Lydian empire and the seat of an Achaemenian satrap, and it 
was also a prominent city during the Roman era. The intervening period, however, is less 
well known and so this book devoted to the history and monuments of Sardis from the 
4th to the 2nd century BC is a valuable contribution to our understanding of one of the 
most important ancient cities in western Asia Minor. Individual specialists discuss the city’s 
history, archaeological monuments, numismatics, and cult practices, while additional essays 
on the Lydian countryside and on neighbouring cities place Hellenistic Sardis in a regional 
framework. 

Part I discusses the city’s history and urban development. Although the book’s principal 
focus is on the Hellenistic period, the opening chapter by Nicholas Cahill is a valuable 
overview of the Lydian and Persian-period phases of Sardis. As Cahill shows, earlier efforts 
to reconstruct the pre-Hellenistic city rested on a misreading of the impact on Sardis of 
the Persian destruction, which resulted in the depopulation of its urban core. Investigations 
of the early Hellenistic levels reveal a return to the older Lydian city and the creation of 
a new urban centre there. 

Essays on Hellenistic Sardis occupy the rest of this section. Andrea Berlin’s discussion of 
several pottery assemblages ranging from the 4th to 2nd centuries BC offers a persuasive 
reading of the changing circumstances of ordinary residents of Sardis. While avoiding the 
facile equation of pots equal people, her essay shows how the establishment of Seleucid rule 
and the creation of the polis of Sardis are reflected in changing pottery preferences, from 
Lydian and Achaemenid styles to the increasing prevalence of Greek wares. Berlin’s essay 
forms a good lead-in to Paul Kosmin’s review of the convoluted political and military scene 
during the long 3rd century BC. Using literary sources, epigraphical documents, and 
archaeological evidence, Kosmin produces a convincing portrait of Sardis’s transformation 
from Anatolian city to Greek polis and its role in Seleucid efforts to control western Asia 
Minor. 

Coinage also furnishes important insights into Hellenistic Sardis. Jane DeRose Evans’s 
study of numismatic finds shows how the official mints of the Seleucid rulers reflect their 
hotly contested struggle for hegemony over the city, with a number of short-lived issues 
marking frequent turnovers in royal rule. Equally interesting are the civic coins, issued by 
the city of Sardis itself, reflecting both the economic strength of the city and pride in its 
heritage, visible in the choice of coin images. 

Two essays present evidence for religious cults in Hellenistic Sardis. Frances Gallart 
Marqués discusses a group of terracotta figurines of Cybele from the early 3rd century BC, 
found under the later theatre. While every figurine depicts the deity as an enthroned female 
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with lion and tympanum, her regular Greek iconography, each piece is unigue, made from 
a different mould. Gallart Marqués proposes that they formed part of a votive deposit in a 
local shrine. This seems plausible, although the fabric of the figurines and the location of 
the deposit suggest that the figurine group formed part of a household shrine, one that was 
abandoned when the theatre was built. Fikret Yegiil introduces Sardis’s most prominent 
architectural monument, the Temple of Artemis. Although the Artemis sanctuary and its 
altar were in use since the Lydian era in the 6th century BC, the temple, a large, impressive 
Ionic structure, was first built during the later 3rd century BC by the Seleucid dynasty. 
It was a way of advertising Seleucid prominence in the city while connecting the newly 
established Hellenistic polis to its celebrated Lydian past. 

No city exists in a vacuum, and the essays in Part II position the urban development of 
Hellenistic Sardis in the wider landscape of western Asia Minor. Christopher Roosevelt 
discusses settlement patterns in rural Lydia. His analysis shows that during the Hellenistic 
period rural Lydia was organised around large estates, many of them land grants from 
Seleucid kings. Their owners derived profits from their landholdings, and in turn furnished 
taxes to the ruling monarchs. Together with a network of fortresses and military outposts, 
they helped safeguard agriculture and transportation systems in the Sardis region. The Lydian 
countryside also continued to be home to numerous cult centres honouring local deities. 
Evidence for cultic activities increases during the Hellenistic period and many sanctuaries 
appear to have come under more centralised control. Roosevelt’s discussion highlights how 
essential such survey work is in creating an integrated picture of a city’s relations with the 
countryside that supported it. 

The next chapters move beyond Lydia to analyse Sardis’s relations with three other centres 
in Hellenistic Asia Minor. Ruth Bielfeldt’s discussion of the relations between Pergamon and 
Sardis offers a fascinating look at these two prominent sites, both with fortified acropolises 
dominating fertile river valleys. The tale of the two cities, at first allies and later bitter 
enemies, encapsulates Hellenistic power politics. Of particular interest is Bielfeldt’s emphasis 
on the role of indigenous religious cults, including the cults of Meter Asporodene on Mamurt 
Kale and of Zeus Sabazios, which offered spiritual connections between the two cities. 

Sabine Ladstatter contributes an overview of Hellenistic Ephesos. Like Sardis, Ephesos 
was an old city that was re-founded and repopulated during the Early Hellenistic period. 
The city was rebuilt on a grid plan and integrated more closely with the older Artemision, 
but its principal areas now centred on the harbour, as the city became a major port. Its 
value as a as a gateway to roads leading east across Anatolia and also to the Aegean and the 
west made Ephesos a point of contention between competing Hellenistic dynasties, causing 
the city to change hands several times. Yet the newly enlarged Hellenistic city flourished, 
laying the groundwork for the impressive Roman city in succeeding centuries. 

Gordion is the third member in the Anatolian trio around Sardis. Elspeth Dusinberre’s 
synthesis shows how the older Phrygian city evolved during the later Classical and Hellen- 
istic periods from an imperial centre to a small town of craftsmen, farmers and herders. 
While Gordion remained open to external transportation routes, especially north to the 
Black Sea, it was largely out of the loop of Hellenistic royal power politics. 

Susan Rotroff offers a different perspective on Hellenistic Sardis through a comparison 
between the ceramics of Sardis and Athens. Though these two cities had little contact 
during the Hellenistic period, both show significant changes in the ceramic material, 
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signifying real changes in social habits and political allegiances. Many of the older shapes 
used in the symposium, especially the drinking cups, disappear and are replaced by differ- 
ent types of vessels whose origins can be traced to the costly metal vessels used by 
Hellenistic kings, the Seleucids for Sardis and the Ptolemies for Athens. As Rotroff persua- 
sively argues, fashions at the top of the social scale found their way down to the ceramic 
workshop. 

The book is an attractive production, richly illustrated with high guality colour and 
black-and-white plates. Misprints are few, although there are a few lapses in the biblio- 
graphy. As a whole, the work offers a vivid picture of Hellenistic Sardis and significantly 
enhances our understanding of the history and cultural life of western Anatolia during three 
critical centuries. 


University of California, Davis Lynn E. Roller 


M. Bietak, P. Matthiae and S. Prell (eds.), Ancient Egyptian and Near Eastern Palaces, vol. 2, 
Proceedings of a Workshop held at the 10th ICAANE in Vienna, 25-26 April 2016, 
Contributions to the Archaeology of Egypt, Nubia and the Levant (CAENL) 8, 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2019, 256 pp., illustrations (several in colour). Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-11183-6 


This book presents a series of studies on ancient Near Eastern and Egyptian palaces delivered 
at a workshop organised by Manfred Bietak and Paolo Matthiae which took place in Vienna 
in April 2016. It comprises four sections, ‘Palaces in Mesopotamia’, ‘Palaces in the Northern 
Levant’, “Palaces in the Southern Levant’ and ‘Palaces in Egypt’. The two Levant sections 
form by far the largest element. 

The Mesopotamian section begins with a paper by Jean-Claude Margueron entitled ‘Palais 
“mésopotamiens”: status questionis’, setting out problems and definitions, asking what exactly 
is meant by the term Palace for buildings which we interpret only on the basis of incomplete 
remains. He gives examples of Mesopotamian palaces from the 4th millennium onwards with 
the defining evidence of contents such as documents of monarchy and the presumed function 
of rooms, particularly ‘throne’ rooms. Next, Federico Buccellati gives an account of the AP 
palace at Urkesh, and then David Kertai discusses Assyrian Throne rooms. 

The section on the northern Levant contains six papers. Alexander Tamm discusses 
Palace F at Tell Chuera in the light of Early Syrian Architecture. Next, Frances Pinnock 
writes on “The Royal Palace G of Early Syrian Ebla: Structure and Functions’. Then Paolo 
Matthiae looks at “The Architectural culture of the Middle Bronze Age Palaces of Ebla in 
a Historical Perspective’. Nathalie Kallas discusses ‘Local Building Traditions and Foreign 
Influences. The Levantine Middle Bronze Age Palatial Structure’. Peter Pfälzner follows 
with “The Modularisation of Palatial Architecture in 2nd Millennium BC Syria’. Finally 
Luigi Turri writes on the ‘Decentralisation of Power in a Late Bronze Age Syrian City: The 
Lower City Palace at Qatna’. 

There are three papers in the next section, on the southern Levant. Pierre de Miroschedji 
discusses Early Bronze Age palaces there. Assaf Yasur-Landau and Eric Cline look at “Activity 
Areas within the Last Palace at Kibri’ and then Ann Killebrew considers ‘Iron Age Palaces in 
the Levant’. She begins with a section on Bit-Hilani palaces in the northern Levant. 
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Finally, from Egypt and Nubia Manfred Bietak discusses the palace of the Middle king- 
dom at ‘Bubastis: A Palace for a King or a Provincial Administrative Centre?’. Charles 
Bonnet looks at ceremonial palaces in southern Egypt, and then follows this with a paper 
on the Palace of Menenou at Doukki Gel, a mere 700 m from the Nubian capital of the 
kingdom of Kerma. 

The definition of the buildings discussed in these papers as palaces depends on the 
evidence that they fulfil and support the functioning of a monarchical form of government. 
Since the system appears to persist throughout the period for which there is evidence, from 
the Early Bronze Age to the Ist-millennium BC Iron Age it is not surprising that the build- 
ings show an essential continuity of form, though each individual example will only survive 
for a limited period, due to the manner and materials of its construction. Confusing though 
the individual plans may appear on paper they will inevitably comprise all the different 
elements necessary for the maintenance of monarchy. They therefore have elements relevant 
to political, religious, administrative and social functions. They must include a throne room 
where the monarch will preside over gatherings. In addition to all this there will be a resi- 
dential section for the monarch and his family, room for records and related documents, 
including cuneiform. There will also be storage, certainly for supplies necessary to the 
maintenance of the ruler and his family, perhaps also as part of taxation and trade. The 
result of all this is a recognisable and continuing type of building despite the agglomeration 
in a single structure of all the different elements and the consequently confusing plans. 

The papers here presented necessarily depend on interpretations of the plans, since for 
almost all of them that is all that survives. Pfälzner’s paper on the Palace of Qatna is par- 
ticularly valuable here, showing that the plan was conceived and executed as a unity, 
comprising recognisable modules which each pertain to particular functions. He is able to 
point to the emergence at this time (the palace seems to have existed from the 18th to the 
14th centuries BC) of a central module comprising a large square room preceded by two 
rectangular rooms in parallel which functioned as the area of official royal functions, social, 
political and religious. 

More difficult is any appreciation of the superstructure of the palaces. From the point 
of view of the architectural historian the Levantine palaces are a disappointment. All that 
survives from them is their foundations, footings and floors. The reason for this comes clear 
in the paper by Kallas, especially her fourth section on the geomorphology of the Levant 
and the availability of building material and her fifth section, building materials, construc- 
tion and technique. She points out that, generally speaking, despite the availability of what 
could be good quality building stone, walls are normally of mud-brick, i.e. sun dried brick. 
Foundations may be of stone and the footings of walls are often of stone, even using quite 
sizeable orthostats, but the rest of the superstructure is of sun dried brick, which of course 
dissolves once a building is abandoned and roofless. She makes clear, though, that sun dried 
brick has real advantages, in particular that the resulting thickness of the walls keeps the 
rooms of the palaces cool. 

In the following paper Pfälzner gives a restoration drawing of the external appearance of 
the Royal palace at Qatna and internal restorations of halls A and C of its central module. 
The external view, on its hill top overlooking the neighbourhood, has all the architectural 
charm of a Cold War bunker. The restoration of hall C shows a peristyle of four quite 
substantial columns and a central roof opening, which he suggests interestingly may have 
inspired the similarly arranged hall at the Mycenaean Palace at Pylos, though there is some 
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difference in their chronology. His restoration of Hall A raises another constructional and 
architectural problem. He gives the dimensions of this room, proved by the surviving foun- 
dations, as 20 m wide by 41 m long. His restoration of the roof reguires single beams 
across the entire width, meaning a length for each beam of at least 21 m. This, of course, 
is much greater than even the largest individual beams employed in the roofing of Greek 
temples. Presumably this would reflect the availability of Lebanese cedar beams, but even 
so each beam would have been more than half the length of the trunk of a fully grown tree. 
Their weight, together with the weight of the roof they carried, which, though presumably 
flat, would have had to be waterproof, would have been considerable. In his restoration 
drawing of this room Pfälzner gives each beam supporting struts coming at an angle to 
the wall. All these beams would have exerted pressure on the walls which, being of sun 
dried brick would have needed reinforcement, sleeper beams to spread the weight of the 
horizontal beams, while the angled struts would also have been fixed to vertical posts con- 
tained within the walls. Altogether, this would suggest a timber framework as well as brick 
construction for the walls. 

The materials listed by Kallas for the floors at Qatna and Ebla are cement, concrete/ 
compressed lime, clay/adobe, mud/beaten earth, plaster, paved flagstone/stone slabs, pebble/ 
cobbles and wood. Given these materials and methods for floors one would expect the brick 
walls at least to be plastered, and, indeed, there are references to this. A further presumption 
is that these walls, at least in the more important rooms, would have been given painted 
decoration, not merely as an architectural enhancement but also to reflect the status and 
function of the rooms. 

This book gives a good overall introduction to the form and nature of the palace struc- 
tures in the Near Eastern areas, despite the unavoidable gaps in the archaeological evidence. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


J. Bouzek, Art and Mind: The Development of Human Mind as Seen Through the Art, 
Nakladatelstvi Triton, Prague 2018, 279 pp., illustrations, 48 pp. of plates and 36 pp. 
of colour plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-80-7553-562-7 


Art and Mind is written by the acclaimed Czech archaeologist Jan Bouzek, who has been 
involved in many archaeological projects both in the Mediterranean and the Czech Republic. 
It is the outcome of the insights that B. developed through his many years of lecturing 
and researching. He demonstrates, indeed, an extensive knowledge and deep understanding 
of ancient Greek art and culture particularly, but also a wide familiarity with world 
archaeology. 

The book is divided into six parts. Part 1 examines the artistic expression of the pre- 
philosophical mind, which, according to B., describes the state of cognitive development 
of humans from the Palaeolithic period to the end of the Bronze Age, examined mostly 
through the cultures that flourished in the eastern Mediterranean and Greece. Part 2 exam- 
ines the development of art and culture in Greece from the Iron Age to the end of the 
Hellenistic period. Part 3 concerns Etruscan culture, as well as cultures developed by groups 
on the Italian Peninsula, considered as marginalised, such as the Piceni or the Peucetans. 
The art and culture of the Iberians, Scythians, Thracians and Celts are also examined. 
Part 4 focuses on Roman culture, which, in B.’s view, encouraged more individuality than 
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Greek culture, expressed mostly through realistically rendered portraits. Part 5 examines the 
emergence of modern thought in Europe during the Middle Ages. Finally, Part 6 presents 
the thought of non-European cultures such as the Arabian, Chinese and Japanese, while it 
also includes the cultures of Mezico and Central and South America. There is introductory 
matter, a Conclusion and a bibliography, while the book is complemented with ample 
pictures, many of them coloured. 

The aim of the book is very ambitious. It attempts to trace and reconstruct the develop- 
ment of the human brain as reflected in the development of art. Art, being a form of 
expression, is indicative of the way a culture perceives the world. B., however, argues that 
it expresses the complexity the human mind reached in each chronological period. The 
main idea of the book, therefore, is that artistic expression evolved throughout history and 
that this progress is a direct reflection of the evolution of the human mind. B. argues that 
the human mind developed from a simple state to a more complex one and that conse- 
quently a diachronic presentation and analysis of artistic expression would provide insight 
of this progress. Art is strongly connected to the culture that produces it and at the same 
time culture is shaped by artistic perception. Art and culture, therefore, reflect the ideology 
that defines a particular society, as well as the state of complexity it has reached. Neverthe- 
less, even the definition of complexity, when talking about a culture, is problematic and it 
is my personal opinion that a reconstruction of the mental processes of modern humans 
based on an evolutional model, from more simple processes to more complex ones, is rather 
simplistic. Even more, one can suggest that the association of this process with the develop- 
ment of art, argued by B., limits the analysis of art and does not take into consideration 
the diverse conditions that influence in each case the development of artistic expression. 

B.’s argument is not always clear and at times the book feels more like a textbook on 
the history of art which, however, demonstrates his in-depth knowledge of the subject. 
There are ample figures and photographs but rarely is there a clear connection between 
them, the text and the argument. The use of studies on cognitive psychology to back up 
some of B.’s interpretations might have strengthened his argument, but, unfortunately, 
they occur very rarely. Finally, the book has been translated from Czech, regrettably with 
imperfections, and there are also few spelling mistakes. 

The subject of the book is quite philosophical while the chronological period and geo- 
graphical area it treats are very wide, making the argument at times difficult to follow. 
However, B. himself acknowledges the fact that many of his ideas need further analysis — 
and this is indeed true. The book is rather a first attempt to treat the subject and as such it 
is thought-provoking and sets the foundations for further research. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


S.G. Chrissanthos, The Year of Julius and Caesar: 59 BC and the Transformation of the Roman 
Republic, Witness to Ancient History, Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore 2019, 
xvii+179 pp., 5 maps. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4214-2970-0 


The book casts a wider net than its title would suggest. Using a technique more often 
encountered in thrillers, in the Prologue Stefan Chrissanthos plunges the reader right in the 
middle of the action, with the dramatic and momentous events of the Forum violence, here 
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dated to April 4th, 59 BC. Having thus captured his audience's interest, he takes a step back 
and, in Chapter I, the book’s longest, describes the events leading down to the emergence of 
the First Triumvirate and the election which saw Caesar and Bibulus becoming consuls, 
including the previous careers of Caesar, Pompey and Crassus. The next chapter examines 
in detail the occurrences of the year 59, both those which led to the outburst of violence and 
its consequences. The last chapter follows the events of the subsequent year, 58, dominated 
by the erratic personality of Clodius; and the Epilogue takes a look into the future, down to 
Octavian’s victory at Actium and the end of the Republic. Along the way, C. takes every so 
often a detour into areas which he deems necessary for further explanations, such as the 
structure and functioning of the assemblies, the senate and the magistrates; the Roman 
‘revolution’; the elections process; corruption and violence in Roman politics, and more. 
Thus, readers less familiar with the inner workings of politics during the Late Republic are 
able to follow the events and understand their background and significance. 

A number of appendices offer concentrated additional information for the interested 
reader. They include a (somewhat confusing) diagram of Roman Republican government; a 
cast of characters, from Afranius to Vettius, giving brief notes on 76 persons present in the 
book, even those mentioned only briefly; a chronology of main events of Roman history, 
from the founding of the city to the fall of the Republic; a discussion of the ancient evidence 
for the events of the year 59, including Cicero, Asinius Pollio, Cassius Dio, Plutarch, Sue- 
ton, Livy and Sallust, their sources, backgrounds and stands on the events they describe; a 
minute chronology of the year under discussion, with the arguments for and against the 
exact day or month of various events, especially the momentous day of the Forum violence; 
and a glossary of terms (on Roman institutions and politics, places, roads and buildings, 
deities and historical events) encountered in the book, from aedile to via Sacra. A brief chap- 
ter on selected further reading leads the reader through the highlights of the vast literature 
on this subject, from introductions to Roman history through works on Roman government 
and politics, biographies of the main protagonists and on to Colleen McCullough’s Masters 
of Rome series. There are also maps of the Roman empire in 60 BC, of Rome, the centre of 
the city, the Forum area and the Forum itself, detailed enough to allow the reader to follow 
the movements of the characters; the only other illustration is a statue of Caesar. 

Thus, the book aims, and succeeds, in reaching a vaster audience of non-specialists 
without detracting from the high standards appropriate to an academic work. Another 
major aim is to justify the choice made in selecting this particular year for a detailed treat- 
ment, by emphasising the crucial importance of the year 59, and especially of the outbreak 
of violence in the Forum, which is presented as ‘the beginning of the end of the free state’ 
(p. 101). C. nuances this with caveats about the ailing state of the Roman Republic or the 
fact that violence had been employed in Roman politics before, but then goes on to state 
that ‘it is possible that the republic would have died even if the events of 59 had never 
occurred’, Are we to take it that, had they never occurred, the Republic would still be with 
us? This reader supposes that this overemphasis on the events of 59 is due less to a philo- 
sophical reflection on kairotic moments that change the face of the earth and the course of 
human history than to C.’s falling in love with his subject and tending to see it oversized 
against a fading background. 

It is however a very good read, giving a compelling account of a series of momentous 
events, couched in a language that flows easily and is lively without being facile. It sometimes 
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errs on the side of the sensitivities of its (presumed) readers: the repeated references to the 
chasm yawning between the rich and the poor may appeal to student-debt-ridden contem- 
porary Americans, they do less than justice, however, to the complexities of ancient Roman 
society. But overall, it is a useful gateway for anyone interested in entering the maze of 
Roman history. 


Babes-Bolyai University, Cluj-Napoca Ligia Ruscu 


M. Cifarelli (ed.), Fashioned Selves: Dress and Identity in Antiquity, Oxbow Books, Oxford/ 
Philadelphia 2019, vii+248 pp., illustrations, 16 pp. of colour plates. Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-78925-254-5 


Fashioned Selves is a collection of 16 papers presented in the ‘Approaches to Dress and the 
Body’ sessions at the Annual Meetings of the American Schools of Oriental Research in 2016 
and 2017 and in relevant sessions at the Annual Meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America in 2018. The contributors investigate different dimensions of dress and body 
ornamentation through the examination of evidence drawn from various sources, such as 
physical remains of textiles, written references and artistic representations of dress, body 
ornamentation, body markings, even funerary goods as supplements to the deceased’s body 
attire. The papers cover a large geographical area, from Central Asia and the Near East to 
the Graeco-Roman world, and a wide chronological period, from prehistory to Roman 
times. The volume is divided into four parts according to the type of evidence examined 
and is complemented by a number of figures and coloured plates. 

The idea that runs throughout the book is that dress and ornamentation are not static 
means through which identity is stated, but dynamic components with an agency that 
creates, embodies, negotiates, even subverts or destroys identities. The contributors are pre- 
occupied with a diversity of issues, including old questions, like the association between 
dress and identity and the validity of such simplistic connections, as well as more nuanced 
aspects of dress and body ornamentation, like the skin as an attire, or the agency of colour. 

Part One (‘Funerary selves’) investigates the use of dress in reflecting or constructing 
gendered, social, ethnic or communal identities in the funerary context. Thus, in the case 
of the Middle Bronze Age pastoral community of Quizqala in Azerbaijan, the deceased’s 
attire and ornamentation state social position and differentiation and are in accordance 
with the size and type of tomb constructed (Swerida and Nugent). Dress can also be used 
as a means to state social and cultural cohesion and inclusion, as the choice of male attire 
in Roman Palmyrene funerary reliefs indicates (Heyn and Raja). However, the association 
of material culture with ethnicity is problematic and the case of the Syro-Mesopotamian 
toggle-pins found in tombs in Kültepe Kane’ reminds us of the complexity of the subject 
(Highcock). 

Part Two (‘Sacred fashions’) examines dress in ritual and sacral contexts and reveals its 
role in transforming the identity of the individual. The use of masks and costumes to alter 
the identity of the wearer and reinforce her status in shamanistic or religious contexts, is a 
well-known practice. The association of masks with women in the Late Bronze Age Near 
East is particularly significant since it enlightens their part in masked ritual performances 
involving possession, a role traditionally reserved for men (Stein). The potential of dress 
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imbued with sacred associations is indicated in the case of ancient Israelite religious prac- 
tice, where the body of the high priest, through the sacred attire, becomes the meeting 
point of the mundane and the divine world, giving to the Israelites access to God (Palmer). 
Another aspect of dress and ornamentation with references to the religious and supernatural 
sphere concerns colour, an often-neglected aspect of dress. Through its symbolic associa- 
tions, colour in Minoan Prepalatial adornment seems to have played a role in stating and 
negotiating social and religious identities in an emerging complex society (Colburn). Body 
ornamentation also includes scarification, with diverse symbolisms. The biblical texts indi- 
cate that scarification in Israelite society was associated with divine protection and was 
restricted to individuals with religious authority (Fox). Dress and ornamentation not only 
demarcate identity but also construct gender as Helle demonstrates in the case of the 
ancient Near Fast. Even more important, however, is the ability to manipulate gender and 
reinforce, reverse, even subvert it through the transference of objects imbued with specific 
gender associations, a particularly valuable observation to keep in mind when interpreting 
the archaeological evidence. 

Part Three (‘Communal selves’) focuses on subjects that view dress as an element express- 
ing group identity, whether ethnic, religious, cultural or social (Kawani, N’Shea, Hen- 
sellek). Dress, then, is used as a marker that differentiates a group. In this case, it is the 
dress and its symbolic connotations that construct the identity of the group, an identity 
that can be appropriated through the manipulation of the dress, as the case of the adoption 
of the fringed skirt by men in 6th-century Elam indicates (Kawani). Nevertheless, the asso- 
ciation of attire with ethnic identity, such as the case of the ‘feathered’ headdress attributed 
to the Philistines, can pertain to an oversimplified connection with negative percussions in 
the interpretation of the archaeological record (Verduci). Finally, the skin is rarely consid- 
ered as an attire, regardless of its ample symbolic connotations, as the case of the ancient 
Greek anatomical armour and images of nude warriors suggest (Haworth). 

In the fourth part (‘Beyond identity’) the emphasis is on the senses, particularly tactility 
and the sensorial relationship between dress and body. The authors focus on the issue of 
one’s perception of one’s own body and its relationship with dress and ornamentation. 
They examine the dynamic influence of personal ornaments and their iconography, such 
as Minoan sphragistic objects (Anderson), on the body; dress as a painful sensation in 
Mesopotamian culture (Thomason); or as a boundary in Achaemenid Persia (McFerrin). 

The book is an important contribution to the study of dress and body ornamentation. 
The diversity in the cultures, cases and aspects examined render it a thought-provoking 
read. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


M.A. Cobb (ed.), The Indian Ocean Trade in Antiquity: Political, Cultural and Economic 
Impacts, Routledge, London/New York 2019, xii+237 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-1-138-73826-3 


The book is composed of ten chapters divided into three parts with two other chapters 
serving as the Introduction and a brief Conclusion, coupled with a substantial index. 
The work covers an array of peoples who participated in the Indian Ocean trade in 
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antiguity from 300 BC to AD 700. The volume stems from a research panel held in 
Dublin 22-25 June 2016. The contributors are drawn from a range of fields using a variety 
of methodologies especially in light of new archaeological and literary evidence that have 
been discovered at numerous international sites. The result is a valuable contribution to 
a field that is increasingly becoming collaborative across disciplines. In this regard, the book 
acts as a useful model for future endeavours on the subject. 

Part One, “The Western Indian Ocean: A Developing Trade’, consists of four chapters, 
and emphasises the participants who developed trade networks and nodes as well as how 
trade changed over time due to the expansion of geographical knowledge of the Indian 
Ocean. In ‘From the Ptolemies to Augustus: Mediterranean Integration into the Indian 
Ocean Trade’, Mathhew Cobb argues that the Roman period inaugurated by Augustus’ 
incorporation of Egypt into the empire was less a period of abrupt change from the Ptole- 
maic era for the participation of the Mediterranean world in Indian Ocean trade than it 
was a continuation of it. The Augustan Period, as he terms it, is marked by significant 
developments of growth and expansion of private commercial trade practices begun under 
the Ptolemies. The line demarcating the Ptolemaic and Roman periods is one of transition 
rather than a fundamental rupture of what had come before it. Augustus is credited with 
having set in motion a series of developments: construction activity of Myros Hormos and 
Berenike, new sources of finance and participants, diplomatic initiatives, and a variety of 
reforms of the administrative structure in Egypt. 

Leonardo Gregoratti, ‘Indian Ocean Trade: The Role of Parthia’, examines the role of 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf as extensions of the Indian Ocean trade during the 
Parthian empire with ‘the Arsacids and their political subjects’, namely the Characenian 
kingdom (p. 7), facilitating a commercial network with Egypt, southern Arabia and South 
Asia. He also considers how Palmyrene merchants affected the mercantile activity in this 
region. He concludes that the Parthians were far more involved as participants than they 
have been credited, and that their participation should be understood as synergistic: when 
the Parthians annexed Characene they inherited trading activities with Palmyra. 

Himanshu Ray in Chapter 4, ‘Ethnographies of Sailing: From the Red Sea to the Bay 
of Bengal in Antiquity’, focuses on coastal architecture and its relationship with groups of 
seafarers and land travellers. The purpose is to establish the context of religious architecture 
on the western South Asian coastal plain, followed by an analysis of fishing and sailing 
communities and coastal centres, within the framework of the Indian Ocean maritime net- 
work. The result is a complex understanding of how maritime communities composed of 
various groups of individuals in different occupations shaped religious establishments. 

In ‘Pathchworking the West Coast of India: Notes on the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea’, 
Federico De Romanis examines chapters 38-58 of the Periplus, especially 53. Using the 
location of a cluster of islands situated between the emporia beyond Kalliena and that of 
Limyrike, he seeks to determine what factors led the Perzplus anonymous author to estab- 
lish his conception of the coastline of the Indian west coast. Unlike Pliny’s chapter on 
Indian Ocean seafaring, the author of the Periplus successfully combined numerous sources 
on the varied sea routes to India to form a comprehensive reconstruction of India’s western 
coast. The purpose is to understand how the author accomplished this task, and to assess 
the degree to which the author is consistent. The intent is to determine what allowed this 
author to succeed where others, notably Pliny, failed. 
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Part Two, “The Indian Ocean and Cross-Cultural Engagement: People, Commodities 
and Society’, is composed of three chapters that examine the social conseguences of the 
consumption of goods stemming from Indian Ocean trade and how these goods affected 
cultural and economic developments within particular societies. The section opens with 
Raoul McLaughlin’s, ‘Indian Ocean Commerce in Context: The Economic and Revenue 
Significance of Eastern Trade in the Ancient World’. The chapter draws on the author's 
previous works dealing with the Roman economy to analyse further his Eastern Commercial 
Revenue Model. He suggests that this model indicates that the Indian Ocean trade in the 
early Imperial period created about 30% of Roman revenues. The model is based on quan- 
titative deductions from literary and archaeological sources. He begins with an analysis of 
the evidence that he uses to ascertain Roman finances, and moves quickly to the evidence 
that he has worked out for the scale of Indian Ocean trade. He ends by arguing the model’s 
usefulness for contextualising the Roman economy as it has appeared in a series of recent 
works by various scholars. 

Pierre Schneider in Chapter 7, ‘Erythraean Pearls in the Roman World: Features and 
Aspects of Luxury Consumption (late second century BCE-second century CE)’, takes 
issue with Neville Morley’s argument! that the Roman consumption of Eastern commodi- 
ties is absent in literary and archaeological testimony. Schneider uses pearls in the Indian 
Ocean trade to demonstrate that such an examination is not only possible, but provable. To 
do so, he has divided the work into sections. The first is an historical overview of Roman 
consumption of pearls from the Hellenistic period to the late 2nd century AD. In the second 
he takes a thematic approach by investigating the social consequences of Roman craving 
for pearls among the lower classes. In so doing, he presents a different understanding of 
what is meant by ‘luxury’: what commodities qualify as such, and for whom were these 
items destined. 

Frederick Asher rounds out this section with ‘India abroad: Evidence for ancient Indian 
maritime activity’, in which he argues that Indians travelled widely over the western Indian 
Ocean and South Fast Asia in the second half of the Ist millennium AD. Emphasis is 
placed on how Indians must have established commercial networks by creating diasporic 
communities, especially in South East Asia, as evident in a variety of religious, literary and 
architectural manifestations. Although those undertaking ocean voyages were threatened 
with demotion of their caste status, Hindus along with their Buddhist and Muslim counter- 
parts participated in mercantile activities throughout the Indian Ocean. 

Three chapters form the last section of the book, “The Indian Ocean Influence on Literary 
Culture’. This portion of the book focuses on how the Indian Ocean trade affected the 
development of literature as part of the cultural and intellectual exchange that occurred 
between different societies. Fiona Mitchell, in “The Universe from an Egg: Creation Narra- 
tives in the Ancient Indian and Greek Texts’, examines the depictions of these mythic 
narratives drawing on the image of an egg at the time of creation to demonstrate connec- 
tions between different locales and the kinds of intellectual concepts that were exchanged. 
Narratives about the eggs provide an opportunity to glimpse how cultural transmission 
occurred in antiquity. In this regard, myths offer one example of the way in which people 


! "The Early Roman Empire: Distribution’. In W. Scheidel, I. Morris and R.P. Saller (eds.), The 
Cambridge Economic History of the Greco-Roman World (Cambridge 2008), 570-91. 
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in the ancient world shared ideas, even though these ideas need not have served the same 
function. Their commonalities, however, provided the mechanism by which notions of 
time, and the origin and nature of the universe were shared. These narratives thus reflect an 
“intellectual trade’ (p. 187) that passed between the Graeco-Roman world and India. In 
“The Impact of the Indian Ocean Trade on the Ancient Novel’, Juan Sänchez Hernändez 
examines the influence of Indian Ocean trade on two Roman comic-realistic novels, Petronius’ 
Satyrica and Apuleis’ Metamorphoses, and on three Greek works: Xenophon’s Ephesiaca, 
Achilles Taitus’ Leucippe and Clitophon and Heliodorus’ Aethiopica. He focuses on showing 
how these authors employed references to goods imported from the east and references to 
the kinds of individuals who participated in Rome’s eastern trade to make their narratives 
factual and believable. As is the case with Mitchell’s contribution, the result is a social and 
intellectual consequence of the trade and commerce that flowed between the Mediterra- 
nean, India and Ethiopia. 

The collection ends with Marco Palone’s ‘Between Egypt and India: On the Route of 
the Ancient Novel’. This focuses on the cross-cultural exchanges manifest in the Greek 
novel and its Indian counterpart, the kathä, between what he styles as the Indian and Hel- 
lenistic worlds in the 4th century BC to the 4th century AD. A comparison and contrast 
between both reveals similarities of embedded narratives, which he holds is an overlooked 
important feature of the Greek novel. A second feature is what he terms ‘narrative sustain- 
ability’, which along with the first-person narrator serves as evidence of an author’s over- 
sight. A third feature is the anonymity of the author of either the novel or the kathä. 

Taken as a whole, the book offers a fresh and sophisticated promise for how the future 
of Indian Ocean studies will trend by laying out ‘paradigms’ and ‘possibilities’. The book 
will complement any academic library and will be of use as much to the scholar as to graduate 
students and advanced undergraduates alike. 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 


A. Coskun and D. Engels (eds.), Rome and the Seleukid East: Selected Papers from Seleukid 
Study Day V, Brussels, 21-23 August 2015, Collection Latomus 360, Société d’Etudes 
Latines de Bruxelles — Latomus, Brussels 2019, 512 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-90- 
429-3927-1 


“Anchors Aweigh’ for Seleukid Study Day: here, papers selected (and added) from the 
August 2015 conference. Pp. 9-18 (with extensive bibliography, a feature in all the 
papers) outlines the chronology and the results of past study days; the major problems 
here considered outlined on p. 19. Altay Coskun’s epilogue (pp. 457—79) presents a sum- 
mary of the results of the inquiries: the Seleucids are done in by their own in-fighting 
which worsened in the 2nd century BC thanks to Ptolemaic and Roman manipulation, 
compounded by the loss of the Iranian and Babylonian sectors. Pompey (p. 475) “finally 
liberated the Near East of this plague’, i.e. the existence of ‘Los Seleukidillos’. In most 
cases the emphasis in the papers falls on the western sectors of the empire, said papers 
divided into the empire under Antiochus III, the empire after Apameia, Asia Minor in 
transition from Seleucid rule, Roman-Judean ‘contacts’, and finally two important contri- 
butions on Babylonian matters. 
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The papers on Antiochus III (pp. 25-156) focus on the potential influence of cultural 
endeavours on the activities of politicians and those recording their deeds. Coskun 
(pp. 27-60), in his discussion of the Illian-presented letter (Suetonius Claudius 25. 3), 
suggests the time of fabrication might fall when Caesar controlled Asian Minor (Strabo 
13. 1. 20, pp. 53-54). This putatively antique juxtaposition of founders (Seleucus I) and 
descendants (Illians, Roman officials) makes perfect sense and must have won the admira- 
tion of the historian-princeps. Marijn Visscher (pp. 61-85) offers interesting proposals 
concerning literary influences on the Seleucid court and its officers. | suggest it is surpris- 
ing that Hegesianax did not emphasise that Thrace, a fount of disorder now credited with 
the destruction of two founders (Seleucus I, Aeneas, cf. pp. 68-70), would now be set 
into order by Antiochus and his like-named son, establishing peace where none existed 
before. Eran Almagor (pp. 87-133) discusses how echoes of the Persian Wars (East vs 
West) its way into contemporary propaganda, both the Romans and Seleucids assigned 
the role of Persians. His discussion of the four ways to by-pass difficulties in determining 
the true nature of propaganda warfare may be illustrated (as in no. 3) with a modern 
fabricated(?) example (the reader is left to determine falsehoods and veracities): “There are 
some in Japan who argue that the Chinese inability to govern themselves in a civilised 
fashion and to maintain the slightest semblance of public hygiene were the causes for 
a delay in a second Tokyo Olympiad, just as 80 years ago." Kyle Erickson's paper 
(pp. 135-56) discusses the Seleucid ruler cult and Antiochus’ unsuccessful efforts to 
establish a more central control, thereby leaving Berenice and other important priestesses 
only the role of an overseer (p. 152). 

The period after Apameia (pp. 157-275) meant that from Rome one might expect an 
embassy out of bounds in behaviour, heads filled with thoughts to lay down the law in 
Seleucia. Upon arrival — everyone had matching togas — these senatorial ‘upper-class twits’ 
would proceed to insult local officials, try to set fire to objects already surrounded by 
water, and taunt the pachyderms. Nick Sekunda (pp. 157—72) discusses the presence of 
elephants in the empire after Apameia, apparently the result of an animal transfer by 
Seleucid relative Demetrius I of Bactria following his conquests in India. Although the 
royal prosopography remains speculative and the Romans possessed none of F.C. Selous's 
skill in elephant tracking, one may sure that these elephants, although distant descendants 
of Indra's Airavata, remained flightless. Rolf Strootman (pp. 173-215), pointing to the 
limited geographical extent of the Polybian symploke, argues that Antiochus IV, as did 
Seleucus IV, sought to build a network of friendly poleis, the Daphne fiesta repositioning 
the Seleucids as a leading Aegean power. Antiochus’ motivations (p. 203) were ‘ideological 
and honor-driven'. 

Benjamin Scolnic’s ‘reading backwards’ (pp. 217—54) finds evidence that Antiochus 
learned while at Rome how religious persecution could help define society (pp. 217, 218, 
237—40). I am unconvinced by this sapientia nova, or that Mithradates, i.e. Antiochus, 
“decided to change his name with the consent of his Roman captors and Athenian friends’ 
(p. 248). An altered line from Frank Lozano here suffices: cuentos extraños, inventos que 
inventas tu. Richard Wenghofer (pp. 255—75), ignoring any Achaemenid-era evidence, writes 


! The standard study remains S. Collins, The 1940 Tokyo Games: The Missing Olympics (London 
2007). 
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about the ‘feudal structure’ of the Seleucid state (p. 255), its ‘formal characteristics’ under- 
developed (p. 256) — but this is based on late 20th- and early 21st-century perceptions of 
the state. How would one recognise an ‘abstract notion of a Seleukid state with its own 
indentity (pp. 258, 264)? Cherchez la vache? 

The surrounding Anatolian states are more fortunate (pp. 279-356). Germain Payen 
(pp. 279-307) writes that although Seleucid prestige in Anatolia diminished, the dynasty, 
supported by marriage alliances made with other states (the extent and depth of which 
remain indeterminate), ‘reste présent en tant que figure idéologique d’autorité’ (p. 301). 
Alex McAuley’s account of Cappadocia (pp. 309-32) describes the local dynastic network 
of previous Seleucid vassals in which Rome displayed little interest as regards internal 
dynastic machinations, even as duelling emissaries arrived at the Senate. Christoph Michels 
(pp. 333-52) provides an important corrective to Thonemann’s Attalid ‘Sonderweg’. The 
Attalids maintained many similarities with the other Anatolia kingdoms. P. 352: 'Attalid 
self-representation remained in line with the rest of the Hellenistic World.’ 

The two discussions of Judea and Rome (pp. 353-99) try to make sense of the diplo- 
matic relations between the states, Coşkun (pp. 355-88) arguing for a ‘triangular epistolary 
diplomacy’ (await his planned work, p. 355), while Dabrowa (pp. 389-99) is convinced 
Hyrkanos knew the importance of good relations with Rome. What is important here is the 
Judean perception of Rome evidenced in 1 Maccabees. Judea highly appreciated Roman 
friendship, which became a pillar upon which Judea rested (p. 356). This is an echo of the 
view assigned Cato (Plutarch Cato Maior 12. 7) that Roman words came from the heart, 
as well as Virgil Aeneid 6. 851-853 (hae tibi erunt artes), eventually becoming a topos in 
modern empires (in East Africa, British talk is cheap, but the Germans have good hearts). 

The last two papers pass from the Aegean to Babylonia (pp. 401-56). David Engels 
poses the question (pp. 483—533) of where are the Seleucid Babylonian soldiers — they 
appear in astronomical tablets. No mass buyout from service, not unfit, not potential 
rebels in disguise: these soldiers, just like the others, were equipped with standard Graeco- 
Macedonian military equipment. Thus Polybius’ notation that some at Daphne (30. 25. 
3) had Roman-like armour raises an interesting question: potential military innovation 
under Antiochus IV? Gillian Ramsey (pp. 435—56) focuses on the military structure for 
Babylonian defence, first attested in 229 BC: the four generals and the officer in charge of 
them. They were (p. 445) a ‘cadre of ethnically diverse and well-connected military leaders’, 
who occasionally went off the rails in times of crisis (pp. 445—48). A similar structure was 
kept in the Parthian era? 

In sum, an interesting collection, although like the Weltreich it studies there is some 
need for epanorthosis. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


? Now see the numismatic study of the Seleucid east on the eve of the 3rd-century Parthian incur- 
sions and the steps local officers took to maintain coinage: L.W.H. Taylor, ‘Birds of a Feather, Brothers 


in Arms: The Coinage of Andragoras and Sophytes’. AJN 31 (2019), 21-79. 
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C. Coulot, Citharam iam poscit Apollo victor: Architektur und Bauornamentik der Scaenae 
frons des augusteischen Theaters von Arles, Tübinger Archäologische Forschungen 30, 
Verlag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2019, vii+431 pp., illustrations. ISBN 978-3-89646- 
861-1/ISSN 1862-3484 


The theatre at Arles, unlike the amphitheatre there, is not very well preserved, robbed of 
most of its stonework, which was taken for the construction of churches, but with fragmen- 
tary sections incorporated into mediaeval fortifications. Even more noticeably it has fared 
less well than its near twin at Orange. Christophe Coulot gives a general account of the 
theatre and its history, its position, on an elevation within the city and its relationship to 
the town plan, followed by its subsequent fortune and the sequence of investigation of its 
remains. He gives a clear overall account of its arrangement, its orchestra and the support- 
ing structure of the cavea which indicates its close similarity to Orange, the cavea being of 
equal (to within a metre) dimension. He also looks at precedents in Italy itself for its form, 
with good references to their publication, but without illustrations. These comparisons attest 
to a date for the theatre at Arles of 30-25 BC, a date which he repeats in each catalogue 
entry for a surviving element from the scaenae frons. 

This catalogue is the core of C.’s book which lists all the identifiable fragments of the 
stage building’s architectural embellishment, almost entirely made from imported Luna 
marble. They survive in the area of the theatre itself, with some others in the collection of 
the Departmental Museum of Ancient Arles (whether on display or in the storerooms) or 
in the fascinating cryptoporticus of the city’s Forum. Also listed are two Corinthian capitals 
which had wandered away, one to nearby Tarascon, a little way up the Rhone, and another 
in more distant Autun. 

At the theatre two columns of the scaenae frons still stand, with their linking architrave. 
Of the rest, the supporting foundations and superstructure are only partially preserved, 
with gaps in the podium which once supported the other parts of the columnar arrange- 
ment. Of the disiecta membra carefully listed, described and illustrated in C.’s catalogue by 
far the greatest number are cornice blocks. C. gives the dimensions of all of these, and 
though their height measurements are markedly variable (presumably reflecting their state 
of preservation) they fall into distinct groups, belonging to colonnades of differing dimen- 
sions. The largest blocks, measuring ca. 0.50-0.505 m high, would seem to belong to the 
entablatures over the two pairs of columns (one of which is the pair still standing) that 
formed a porch in front of the main central door of the fagade. The next group (ca. 0.40 m) 
includes some larger examples (ca 0.425 m) which might belong to the pairs of columns 
coming over these porch columns, the others belonging to the main bottom colonnades, 
with a series of cornices ca. 0.39 m high belonging to a middle row of the main facade and 
a series at ca. 0.30 belonging to the top colonnade. 

C.’s account of the cornice blocks gives a full and illustrated description of the decoration 
on the horizontal surface between the modillions. Far less elaborate than the decoration used 
in the major Augustan buildings in Rome, such as the Temple of Concord, only a short 
time later than the Theatre at Arles, they mostly have four-petalled rosettes of differing 
shapes and treatment. Varying forms occur on the same block. Whether this is a deliberate 
design variation or the result of different craftsmen’s work they can hardly have been notice- 
able from the stage, let alone the seats in the cavea. 
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The stage building itself comprised a line of rooms whose front wall facing the cavea is 
on a straight line except for the large central apse which opens to the main door with the 
separate porch in front of it. In the middle section of the front wall to left and right of this 
apse were the flanking doorways of the normal three door fagade, set back from the main 
line of the fronting colonnades which were here interrupted. 

C. makes an attempt (Abb. 224b) at a reconstruction of the fagade’s completed form 
which he clearly states is hypothetical, and which is obviously incomplete. It is essentially 
based on his study of the fallen blocks, together with the remains of the wall to which the 
facade was attached, particularly the plinth at the bottom of the wall on which the lowest 
range of the columns stood. This indicates the column spacing. 

C. was not able to examine the substructures and foundations which are now concealed, 
and had to rely on the information already published from past excavations. For this he 
gives in Abb. 56 the complete plan of the theatre taken from J. Formige’s 1914 discussion 
of the theatres at Arles and Orange. This leaves an over-wide gap in the facade colonnades 
at the two side doorways which need to be filled either with a return of the main colonnades 
(as at Orange) or (perhaps less likely, given the chronology) a columnar porch in front of 
the doors as in the much later theatre at Sabratha. 

C.’s study of the surviving elements is very thorough. His account of the material 
remains presents and analyses them so that it is possible to compare the theatre with that 
at Orange even though there remain gaps in our full understanding of its original form. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


S. Court and L. Rainer, Herculaneum and the House of the Bicentenary: History and Heritage, 
The Getty Conservation Institute, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2020, viii+168 pp., 
colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-60606-628-7 


Sarah Court and Leslie Rainer’s volume is published by the Getty as part of its Conserva- 
tion and Cultural Heritage series, the purpose of which is to make accessible to the general 
public information on culturally significant sites. The book is an account of the history 
of Herculaneum and the House of the Bicentenary in particular, as well as a description of 
some of the restoration and conservation works since the rediscovery of the site. The book 
is divided into nine chapters, accompanied by notes, suggested reading, illustration credits 
and acknowledgments, and it is richly illustrated with coloured photographs and plans. 

The ancient town of Herculaneum was one of the smaller ones destroyed in AD 79 by 
the eruption of Vesuvius. According to the legend, it was founded by Hercules upon his 
return from the west following one of his exploits. At the end of the 3rd century BC the 
town was incorporated officially in the Roman state and developed into a provincial centre 
that enjoyed a relative elevated status. The prosperity of the town is indicated by its public 
buildings, such as the Forum, theatre and baths, the many shops that attest to a flourishing 
commerce, as well as by the lavishly decorated town houses and the luxurious villas built 
on the seafront at the town’s outskirts. 

As the title suggests, and as is clearly stated in the Foreword by the Director of the 
Archaeological Park of Herculaneum, Francesco Sirano, the book does not limit itself to 
a description of the House of the Bicentenary, but engages with the whole site, highlighting 
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its significance not only in terms of its archaeological remains, but also its symbolic dimen- 
sion and use in claims of historical and political legitimacy. 

The authors describe the site’s topography and the story of its discovery and excavation 
(Chapter 1, ‘In the Shadow of Vesuvius’). They narrate the history of the town and the 
region of Campania in general from prehistory up to the 2nd century AD (Chapter 2, “The 
Town of Hercules’), reconstruct vividly the town’s everyday life until its destruction, and 
present an intense account of the volcano’s eruption and its aftermath. Herculaneum was 
rediscovered in 1709 and the first excavations were conducted by Charles VII of Naples 
(Charles III of Spain) in the 1730s through a network of tunnels due to the high accumula- 
tion of volcanic material that had buried the town (Chapter 3, “The Underground City’). 
The authors place the initial investigation of the site in its historical setting and emphasise 
the symbolic dimension of the particular discovery for Charles VII and the consolidation of 
his authority, thus touching upon the thorny relationship between politics and archaeology. 

In addition to politics, the history of the site is intertwined with the development of 
archaeology as a discipline and the authors depict this change in the excavation techniques 
applied to Herculaneum, from the 1730s investigation and the open-air excavations of the 
19th and 20th centuries up to the present (Chapter 4, ‘Excavation and the Open-Air 
Museum’). The description of the site (Chapter 5, ‘Reading the Ruins’) with an emphasis 
on specific houses, significant for their architectural layout and elaborate painted decora- 
tion, paints for the reader a vivid picture of the ancient town, its everyday activities and 
the level of sophistication it had achieved. 

The House of the Bicentenary is situated in a prime location on the main street of 
the town, the Decumanus Maximus, and comprises the largest town house uncovered in 
Herculaneum. It took its name by its excavator and restorer, Amedeo Maiuri, who began 
his investigation in 1924 and wanted to commemorate the first official exploration of the 
site two centuries before. In addition to the artistic value of the house the emphasis on it 
(Chapter 6, “The House of the Bicentenary’) is certainly due to the Institute’s involvement 
in its restoration (a conservation project on the decorated surfaces of the tablinum), but 
also to the fact that its conservation has been the result of a successful international part- 
nership that serves as an example. The Herculaneum Conservation Project, a collaboration 
between the Italian heritage authority and Packard Humanities, comprises a multidiscipli- 
nary team responsible for the preservation of the site. The creation of the Archaeological 
Park of Herculaneum, a management structure, in 2017 was a further step to guarantee 
protection. 

The reader is also introduced to the magnificent wall and floor decorations uncovered 
at the site, as well as to technical information concerning their production (Chapter 7, 
“Wall Paintings and Mosaics’). The account of the conservation works conducted at the site 
from the early 19th century onwards (Chapter 8, “Conserving a House and a Heritage’) 
demonstrates the difficulties in preserving such large and complex open-air sites. Sites such 
as Herculaneum and Pompeii are particularly demanding in terms of conservation and 
protection, necessitating constant vigilance and regular maintenance. 

The aim of the book would have been incomplete if the authors had not touched upon 
the relationship between the site and the local community of Ercolano and by extension the 
general public (Chapter 9, ‘Ancient Town, Modern Town’), emphasising the need to encour- 
age the public to embrace the site in order to secure its safeguarding. 
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The book is a fascinating read with ample information that covers a wide spectrum of 
subjects related to the ancient town, from the conservation of its remains and the different 
styles of Roman wall-painting to the history of the region from prehistory to the present 
and the way that politics interfered with Herculaneum’s rediscovery and excavation. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


M. Dana and I. Savalli-Lestrade (eds.), La cite interconnectée dans le monde gréco-romain: 
Transferts et réseaux institutionels, religieux et culturels aux époques hellenistique et impe- 
riale, Scripta Antiqua 118, Ausonius, Bordeaux 2019, 340 pp., illustrations (several in 
colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2-35613-242-0/ISSN 1298-1990 


‘Network theory’ emerged in ancient Greek history shortly after 2000 as an obvious con- 
sequence of contemporary globalisation and all its aspects (migration, multiculturalism, 
the partial demise of nation states, etc.), widespread dissatisfaction with the heuristic util- 
ity and comprehensiveness of the structuralist and formalist polis-centred approach and 
centre-periphery paradigm, and important developments of the concept of ‘network’ and 
of network analysis in sociology, biology and the exact sciences. In the last two decades, 
several historians have made significant attempts to appropriate ‘network theory’ to ancient 
Mediterranean studies, i.e. to stress connectivity between individuals and groups, under- 
stood as a continuous and multilateral process and as a factor of utmost importance for 
understanding the complex functioning of ancient cultures and the way historical changes 
occur. Some of the most notable theoretical and practical results were reached in Irad 
Malkin’s A Small Greek World: Networks in the Ancient Mediterranean (Oxford 2011), 
Kostas Vlassopoulos’s Greeks and Barbarians (Cambridge 2013) and in the collective 
volumes published after the conferences held in Rethymno (2006) and Dublin (2009) as 
Malkin et al. (eds.), Greek and Roman Networks in the Mediterranean (London 2009) and 
C. Taylor and K. Vlassopoulos (eds.), Communities and Networks in the Ancient Greek 
World (Oxford 2015). 

The present work, edited by two well-versed practitioners of ‘network theory’, continues 
in the same vein the tests of this approach in the field of ancient Mediterranean history, as 
it reunites a wide range of papers presented at a colloquium held in Paris in 2016. Despite 
the heterogeneity of the contributions — an obvious marker of the large applicability of 
‘network theory’ — the editors managed to group them in four well-chosen categories, 
which roughly correspond to the main discernible directions in recent connectivity studies 
in ancient history. 

The first section, devoted to ‘Instruments critiques et théoriques’, is a welcome expan- 
sion on the editors’ ‘Introduction’, characterised by a high density of systematically pre- 
sented ideas. Less detailed than Malkin’s imposing introduction to his Small Greek World, 
Christel Miiller’s historiographical and epistemological essay is nevertheless a useful concise 
inroad into the development of ‘network theory’, followed by a positive assessment of its 
appropriateness for reshaping the way ancient history is conceived. I find particularly help- 
ful the description of the ‘spatial turn’ and of the relationship between classical historical 
geography, the study of territories and the study of networks, where Miiller was able to 
make use of her previous research centred on the North Pontic space. Vlassopoulos goes on 
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with his long-lasting criticism of the traditional image of the polis as a closed city or as a 
“citizen club’, providing new valuable arguments based on cases of subaltern individuals 
against this structuralist approach and advocating the analysing of ‘reality in terms of pro- 
cesses, interactions and networks’ (p. 55). 

The second section, dealing with ‘Approches régionales des réseaux civiques’, comprises 
the most heterogeneous studies. William Mack’s contribution on grants of politeia and 
Anna Magnetto’s paper on negotiations on diplomatic treaties successfully challenge deeply 
rooted orthodoxies regarding the way individuals and groups accepted and made use of new 
citizenships and the role of envoys in preparing the text of political treaties between cities. 
The studies of Christy Constantakopolou, Nicolas Kyriakidis and Panos Christodoulou on 
3rd-century BC Delos and its honorific decrees, 6th- to 1st-century BC Delphi and its 
original, mixed institutional culture and on Hellenistic Cypriot cities and their restricted 
choices in matters of connectivity under Lagid rule are typical attempts to explain how 
certain polities and members of them harnessed their position as nodes in wider networks. 
Antony Hostein’s unusual contribution dealing with the provincial coins minted in Asia 
Minor between AD 240 and 250, finding a remote parallel only in S. Psoma’s ‘Profitable 
networks: Coinages, Panegyris and Dionysiac Artists’, published in the aforementioned col- 
lective volume of 2009, is a reminder that even highly specialised research fields as numis- 
matics might be subjected to rigorously structured network analyses. 

The last two sections, ‘Réseaux religieux et agonistiques’ and ‘Représentations sociales et 
mobilites’, deal with research areas which have already been habitually tackled by ancient 
historians from network perspectives, as they are susceptible to providing satisfactory data 
for network analyses, compared with other less favourable fields. 

In the third section, let me highlight as typical network analyses Ian Rutherford's typol- 
ogy of networks developed by and around the sanctuary of Clarian Apollo and Nikolaos 
Papazarkadas's ingenious notes on how the dissolution of the political koinon of Boeotia 
between ca. 171 and 40 BC was compensated through regional religious networks that 
‘kept alive the cooperative forces’ (p. 219) among the Boeotian cities. On the other hand, 
Esther Eidinow’s attempt to use the concept of ‘publics’ as an explanatory tool for the crea- 
tion and destruction of the Sarapis cult in Alexandria and Julietta Steinhauer's remarks on 
how the religious associations for the Egyptian cults in free places” like the Late Hellenistic 
Delos sanctuaries helped to transcend gender, social and ethnic boundaries are worth exam- 
ining for the way they explore conceptual novelties. 

In the fourth section, I emphasise Nino Luraghi's prosopographical contribution focused 
on Kallias of Sphettos, a Lagid officer of Athenian extraction, which shows that even a 
traditional historical study of an honorary decree might shed unexpected light on the 
general characteristics of classes of individual connectors in the Mediterranean networks of 
power, and Christophe Chandezon’s scrupulous study of Artemidoros’ Oneirokritika that 
equally surprisingly and ingeniously creates a vivid picture of the differentiated involvement 
of an average male member of the urban middle class of Roman Asia Minor in several social 
networks. Karine Karila-Cohen's, Matthias Haake's and Adrian Robu's studies of the internal 
use of extra-civic relations made by Athenians connected to Delphi, of philosophizing as a 
distinctive cultural habit that facilitated connectivity between Graeco-Roman elites through- 
out antiquity and of the different degrees of integration of small groups of Italians in the 
civic and religious life of insular and Central Greek cities of the 2nd-1st centuries BC are 
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equally useful, but less spectacular, in exploring different connections and connectors in 
ancient history. 

The results of this new collective test of the applicability of ‘network theory’ to ancient 
Mediterranean history broadly recall those of previous attempts, masterfully concentrated 
in John Davies’s ‘Retrospect and Prospect’ to the aforementioned collective volume of 2015 
(Kostas Buraselis’s concluding contribution to the present volume unfortunately takes a much 
more cursory approach). While clearly promising in some fields such as prosopography and 
Panhellenic sanctuaries, the use of ‘network theory’ in ancient history is frequently hampered 
by the lack of large data sets due to the fragmentary character of the sources at hand, a fact 
acutely signalled by some of the contributors (such as Rutherford and Karila-Cohen). Most 
of the time, scholars have to limit their inquiries to identification and metaphorical descrip- 
tion of networks and to abandon the more rewarding, but at the same time more demanding 
network structural and mathematical analysis. Of course, the descriptive value of networks is 
not a small thing and this explains its recent popularity throughout academia, particularly 
when epigraphic documentation is abundant. It is important however not to abuse of it, 
as Malkin warned in his introduction to the Small Greek World (p. 25): ‘The third guiding 
principle is not to put too much significance into the discovery that “everything is connected” 
but to locate those problems that are better served by a network approach.’ 

Because it reinforces such general conclusions on the applicability of ‘network theory’ to 
ancient history, as well as it tests new methods of using the conceptual tools of this para- 
digm, this collection of essays achieves what its editors aimed from the very beginning 
(p. 9): without representing a wholly new undertaking, it distinguishes itself through the 
topical enlargement of the discussions on connectivity and networks in the ancient Greek 
world. 


University of Bucharest Liviu Mihail Iancu 


L. de Blois and R.J. van der Spek, Einführung in die Alte Welt, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 
2019, 419 pp., colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-101909-5 


Diese an Studierende gerichtete Einführung steht in der Tradition der Universalgeschichte 
der ‚Hochkulturen‘ des Mittelmeerraumes. Erstmals 1983 publiziert, orientieren sich die 
Überarbeitung und Erweiterungen an der deutschen Übersetzung aus dem Holländischen 
aus dem Jahr 1994. Als Grund für die nötige Überarbeitung werden weitere archäologi- 
sche Funde und neu hinzugekommene Texte genannt, aber auch ein seither geändertes 
Erkenntnisinteresse. Inhaltlich folgt die Darstellung der diachronen Linie des Entstehens 
von ‚Zivilisationen‘ bzw. der Geschichte der ‚Völker‘ in der Antike, gegliedert in drei 
große Teile: Der Vorderer Orient, Griechenland, Das alte Rom. 

Die Darstellung des Vorderen Orients (Mesopotamien und Ägypten) ist den Jahr- 
tausenden folgenden Kapiteln angeordnet. Die Entstehung von Hochkulturen wird nach 
den traditionellen Merkmalen nachgezeichnet und mit diesen eine klare Grenze zwischen 
Vorgeschichte und Geschichte und damit gleichzeitig auch zum Staat gezogen. Die Hoch- 
kulturen entwickeln sich geradezu selbsttätig auf einer Fortschrittslinie, die sich vor allem 
in der Akkumulierung kultureller Leistungen niederschlägt. Die Linie führt von der Stein- 
zeit ins dritte Jahrtausend, in dem der frühe Staat in Mesopotamien und Ägypten erscheint, 
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von da in das zweite Jahrtausend mit der „goldenen Zeit“ des Mittleren Reiches in Ägypten 
und dem „Konzert der Großmächte“ mit ihren internationalen Beziehungen zwischen 1600 
und 1200 und von hier zur Eisenzeit als einer durch die „Seevölker“ verursachten neuen 
Periode, der dritten Zwischenzeit und Spätzeit in Ägypten bzw. den Vorderasiatischen 
Weltreichen, dem neuassyrischen, neubabylonischen, dem persischen, und über die helle- 
nistischen Monarchien zu den Parthern, Sasaniden, dem römischen Reich und den Arabern 
und ihrer Expansion, d.h. bis ins 8. Jh. n. Chr. 

Da Kreta und Mykene schon unter dem Vorderen Orient behandelt werden, beginnt 
die griechische Geschichte mit der frühen Eisenzeit, dem Ende Mykenes und der hier ange- 
setzten „ionischen Wanderung“. Mit den Dark Ages wird die „dorische Wanderung“ 
verbunden und ein Blick auf die aus den Epen abgeleitete höfische und agonale Welt 
geworfen, die sich in eine aristokratische und städtische verwandelt habe. Im 8. Jh. entstand 
danach durch orientalische Einflüsse eine neue griechische Kultur. Die wirtschaftliche 
Grundlage des Adels zerfiel und es bildeten sich die für die weitere Geschichte grundlegenden 
politischen Gebilde, die Poleis (Stichwort: Phalanx), mit inneren Spannungen (Tyrannis, 
Solons Reformen). Der Schwerpunkt liegt auf Sparta und Athen. Die weitere Geschichte 
folgt den traditionellen Zäsuren: Perserkriege, Peloponnesischer Krieg, die Periode bis zum 
Auftreten der Makedonen. Den Griechen im Westen ist ein eigener Abschnitt gewidmet. 
Das Zeitalter des Hellenismus beginnt mit Alexander dem Großen und seinen Eroberun- 
gen. An die Diadochenkriege schließen Skizzen von Makedonien, Athen und Sparta, den 
„Stammbünden“ (Ätoler, Achäer), der Seleukiden und des ptolemäischen Ägyptens an. 

Die Zivilisationsgeschichte der Gebiete um das westliche Mittelmeerbecken, so wird fest- 
gehalten, verlief anders, weil sie bis zum Auftreten der Etrusker und Karthager um 800 bzw. 
500 im Bereich der Ur- und Frühgeschichte verblieben. Die Geschichte Roms setzt mit der 
frühen Republik ein, mit einem expansiven Kampf um fruchtbaren Ackerboden, der (latini- 
schen) Kolonisation, Gründung von Munizipien; aber auch mit dem sich aus der militäri- 
schen Gesellschaft ergebenden Ständekampf. An seinem Ende stehen die ausgebildeten Ins- 
titutionen des römischen Staates, eine Art von Grundlage für die weitere Expansion vom 3. 
zum 2. Jh.: punische Kriege, Kriege in Spanien, im östlichen Mittelmeer, und einer unter- 
schiedlichen Ausübung von Macht im Westen und Osten. Neuerliche soziale Spannungen 
als Folgen der Expansion: das Wachsen der Stadt Rom, Sklavenaufstände, Seeräuberei, mün- 
den in das Jahrhundert der ersten Bürgerkriege mit den Gracchen als Auslösern. Die Ausei- 
nandersetzungen zwischen Marius und Sulla und der Bundesgenossenkrieg stehen dafür. Da 
sich dem Chaos in Rom auch durch das Triumvirat nicht Einhalt gebieten lässt, folgt der 
zweite Bürgerkrieg, aus dem Cäsar als Sieger hervorgeht. Mit Augustus beginnen die zwei 
Jahrhunderte der Prinzipatszeit mit verfassungsrechtlichen Änderungen, einer neuen Vertei- 
lung der Statuspositionen, grundlegenden Veränderungen in der Administration des Impe- 
riums, aber auch noch weiteren Eroberungen; nach Augustus: weitere Kriege, Aufstände und 
besonders der Frage nach der Regelung der Nachfolge als Kaiser. Mit dem dritten Jahrhundert 
verstärkt sich der Druck auf die Grenzen des Imperiums im Norden und Osten. Das gibt 
Gelegenheit, Blicke auf die Germanen und Sasaniden zu werfen; von den Severern weg folgt 
wieder eine ereignisgeschichtliche Linie über den „Tiefpunkt“ der Soldatenkaiser zu Diokle- 
tians Tetrarchie mit fortschreitender Bürokratisierung und Christenverfolgungen bis zu 
Konstantin, die in die eineinhalb Jahrhunderte an Übergangszeit zum Mittelalter mündet 
mit der Teilung in das westliche und östliche Imperium und der Völkerwanderung. 
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Neben dieser ereignisgeschichtlichen Linie sind „Themen“ in die Einführung aufge- 
nommen, mit denen Phänomene von allgemeinem und historischem Interesse in einem 
übergreifenden historischen Kontext verortet und in ihrer Wirkung auf die spätere westli- 
che und die islamische Zivilisation sichtbar gemacht werden sollen. Sind solche ‚Themen‘ 
ans Ende der Ereignisgeschichte im Vorderen Orient gestellt, nämlich: Religion, Wirt- 
schaft und Gesellschaft, Herrschaftssystem und Verwaltung, so werden sie in den Abschnit- 
ten Griechenland und Rom zu einzelnen historischen Abschnitten gestellt. Demographie 
und Wirtschaft/Gesellschaft findet sich zum Beispiel in einigen, aber nicht in allen Unter- 
kapiteln, Religion im Kapitel „Zeitalter des Hellenismus“ (hier auch: Judentum), unter 
»Prinzipatszeit" und aus der Perspektive des Christentums unter Diokletian und Konstantin; 
‚Kultur‘ taucht, aus unterschiedlichen Gesichtswinkeln betrachtet, unter der griechischen 
Archaik als „Veränderungen“ auf, in der Klassik wird Athen zum Zentrum der Kultur, 
im Hellenismus ist von kulturgeschichtlichen Aspekten die Rede und dem Einfluss der 
hellenistischen Kultur auf Parther und das römische Reich. Im Kontext von Rom bewirkt 
der griechische Einfluss ab dem 3. Jh. eine Mentalitätsänderung, während der Bürger- 
kriege im 1. Jh. wird eine kulturelle Blüte diagnostiziert. Jedes dieser und auch weiterer 
‚Themen‘ bietet wertvolle Informationen, deren keiner erkennbaren Systematik folgende 
Verteilung macht ein Charakteristikum dieser Einführung erkennbar. So begrüßenswert 
sie in dem Anspruch ist, eine für jedes Verständnis von Geschichte unabdingbar nötige 
breite Wissensbasis zu vermitteln, und so sie diesen Anspruch auch weithin einlöst, so sehr 
folgt sie dafür einer mehr oder weniger traditionellen Selektion, deren Hintergrund nicht 
(mehr) klar erkennbar ist. Im Bewusstsein, wie schwierig es ist, eine einmal ausgearbeitete 
Darstellung nach neuen Gesichtspunkten zu organisieren, wäre es doch wünschenswert 
gewesen, wenn die im Vorwort angesprochenen gewandelten Erkenntnisinteressen gerade 
dafür nutzbar gemacht worden wären. Wenn zum Beispiel die Frage der Notwendigkeit 
der historischen Kontextualisierung der Quellen artikuliert und wenn für die Gliederung 
der Darstellung die mit der Hilfe ethnologisch-anthropologischer Analogien nachvollzieh- 
bare Formierung von sozio-politischen Einheiten, der Zusammenhang der Ausbildung von 
Institutionen und gesellschaftlichen Veränderungen, die Ausformung von verschiedenen, 
auch aber keineswegs nur ethnischen Identitäten über die Konzepte von Ethnizität und 
Ethnogenese oder auch die Prozesse von ‚kulturellen‘ Begegnungen samt den unterschied- 
lichen Rezeptionsformen (stärker und explizit) benützt worden wären, dann hätten sich 
die Verbindungen ergeben können, über welche die ‚Themen‘ als die Strukturen hätten 
gezeigt werden können, mit denen sich die verschiedenen Teile sinnvoll miteinander ver- 
binden lassen können. Aber ein solcher Zugang zur Geschichte ist vermutlich nur ein 
Wunsch, auf dessen Realisierung wohl noch einige Zeit zu warten ist. 


Leopold-Franzens-Universität Innsbruck Christoph Ulf 


AJ. Domínguez (ed.), Politics, Territory and Identity in Ancient Epirus, Diabaseis, Edizioni 
ETS, Pisa 2018, xiv+338 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-467-5415-8 


Behind a rather generic title hides one of the more important contributions to the study of 
ancient Epirus to have appeared in the recent years. The past few decades have seen a grow- 
ing interest in Classical and Hellenistic Epirus among various researchers: our understanding 
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of this ancient Greek region has improved vastly, with several important breakthroughs 
being made in the process. The present volume is a result of the research project 'Ethno- 
genesis, Settlement, Territory and Federalism in the Ancient Epirus’, funded by the Spanish 
Ministry of Science; the volume editor is Professor Adolfo Dominguez (Monedero) of the 
Autonomous University of Madrid. The book offers something of a summary of these recent 
scholarly achievements, by presenting nine papers from prominent Spanish, Italian and 
Greek scholars. 

The volume’s title is partially deceiving: the papers included have indeed a lot to say 
about territory, occasionally also about politics, but rarely touch upon identity. On the 
other hand, questions of settlement, urbanisation and religious institutions feature quite 
prominently. The classical works of modern scholarship, such as those by Franke, Lévéque, 
Hammond and Cabanes, appear frequently, as one might expect, in the notes and biblio- 
graphies, but the papers published here also show how dated these are on many levels and 
in many ways. Writing a new and up-to-date general history of ancient Epirus is increas- 
ingly becoming a necessity. 

The first paper, by Dominguez, ‘New Developments and Tradition in Epirus: the Creation 
of Molossian State’, is an extensive discussion of the appearance of the tribe of Molossians 
in the earliest sources, and its rise as the leading ethnos of Epirus. A reinterpretation of the 
few sources that pertain to this question is offered, and the results of the recent archaeologi- 
cal finds in Epirus are utilised. The author concludes (though with the caveat that this is 
only ‘a working hypothesis’) that reorganisation of Molossian community into a proper 
state begins with the rule of king Tharyps (Tharrhypas), the contemporary of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and that this is connected with his stay and education in Athens. Thus pre- 
sented, the Molossian state offers both a contrast and parallels to the other states of con- 
temporary Greece. In the 4th century it was no longer a ‘tribal kingdom’ (a vague though 
frequently used expression of questionable utility that seems to change its meaning from 
historian to historian), nor a fully developed centralised monarchy like the Macedonia of 
Philip II, or a federal state in the strictest sense, but rather a territorial state that was mim- 
icking the institutions of a single polis, namely Athens. The process of autonomous Molos- 
sian development was suddenly brought to a halt by the intervention of Philip II. In many 
ways parallel to the first paper is the one entitled ‘From the Fifth Century to 167 B.C.: 
Reconstructing the History of Ancient Epirus’ by José Pascual. It re-examines the tradi- 
tional schema of the political history of Epirus, as well as the supposed character of the 
Epirote state in any given period. Sources that were traditionally interpreted as document- 
ing the changing borders between Epirote communities and the sudden rise of the Molos- 
sians, such as the mid-4th-century lists of theorodokoi from Epidauros and Argos (IG IV’, 
1, 94; SEG 23 189, 33. 289), are given new and solid interpretation that points to other 
directions. The old understanding of the political history of Epirus, which assumed several 
development phases prior to the unification under Molossian kings, is seriously questioned, 
especially the assumption that there was a loose Epirote symmachia during much of the 
4th century BC. Instead, Pascual proposes a more direct development route from the older 
Chaonian hegemony to the unified kingdom of the Aeacids. Also, this development, previ- 
ously thought to belong to the late 4th century BC, should be dated at least several decades 
earlier. The institutions of Epirote monarchy, as well as those of the later Epirote Confed- 
eracy, are discussed at some length, with the conclusion that the old tribal koina of the 
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Chaonians, Molossians and Thesprotians were never dissolved, but continued to exist as 
autonomous units until 167 BC. 

The first two contributions encompass almost a third of the entire volume. Other papers 
are thematically more specific. ‘Polis and Dependency in Epirus: the Case of Cassope and 
the Poleis of Cassopaea’, by Soledad Milän, is focused on the small region of Cassopaea in 
the far south of Epirus. The region formed a subdivision of Thesprotia and seems to have 
achieved a significant degree of urbanisation already in the 5th century BC: apart from the 
regional centre of Cassope, there were at least four smaller poleis (with the fifth one, Berenice, 
appearing in the early 3rd century BC). These are all examined in turn, with a discussion 
of the extant sources; there seems to be no firm evidence that the settlements of Cassopaea 
formed any kind of federal organisation. Urban environment is the subject of another 
paper, by Elia Rinaldi, ‘I luoghi della vita politica e amministrativa nelle città dell’ Epiro’. 
It explores public spaces and public buildings that housed institutions of political and 
administrative importance, using cross-analysis between the archaeological data and the 
information obtained from various textual sources. About 20 such buildings (and six agorai) 
are identified, all from the Hellenistic age. While analysis of this kind is already done for 
many areas of the ancient Greek world, as far as Epirus is concerned it is still very much in 
its infancy. Contrary to the claims made in the previous paper, Rinaldi assumes that indig- 
enous urbanisation begins only in the 4th century BC. 

Three papers examine various questions concerning the Epirote sanctuaries. ‘L'isola, 
Vepeiros e il santuario: una riflessione sull’anathema corcirese a Dodona’, by Maria Intrieri, 
considers relations between Corcyra and the shrine of Dodona by exploring the historical 
tradition surrounding the so-called Corcyrean Anathema, a bronze bull dedicated to the 
sanctuary by Corcyreans, allegedly in the early 5th century BC, mentioned by Pausanias 
(10. 9. 3). "The Relationship among Greek Oracular Sanctuaries. Rivalry, Cooperation or 
Desistance?’ is contributed by Jessica Piccinini, who recently published a history of the 
sanctuary of Dodona. The paper questions the oft-repeated assumption that the centres of 
Greek cult (especially, the great oracular sanctuaries) were competitors and, sometimes, 
even bitter rivals; this is achieved by examining some relevant episodes in the Greek litera- 
ture. Rather than offering any kind of definitive conclusion, this work should be taken as 
a starting point for a further discussion. “Territori e paesaggi sacra nella Caonia ellenistica e 
romana’, by Sandro De Maria and Lorenzo Mancini, is one of more important and inter- 
esting contributions to this volume. The spatial distribution of sacred places in Chaonia 
ostensibly does not correspond to patterns encountered in the central and southern Epirus. 
Instead, shrines seem to be heavily urbanised, i.e. concentrated primarily within and around 
major urban centres. While all this may be an illusion, created by the insufficient field 
research, some interesting conclusions are reached nonetheless, and they will undoubtedly 
influence future research. 

The final two contributions depart from the subjects treated in the rest of the volume. 
‘Linguistic Aspects of Epirote Ethnics’ (Panagiotis Filos) offers a brief (perhaps, too brief) 
analysis of the major Epirote ethnics, compounded by an even shorter discussion of the 
minor ethnics from the area of Butrint (Bothrotos). ‘On the Bounders of Greece’ (Gloria 
Mora) presents a selection of works of some of the early travellers who visited and described 
ancient monuments of Epirus. An argument is made that the study of these early travellers’ 
accounts (and drawings) offers not inconsiderable benefits to modern archaeologists. 
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One final remark: the ‘Identity’ in the title does feel like an unfulfilled promise. The 
question of Epirote identity or its many regional identities is largely ignored in most of 
the papers, and only that by De Maria and Mancini explores some aspects of it, though in 
a specific context. And there are so many important questions in connection with it, not 
least of which is the place of Epirotes within wider Hellenic identity. Why do some Greek 
authors count Epirotes among barbarians, but some do not, while others give (seemingly) 
contradictory evidence? (On p. 2 this question is mentioned, but only to state that it will 
not be examined.) At least one paper dealing with this or other identity issues would signifi- 
cantly enrich the present collection. Perhaps the question of identity will be addressed in 
a future volume. 


University of Belgrade Nemanja Vujčić 


S. Döpper (ed.), Beyond Tombs and Towers: Domestic Architecture of the Umm an-Nar 
Period in Eastern Arabia, Arabia Orientalis 4, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2018, 
vii+120 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11119-5/ISSN 2625-9184 


Beyond Tombs and Towers stems from the eponymous conference held at Leiden University 
in October 2016, which was centred upon domestic architecture dating to the Umm an-Nar 
Period (ca. 2600-2000 BC) in the United Arab Emirates and Oman. This period gets its 
name from an archaeological site located on an island off the coast of Abu Dhabi, where 
a Danish team worked between 1962 and 1965, and whose results were first published by 
K. Frifelt in 1995. The architectural hallmarks of this period were collective tombs and 
monumental structures called ‘towers’, spread along the coasts of northern Emirates and 
northern Oman. Since the 1960s, archaeological research on the Umm an-Nar period has 
continued with a focus on these architectural hallmarks of Umm an-Nar culture, therefore 
ignoring domestic architecture and the crucial information it offers on the life-style of 
the people. This book addresses this gap by providing recent data and interpretations on 
the domestic structures excavated from a group of sites located in northern Oman in addi- 
tion to the site of Umm an-Nar itself. The book is structured into eight chapters. The first 
sets the book within the wider framework of the archaeological exploration in eastern Arabia 
concerning the Umm an-Nar period. The second chapter introduces the domestic contexts 
of the site of Umm an-Nar. The characteristics of this domestic architecture (for example, 
plans, techniques) are highlighted and some regional parallels are offered. The material 
culture is also discussed, which points to an economy based on fishing and hunting favoured 
by the geographical location of the site, and at inter-regional contacts as far as Mesopotamia 
and the Indus Valley. The third chapter is about four settlements containing Umm an-Nar 
architecture located in the Sohar region of northern Oman, famous for its copper deposits. 
Their analysis of these buildings has allowed the authors to sketch a functional division 
between ‘buildings’ and ‘compounds’, the former having a residential use, the latter, they 
tentatively suggest, used to shelter livestock. Moving southwards, the fourth chapter deals 
with the Umm an-Nar settlement at Dahwa in Oman, including the results of the excava- 
tions carried out in 2014 and 2016. Data on architecture, ceramics, some small finds and 
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stratigraphy are presented and their regional significance is discussed. Chapter 5 focuses 
on the region of Bat, in the inner area of Oman, famous for its towers dated to the Umm 
an-Nar period. It describes the development of the structures within the Umm an-Nar 
period, focusing on the tower structures as well as on the rectilinear structures found 
nearby, thus providing a complete picture of the architecture of this period in the region. 
Chapter 6 remains in the Bat region and focuses on the architecture and pottery unearthed 
at the site of Al-Zebah, where the layouts and architectural techniques of several houses are 
described in detail and compared with other known sites of the Umm an-Nar period. 
Al-Zebah is also the focus of Chapter 7, where the site is studied in its regional perspective 
and the settlement hierarchies of the Umm an-Nar period are also discussed. Finally, 
Chapter 8 provides a detailed account of the results of the excavations at Ras al-Jinz RJ-2, 
a few kilometres south-east of Muscat. The house architecture, water system and small 
finds are described and integrated within the wider perspective of the role of the site in the 
region. 

Overall, a vast apparatus of images, graphs, tables and drawings accompanies the text 
throughout, thus providing additional visual information. The publication of several radio- 
carbon data coming from various sites included in the book is also very valuable. In conclu- 
sion, this book provides crucial information on the archaeology of a period fundamental to 
the history of eastern Arabia, filling a gap in the current literature. 


Ludwig-Maximilians University of Munich Andrea Squitieri 


C.M. Draycott, R. Raja, K. Welch and W.T. Wootton (eds.), Visual Histories of the Classical 
World: Essays in Honour of R.R.R. Smith, Studies in Classical Archaeology 4, Brepols, 
Turnhout 2018, xlii+548 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2- 
503-57632-9 


The volume contains 40 papers contributed by former students, friends and colleagues of 
R.R.R. Smith, Lincoln Professor of Classical Archaeology and Art at Oxford, to celebrate 
his 65th birthday. Prof. Smith, universally known as Bert, is author of an enormous number 
of works on Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman sculpture, especially portraiture, from Hellenistic 
Royal Portraiture (Oxford 1988) to his joint editorship (with Bryan Ward-Perkins) of The 
Last Statues of Classical Antiquity (Oxford 2016). Since 1991 he has directed the excavations 
of Aphrodisias, which have done more than those of any other city of Asia Minor to 
advance our knowledge of Greek sculpture under the later Roman empire. The introduc- 
tion by the editors makes clear that they see his greatest contribution to have been his 
insistence on an approach to ancient art as a means of understanding the wider culture of 
the time, that is, as an integral aspect of ancient history. Many of the papers in this volume 
quote as especially influential his 2002 paper on “The Use of Images’; many other articles 
might be added, for instance the series in the /RS (1998, 1999, 2002) which brought to life 
the (potentially monotonous-seeming) rows of honorific portrait statues from the Graeco- 
Roman East.! 


! "The use of images: visual history and ancient history’. In T.P. Wiseman (ed.), Classics in Progress: 
Essays on Ancient Greece and Rome (London 2002), 59-102; “Cultural choice and political identity in 
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As is usual with Festschrifien, the papers in this volume cover a wide range of topics, from 
Iron Age Zincirli to Late Roman Africa, and include (inter alia) vase-painting, funerary 
painting, mosaics and street plaques. Aphrodisias, of course, receives a section of its own, but 
Athens and Rome also receive attention. The great majority of contributions, however, are 
appropriately devoted to sculpture. The editors have adopted ten headings under which to 
organise the papers, corresponding broadly to the varied interests of the honorand, and 
divided, more or less, by theme: ‘Approaches, Methods and Materials’; ‘Royal Representa- 
tions’; ‘Reconstructing Hellenistic Imagery’; ‘Roman Imperial Representations’; ‘Social and 
Cultural Identities’; “Constructed Cities’; ‘Roman Domestic Deco(rum)’; ‘Reading Memorial 
Art’; 'Aphrodisias and Aphrodisians'; and ‘Looking at Late Antiquity’. They overlap, and 
many other systems of organisation could be envisaged. There are studies focusing on an 
individual work, usually one previously only cursorily published, and using it to draw con- 
clusions that affect a wider sphere: for example, Kenneth Lapatin on the life-size fragment 
of a bronze elephant-leg found in the sea off Cap Bon, or Will Wootton on the extra- 
ordinary mosaic of a tiger-skin from the House of the Cryptoporticus at Carthage. Paul 
Zanker offers a new portrait bust of Domitian in Ohio; Julia Lenaghan puts together 
an inscribed base and the fragments of a portrait statue at Aphrodisias. Others deal more 
explicitly with methodology and theory, and especially the need for care in handling a variety 
of evidence: Peter Stewart discusses the problems of understanding the references in the 
ancient sources to the “Great Masters’ of ancient art history; John Ma uses the cuttings on top 
of a couple of bases to reconstruct two lost and unusual monuments. Meanwhile Barbara 
Borg gives a careful re-examination of the epigraphic and archaeological evidence for 
Herodes Atticus’ Triopion, reducing its extent from a vast estate to a comparatively modest 
plot of land; Andrew Wilson another careful examination of the evidence for earthquakes 
that may have affected Aphrodisias, and their use as criteria for dating archaeological features 
in the city. 

Irrespective of their chronological or geographical focus or their chosen medium, a high 
percentage of the contributors set out, more or less explicitly, to follow Smith’s path in 
using the visual material as a means of approaching social and cultural history. Within the 
limits of this review, it is only possible to mention a few that may be taken as characteristic 
in this respect. Catherine Draycott takes some examples of monuments from Anatolia 
under Achaemenid rule, to ask how they might affect the interpretation of the economic 
development of the region. Rubina Raja calls for an understanding of the social context of 
Palmyrene funerary sculpture, of the uses of statuary in the city, and the way they might 
have been seen by contemporary viewers. And Bjérn Ewald looks at the relationship 
between Greek and Roman (or Eastern and Western) handling of similar sculptural types 
and motifs, and their significance for questions of ‘cultural translation’. Others use the 
visual evidence to bring about a reconsideration of some established ideas. Christopher 
Hallett starts from one of the terracotta Campana plaques from the area of the Temple of 
Apollo Palatinus in Rome, and uses it to force a reconsideration of the whole decorative 


honorific portrait statues in the Greek East in the second century AD’. /RS 88 (1998), 56-93; 
‘Late Antique portraits in a public context: honorific statuary at Aphrodisias in Caria, AD 300-600’. 
JRS 89 (1999), 155-89; “The statue monument of Oecumenius: a new portrait of a Late Antique 
governor from Aphrodisias’. JRS 92 (2002), 134-56. 
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programme of Octavian/Augustus in the early years of his rule. Still in Rome, Katherine 
Welch reassesses the urban policy of Nero after the Great Fire of AD 64, with some dis- 
concerting modern parallels. And in Athens, Andrew Stewart offers a new proposal for 
the origins of the Athenian Agora, suggesting that it may have developed in conseguence 
of the erection of the statues of the Tyrannicides, rather than the statues having been 
placed in an already existing Agora. 

Unlike some Festschriften the volume is much more than the sum of its constituents. 
It offers a sample of the state of the discipline, represented predominantly by British and 
American scholars, but with a healthy admixture of other nationalities. The material treated 
is generally coherent, even when diverse in origin; more importantly, the writers display 
a common conviction of the historical significance of what they are studying, and of their 
ability (and obligation) to present it in a way that will convey that significance. The contri- 
butions are clearly written, with a refreshing absence of jargon, the volume well produced 
and extremely well illustrated. The ‘historical turn’ in the approach to ancient visual evi- 
dence, as is clear from this volume, is both thriving and productive. 


McMaster University, Hamilton, ON Katherine Dunbabin 


G. Ducceur, Les mythes du deluge de l'Inde ancienne: Histoire d'un comparatisme sémitico- 
indien, Publications de l'Institut Orientaliste de Louvain 78, Université Catholique de 
Louvain, Louvain-la-Neuve/Peeters, Louvain 2019, xlii+384 pp., illustrations (several 


in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-3727-7/ISSN 0076-1265 


Guillaume Ducceur has written a precise account of what he characterises (p. vii) as an 
excellent example of how a multiple, varied tradition undergoes a variety of receptions in 
different temporal and intellectual settings. Although the biblical account of flood main- 
tained primacy in the West, alternate versions from the Indian subcontinent became 
increasingly available, followed by the 1872 publication of the native Near Eastern flood 
myth in the Gilgamesh epic. Throughout this assemblage of both conflicting and parallel 
accounts — especially the varied and marked by variant readings Indian versions — one can 
trace repeated efforts to maintain the primacy of the biblical, to restrain the variety in the 
Indian, to hypothesise the diffusion of the myth from culture to culture, and to pin-point 
the putative origin-site of the myth. Religious fervour, outright fabrication, appeals to 
science, imagination and the watchful eye of Stultitia all took a hand. In addition to the 
detailed bibliography which precedes the main text (pp. ix—xlii), D. prints a corpus of 
transliterated and translated Sanskrit accounts along with summations of various traditions 
illuminated by ethnographic reports (pp. 331-72). 

He outlines (pp. 1-11) six chronological divisions which characterised the study of the 
Sanskrit sources, while highlighting the importance of Huizinga's view (p. 4) that it is 
hazardous to induce some survival of memory of a specific historical atmospheric event. In 
antiquity (pp. 13-21), those whose Indian reports were cited framed their account in 
terms familiar to a Graeco-Roman readership (Onesicritus in Cynic terms, Megasthenes 
collapsing a variety of Brahman views into a single model). al-Biruni, outlining the variety 
of time-reckoning schemes he encountered, mentions the Indian flood only in his discus- 
sion of the ‘end of times’. During the 16th and 17th centuries (pp. 23-105), distaste for 
Brahman tradition, in comparison with accurate records of Vishnu traditions in Akbar's 
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court, led to the denial of the trimurti (triple-form) or the mutation of Puranic traditions 
in biblical-like language (p. 36). Great attention was paid to illustrations of fish-form 
Vishnu which arrived in Europe. 

The Siécle des Lumiéres (pp. 67-105), initially ‘highlighted’ by the fabricated Ezour Veda 
(Religion of Jesus), thereafter benefited from French administrative and military personnel, 
whose interests were more wide-ranging and better effected the transmission of knowledge to 
the West. The Puranic flood myth cycle was known in France; a condensed version of the 
Bhagavata Purana published in 1788. The Briton Willian Jones proposed a comparison 
between classical and Indian deities, but, wishing to preserve biblical chronology, overlaid 
the Mosaic atop the subcontinent’s distant past. The 19th century (pp. 108-236) was a time 
of advancement in science and philology, marked by an effort to establish the history 
of Sanskrit literature without a biblical shell. Competing views persisted in Indology and 
Comparative Religion on matters of primacy and diffusion (cf charts pp. 132, 181), includ- 
ing attempts to locate a ‘cradle of humanity’. And while the Gilgamesh tablets effected 
the biblical exegesis of Indian flood myths and the hypothetical Aryan tradition of a flood, 
Stultitia stood, eyes wide-open: The Assyriologist Lenormant argued India borrowed from 
Babylonia (pp. 202-07), fabricating the existence of the Matsya-people as the vectors of 
transmission. In 1891 Richard Andree published a collection of flood myths (pp. 218-21) 
— most were tied to local accounts over-interpreted as universal. Thus the century ended on 
an intelligent note. 

In the 20th century (pp. 237-307) science was invoked (or revoked) in attempts to 
produce what appear as ‘Aristotelian classifications’. Moriz Winternitz (pp. 237-40) classi- 
fied 80 flood myths, outlined sub-categories for some Indian, and proposed there were 
some ties between the Indian and Semitic. Indian national Tilak used his examination of 
‘Vedic astronomical learning’ to argue an Artic origin of the flood myth (pp. 243-48). 
Others mapped out their own geographical zones and paths of diffusion. By the end of the 
century Romila Thapar argued Indian traditions should be studied in their own right and 
context.’ Although the present century (pp. 309-25) has seen increased emphasis on the 
study of the Sanskrit texts and investigations into Indo-European comparative mythology, 
Sumerian primacy still has a defender and the hypothesis of a ‘Mitochondrial Eve’ is evoked 
to posit a Pangaean origin of the myth some 160,000 to 130,000 years ago. Ducceur, in his 
conclusion (pp. 327-30, here p. 330) is right to emphasise, like Thapar, the necessity of 
studying traditional accounts in their own proper historical contexts. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


S. Ebbinghaus (ed.), Animal-Shaped Vessels from the Ancient World: Feasting with Gods, 
Heroes, and Kings, Harvard Art Museums, Cambridge, MA 2019, 404 pp, illustrations 
(most in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-0-300-23703-0 


Animat-shaped Vessels is the catalogue of an important exhibition held by the Harvard Art 
Museums (7 September 2018-9 January 2019). The lavish publication captures the exhibi- 
tion’s visual impact. Brainchild of Susanne Ebbinghaus, curator, editor and principal author, 


! R. Thapar, ‘La quête d'une tradition historique: l'Inde ancienne’. Annales. Histoire, Sciences 


Sociales 53.2 (1998), 347-59. 
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herself the leading specialist of animal-head and -protome drinking vessels from ancient 
Iran and Greece, the exhibition and book explore the phenomenon of animal-shaped 
vessels from a variety of perspectives and from around the globe. With significant contribu- 
tions by over 20 scholars, both the in-depth essays and the shorter vignettes address the 
many aspects of social drinking, art and ritual connected with the theme. 

The introductory chapter provides a valuable overview of the whole corpus as well as 
deeply informed and thought-provoking contextual essays. Michael Dietler offers a social 
anthropology of feasting, the likely use-space of most of the vessels under consideration, 
and the role of commensality in shaping relations. Drawing widely across space and time, 
Kimberley Patton explores the complex, even contradictory relationships between human 
and animal that lie behind the broad currency of making vessels in the shape of animals or 
manipulating animals into vessels. 

The second chapter commences the generally diachronic analysis, with Robert Koehl's 
magisterial survey of both rhyta and drinking cups from regions of West Asia and the 
Mediterranean in prehistory. The Hittite bibru, whole body vessels on four legs, were 
equipped with an upper spout for use of straws to drink their contents, often, it seems, 
communally. Texts describe royal drinking from a bibru bull or stag during the 'god-drink- 
ing’ rituals outlined by Mark Weeden. The vessels’ attested contribution to diplomacy 
presages an important aspect in many periods; the silver Hittite stag bibru from Mycenae’s 
Grave Circle A was probably one such gift. Koehl’s careful attention to find-spots assists 
in building up evidence for the troublesome questions regarding meaning and function; 
in the Aegean, people drank from animal head cups over the rim but rhyta — vessels with 
two openings, so that liquids may flow through — were evidently used in ritual contexts. 
New evidence casts light on long-known items: the Early Cycladic Chalandriani hedgehogs 
who so charmingly pour liquid from their hollow interior into a bowl held out in their paws 
now have parallels from Seyitömer in West Turkey, suggesting that the Cycladic vessels were 
produced from local clay by a travelling Anatolian potter. 

In the third chapter Susanne Ebbinghaus collects the many strands of the antecedents 
of the Persian empire. The Assyrian metal animal-head beaker and bucket are known from 
representations and excavated examples, notably exported (as diplomatic gifts?) to Gordion 
in Turkey. Indeed, Ebbinghaus suggests that early 5th-century Attic ceramic lion-head 
mugs were modelled after an Assyrian heirloom. In the earlier 6th century a new form 
emerged, an animal protome set at right angles to a drinking component, like New York’s 
gold beaker with lion protome, linked here with pre-Achaemenid mid-6th-century produc- 
tion. Henry Colburn wraps up with a survey of the creative ways in which animal forms 
have been used in serving vessels, from the spheroid hippopotamus jugs of Nubia through 
the Iranian zebu bull vessel whose snout becomes a pouring channel, the beak-spouted vessels 
of Tepe Sialk and an Etruscan Siren-shaped bucchero pitcher. 

The fourth chapter, on the empire founded by Cyrus the Great, encompasses both the 
Persian royal model and its emulation in regions to the north and west. Ebbinghaus pro- 
poses that the horn-shaped animal-protome rhyton was a toreutic invention of Darius’ 
court, noting the parallelism in form between the monsters of the rhyta and those defeated 
by the Royal Hero on Persepolis door jambs. Their stance, too, is comparable with the 
beasts surmounting columns as capitals, where pouncing carnivores stretch out their legs 
while recumbent herbivores fold their legs. It is unclear whether members of the Persian 
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court drank directly from unstoppable rhyta, although it may be inferred from a 4th-cen- 
tury BC Attic depiction (Athens NM 11559), early Roman imperial usage of the animal- 
protome rhyton imported from Iran and replicated in glass, and 8th-century AD Iranian 
paintings of Central Asia. Anatolian imagery of the Persian period attests to the sympotic 
use of the animal-protome rhyton as a vessel for pouring wine into a drinking bowl. Nei- 
ther shallow bowl nor rhyton appear as gifts of the Delegations at Persepolis; rather, the 
animal-protome rhyton and shallow bowl were gifted out to imperial elites. Wilful perver- 
sions of Achaemenid rhyta on the part of the Attic potter Sotades are set on rectilinear 
bases, not easily lifted to flow into a mouth or drinking cup. 

The discussion of animal-head vases of Greece and Thrace in Chapter 5 weaves through 
the complex strands of material evidence, testimony to the extensive networks in the region. 
Among the ceramic mugs of 5th-century Athens with red-figure imagery, Ebbinghaus finds 
a correlation between animal shape and state of inebriation depicted. The lands north and 
east of the Aegean were exposed to Persian diplomatic gifts of precious metal vessels as well 
as to imported Attic ceramic and ideas. Intact tomb deposits bear witness to the cultural 
mélange by the mid-4th century which includes, as at Golyamata Mogila, Zlatini, silver 
animal-head rhyta with handles (in the Greek mode) beside imagery on a greave that 
depicts a stag-head vessel without a handle (in the Persian mode). The Thracian animal 
head rhyton had combined the Persian horn-shaped rhyton with the Attic head cup; like 
the Attic head cup, they also add a frieze band to the old-fashioned Assyrian-style animal 
head beaker. 

The question of drinking horns, so entwined with the tale of horn-shaped animal protome 
rhyta, takes centre stage in Chapter 6, ‘Drinking Horns Across History’, co-authored with 
Elizabeth Molacek. The chapter astonishes by its temporal and geographical extent, moving 
from the Upper Paleolithic depiction of a horn-holding woman to Nikita Krushchev’s 
gifting of Georgian drinking horns to J.F. Kennedy and Fidel Castro, with stops at Korea, 
Scandinavia and the Cameroons on the way. The suitability of a bovine horn for drinking 
makes it likely an early idea in many regions but the perishability of its keratin denies its 
archaeological survival unless elaborated or replicated in other media such as metal, glass, or 
ceramic. The horn at once is primordial and prestigious. In Athens drinking horns signalled 
unmixed wine, as Thracians, Scythians and Celts all drank unmixed fermented brews from 
drinking horns. In Roman Italy and neighbouring lands, the horn-shaped rhyton in glass 
and silver predominated in the early period, when it could be used for direct consumption 
in what may have been believed was the Iranian mode. Later and in the north drinking 
horns, both animal and in other media like glass, are well attested. The large scale of many 
drinking horns, especially of the now extinct aurochs, encouraged sharing a horn as a mech- 
anism for social bonding. 

The rhyton’s movement along the grand sweep of the Silk Road lies at the heart of 
Henry Colburn’s Chapter 7. Examples of vessels with centaurs exemplify the cultural trans- 
fusion: the half-human, half-horse protome appears on the presumably Hellenistic Greek 
silver rhyton fragment from Civita Castellana in Italy, and on one of the Parthian ivory 
rhyta from Old Nisa and appears in Pakistan in full form: a bronze vessel of a four-legged 
centaur with a spout in his lower chest. The horn-shaped rhyton with animal protome, 
in origin a feasting vessel, was associated with kingship for the Parthians, gradually became 
a ritual vessel associated with the divine for the Sasanians, and served as a marker of the 
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divine for the Gandharans. For the Sogdian merchants later settled in West and North 
China, the rhyton symbolised their Iranian identity. Representations of use rather than 
objects with significant find-spots provide the basis of analysis; some regional specifics are 
manifest. The most extraordinary is the Sasanian composite rhyton, layering human above 
animal head, with variants in Gandhara and Xinjiang/Sinkiang in north-western China 
whose specific meaning, in light of the different religious traditions, is difficult to ascertain. 

Lavishly illustrated and filled with richly analytical essays, the value of the volume tran- 
scends the function of exhibition catalogue. It stands on its own as a brilliant compendium 
of the evidence and deeply perceptive overview of the roles of animal-shaped vessels in 
communal or festive alcoholic consumption, enlivened by anecdotes of practical experimen- 
tation. Fascinating ‘in-focus’ discussions scattered throughout enrich the geographical and 
topical range by drawing on the insights offered by different fields. Each chapter is prefaced 
by a map indicating the locations of the sites mentioned in the text and a pictorial timeline 
indicating the date range of its contents. The essays in this catalogue will be excellent teach- 
ing tools, as they are characterised by beautifully clear exposition, enhanced by valuable 
illustrations, and equipped with full bibliographies. A concise check list of the 75 items in 
the exhibition, with illustrations, draws up the end. 

This reader, having long struggled to comprehend the social meaning and function of 
animal-head and protome vessels of particularly Iran and Athens, was greatly helped by the 
collocation of both cups and rhyta of essentially the same form, in silver and ceramic, of 
animal head- and animal-protome vessels, in both exhibition and publication. The volume 
is especially valuable in making it clear that there is no single explanation, no linear develop- 
ment or simple binary opposition, but a fluid range of possible meanings and types over 
time and space. If any universals emerge, it is the extent within human experience to which 
vessels have been made in animal form, and the extent to which ideas flowed around Eurasia 
— Central Asia, West Asia, the coasts of the Black Sea, the Mediterranean — so that while 
occasionally a specific eastern prototype may be posited for a specific Mediterranean 
response, that is only one part of a complex whole. 

A magnificent achievement, the book concretises and expands on the exhibition. Its clear 
and compelling presentation of the evidence — artefactual, pictorial and textual — will serve 
as the basis of any interpretation for all to come. 


University of Sydney Margaret C. Miller 


K. Erickson (ed.), The Seleukid Empire, 281-222 BC: War within the Family, The Classical 
Press of Wales, Swansea 2018, vii+323 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-910589- 
71-7 


This valuable collection of essays resulted from the Seleucid panel at the Celtic Conference 
in Classics held in Bordeaux in 2012. The workshop constituted the third iteration of the 
Seleukid Study Day series. The volume includes the works of ten scholars (however, many 
more participated at the conference as the Introduction clearly states). The focus of the 
volume is the first century of the Seleucid empire from the death of Seleucus I (281 BC) to 
the rule of Antiochus III (222 BC). Challenging the general view that sees the period as 
the beginning of the decline of the Seleucid empire marked by territorial fragmentation and 
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the incapacity of the Seleucid kings to control large areas of territory — due to rebellions in 
the eastern portion of the empire and fratricidal wars — the authors of this volume innova- 
tively argue that Seleucid power was not fragile in this period and that it is in this very 
fragmentation and ‘flexibility in political arrangements’ (p. 2) that lies the resilience and 
longevity of the Seleucid empire. 

The volume can thematically be divided into four parts. In the first one, Stephen Mitchell 
considers Macedonian settlers and settlements in Asia Minor, specifically Lydia and Phrygia. 
He brilliantly demonstrates that they had been established in the wake of Alexander’s 
conquest of the Persian empire, rather than under the Seleucids or the Attalids, as it is com- 
monly believed; he argues that, through the allegiance with this Macedonian population, 
the Seleucid kings in the first half of the 3rd century BC managed to control the territory 
in Asia Minor and to extend their power. The establishment of Seleucid power in Asia 
Minor is the focus of two other papers. Alex McAuley looks at Achaios the Elder, the 
patriarch of the local dynasty known as the House of Achaios, and carefully reconstructs 
how this local ruler was granted a Seleucid wife and governorship of territories in Asia 
Minor by Antiochus I as a reward for his service and loyalty to the Seleucid dynasty. 
Through this case study, McAuley convincingly demonstrates that rule by local dynasts in 
territories of the Seleucid empire was not a symptom of the fragile nature of Seleucid power 
but rather that it was intrinsic to the Seleucid political system. Monica D’Agostini follows 
up and through a fine rereading of Polybius’ presentation of Achaios the Younger, the last 
attested member of the House of Achaios, highlights the loyalty as well as the ambitions 
of this client dynasty. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to the legitimation of dynastic power of the 
early Seleucid kings. While Nicholas Wright analyses and reassesses the archaeological 
remains of the Nikatoreion in Seleukeia in Pieria, the temple erected by Antiochus I to house 
the body of his deceased father, and shows that the son of Seleucus I used it to legitimise his 
power as a sole ruler as well as to initiate an official state-wide cult of the Seleucid dynasty; 
John Holton explores the institution of the Seleucid joint kingship under Antiochus I and 
his son, Seleucus Antiochou. Through a thorough and compelling analysis of a complete 
collection of Greek and Babylonian evidence, he convincingly argues that this diarchic 
structure, a unique Hellenistic innovation in the structuring of royal power, was carefully 
conceptualised and officially presented by the second generation of Seleucid dynasts as part 
of a wider ideological programme to secure the legitimacy and continuation of Seleucid rule 
after the death of its founder, Seleucos I. Holton’s study, in addition, invites the reader to 
ponder carefully the accounts of these events offered by ancient authors such as Pompeius 
Trogus and John of Antioch. 

The third section of the volume deals with the administration of Seleucid power in 
the eastern territories of the empire during the reigns of Antiochus II and Seleucus II. Rolf 
Strootman challenges the traditional view that sees the reign of Seleucus II as pivotal to the 
formation of the Parthian empire; he shows that the Parthian ruler Arsaces I did not pursue 
monarchical aspirations or act to defy the Seleucid hegemony in the area, as it is commonly 
believed, but rather that he formally ruled as a vassal king officially sanctioned by Seleucus II, 
who had introduced the vassalisation in the region successfully to accommodate the grow- 
ing autonomy of local rulers within the imperial system. Richard Wenghofer focuses instead 
on Bactria. By reassessing numismatic evidence concerning the Diodotid dynasty, he argues 
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that the Bactrian kings, similarly to the Parthian lords, ruled the region as vassals of the 
Seleucids rather than as rebellious usurpers. He also points out that the breakaway of Bactria 
from the Seleucid empire should be dated to the mid-2nd century BC rather than to the 
middle of the 3rd century BC. Finally, David Engels looks at the reign of the Frataraka 
Vahbarz in Persia. Arguing against the old narrative of a conflictual relationship between 
the Seleucids and their Persian subjects, he reassesses literary and numismatic evidence of 
Vahbarz's reign and demonstrates that the local dynast played a pivotal role in defending 
Seleusid territories against Greek internal enemies and Ptolemaic invading troops during 
the Third Syrian War, acting as loyal vassal of Seleucus II and not as a revolting enemy. 

The final two essays concern Antiochus II and the events that followed his death. 
Altay Coskun re-considers the chronology of the Third Syrian War (246-241 BC) and 
the War of Brothers (241-227 BC), and postulates for their synchronisation (246-241 BC); 
Kyle Erickson, building on Coskun’s new chronology, carefully discusses the identity of 
the issuer of the so-called Antiochus Soter coinage and convincingly suggests Antiochus II 
as the best candidate. 

Overall, this volume is an excellent addition to existing scholarship on the Seleucid 
empire and the Hellenistic world. A coherent collection of contributions from a thematic 
point of view, it greatly enhances our knowledge of the first century of Seleucid rule. 
All the contributors are fully aware of the limitations imposed on their arguments by the 
frequent contradiction, fragmentation and bias of the evidence. 


Universita degli Studi di Padova Chiara Grigolin 


J. DeR. Evans, Coins from the Excavations at Sardis: Their Archaeological and Economic 
Contexts. Coins from the 1973 to 2013 Excavations, Archaeological Exploration of Sardis 
Monograph 13, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA/London 2018, xxi+305 pp., 
19 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-0-674-98725-8 


The book is monograph 13 in the well-established series Archaeological Exploration of Sardis 
and technically is a continuation of the series’ publications dealing with coin-finds from 
Sardis. Before it, two monographs of this sort had been published: G.E. Bates, Byzantine 
Coins (1971) covering the finds of 1958-68, and T. Buttrey, A. Johnston, K. MacKenzie 
and M. Bates, Greek, Roman and Islamic Coins from Sardis (1981), covering coin-finds to 
1972 apart from those already published by Bates. Jane Evans’s, however, differs from these 
exemplary (in their day) publications, demonstrating what a long way numismatic science 
has journeyed since then, not only the huge accumulation of new materials available for 
comparative analysis and study, but also more sophisticated methods of assessing aspects 
of coin behaviour in circulation and archaeological layers. 

Preface, acknowledgments and a brief introductory Summary apart, the book comprises 
three chapters, appendices, coin catalogue, bibliography, a concordance of field and cata- 
logue numbers, indexes of names, places, etc., and plates. 

E. briefly describes the main principles of registration of archaeological and numismatic 
materials in Sardis as well as the methods used to gauge how long the coins might stay in 
circulation before making their way into the earth and thus help ‘archaeologists in recon- 
structing the chronology of the strata, especially the Late Roman layers’ (p. 2). 
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Chapter 2, ‘Excavation Coins as Evidence of the Economy and Trade’ (pp. 5-47), is 
divided into several subsections according to the main chronological periods in the history 
of Sardis. In introductory notes to the chapter, E. considers in detail modern statistical 
methods, which allow verifiable comparison of sites with different numbers of coins found 
as well as approaches to establishing the representativeness of a sample for making further 
judgments on the peculiarities of local coin circulation and economic conditions. E. fairly 
concludes, ‘the study of excavation coins can indeed tell us something about the site, and 
the region, beyond the contextual or use situations’ (p. 8). 

Analysis of the coins themselves starts with the Lydian period, for which very few were 
found. In connection with these finds, E. considers contemporary views of the origin, 
function and chronology of the first coins in general. Then the Hellenistic era follows. 
Under Alexander the Great the mint in Sardis was reopened, though during the late 4th— 
early 3rd century BC, as E. concludes based on coin-finds, issues of the western Ionian cities 
played a major role in the local circulation pool. This fact allows her to presume the exist- 
ence of intensive trade contacts between Sardis and western Asia Minor during the period 
indicated. The same trend persists in the 3rd century BC when Sardis became a Seleucid 
mint. By the 2nd century BC coin-finds demonstrate considerable Pergamene influence. 
Numismatic materials from Sardis allow E. to reconsider an important question on the 
time of opening here of a civic mint. This was long debated and various suggestions were put 
forward, placing this event mainly in the 2nd century BC, after 189 BC or after 133 BC. 
E. should be given credit for her masterly iconographic, stylistic and technical analysis 
of the Sardian civic coins as well as for minute study of the circumstances of their finds 
in the archaeological context. As a result, E. quite convincingly argues that the most 
probable time for the inauguration of the civic mint in Sardis was the second half of the 
3rd century BC. 

Coins of the Imperial period are considered by century from the time of Augustus to 
the 4th century. Their discussion is accompanied by maps showing distribution of the 
coin-finds by mints, undoubtedly contributing vividness and visibility to the narrative. 
There is no point in going into details, but some interesting and important comments and 
conclusions made here by E. should be remarked. She notes in particular that current 
excavations in Sardis seem to confirm previous observations that in main cities of Asia 
Minor 50-80% of coins in circulation during the 1st—2nd centuries were locally minted 
issues. Coins from regional or extra-regional mints formed the rest of the circulation pool. 
It is noteworthy too that the phenomenon of die-sharing, testified earlier for some Asia 
Minor issues, has now been traced in Sardis in the 2nd—3rd centuries. However, it is still 
unclear whether coins sharing dies were being struck at one or several mints with further 
distribution through the cities, or if dies and die-engravers travelled from one place to 
another. E. shows that the coins from the current excavations can help in shedding light 
on the problem of the award and withdrawal of the third neokorate in Sardis. According 
to the new numismatic data, revocation of this status for the city took place shortly after 
the death of Elagabalus. Special attention is given by E. to the analysis of coin-finds of 
the 4th and 5th centuries. Against widespread opinion, numismatic materials from Sardis 
and other places in Asia Minor testify that ‘there were no effective Imperial recalls of the 
4th century coins in the East’ (p. 38) and these coins formed ‘a vital part of the 5th century 
monetized economy’ (p. 40). 
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The final part of the chapter is devoted to the characteristics of the Byzantine coins 
found in Sardis and dating from the 6th to the 13th century. 

Chapter 3, ‘Archaeological Contexts of Note’ (pp. 49-96), ‘discusses important contexts 
where coins can illuminate the history of the context, or where the context can help to illu- 
minate the history of the coin’ (p. 49). The latter is exemplified by the find of a gold 1/12 
Croesean stater of the heavy standard in the debris of the Persian destruction of Sardis, 
which could testify in favour of a high chronology for the heavy Croeseids. The former is 
demonstrated by the case of Domestic Units XIX and XX, whose destruction was connected 
by previous scholars with the siege of Sardis by Antiochus HI in 213 BC. Thorough study 
of the coins from this context carried out by E. shows, however, that destruction should be 
dated earlier, to the beginning of the 3rd century BC. E. discusses coins from various con- 
texts and some of her observations regarding their possible use and function are very inter- 
esting and deserve every attention. One should mention groups of coins which, judging by 
their places of concealment, coins sizes, iconography and chronology, are considered by E. 
as votive deposits and not as simply a marker of destruction (pp. 62-64). She notes that 
coins found mainly in burials could have been deliberately chosen for their types of reverse, 
which could have been an important implication for the further study of the funeral rites 
and habits in Roman Sardis. During the long period from the 1st to the 12th century, various 
coins here were being pierced and used as amulets. Analysis of eight Late Roman hoards of 
the 3rd and 5th centuries from Sardis allows the conclusion that Hellenistic and Roman 
provincial coins found in these hoards should no longer be considered as random intrusions 
or some sort of keepsakes. They still represented legal tender and their use was normal in 
a time of acute shortage of small coinage struck by the official authorities. 

The book is supplied with four appendices (‘Countermarks’ (pp. 99-103), ‘Monograms 
and Control Marks’ (pp. 105-09), ‘Reverse Descriptions of Late Roman Bronzes (pp. 111-13) 
and ‘Statistical Analysis Formulas’ (pp. 115-17). The ‘Catalogue of the Coins 1973-2003’ 
follows on pp. 119-246, some 8000 overall. It gives the main information on each coin: 
its type, chronology, denomination (if possible), metrological data and references. When 
necessary, small notes on controversial questions relating to a particular coin are added to 
the catalogue entries. I should underline that the catalogue is prepared according to the 
highest scientific standards and makes available for wide scholarly use a quite impressive and 
sizeable source of information. I was able to find just a couple of shortcomings. For coin no. 
167.1 the description of the reverse reads ‘Emperor sacrificing at altar’, but the presence of 
another figure (goddess?) on the opposite side of altar is omitted. Reverse type ‘Standing 
goddess’ (no. 426.1) is omitted in Appendix 3, ‘Reverse Descriptions of Late Roman 
Bronzes’, where to save space in the catalogue full descriptions of these types are given. 
I think that it would have made sense to show the direction of the legend on the coin flan 
with the help of arrows as well as to indicate the presence of the coin border and its type. 

About 100 coins are illustrated on six plates by black-and-white photographs of good 
quality. In one case, though (Pl. 3, no. 148.1), the axis of the coin reverse is rotated 90°. 

However, these inconsistencies do not spoil the good impression of the book, which 
represents a fundamental work and example of high-quality research in an uneasy scientific 


field. 


The Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 
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A.P. Fitzpatrick and C. Haselgrove (eds.), Julius Caesars Battle for Gaul: New Archaeological 
Perspectives, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2019, xvi+309 pp., illustrations 
(some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78925-050-3 


Cet ouvrage collectif, dont le sous-titre, «nouvelles perspectives archéologiques», annonce 
tout l'intérét, est particuliérement bien venu, au moment oü paraissent de nouvelles traduc- 
tions, l’une anglaise,! l'autre française,? de la Guerre des Gaules, et où les études césariennes 
en général viennent de connaître un renouveau. Il permet de prendre la mesure de ce que 
les récents progrès de la recherche archéologique apportent à la compréhension du texte 
césarien, en termes d'éléments factuels, mais aussi, plus largement, à son appréhension 
comme document. Car son intérêt est également de faire réfléchir sur des questions de 
méthode: comment s'opère, depuis qu'ont commencé les recherches de terrain systéma- 
tiques avec Napoléon III, le va-et-vient entre textes et restes matériels dans la construction 
du savoir historique? Comment étayer par l'enquéte archéologique des hypothèses inter- 
prétatives nouvelles? 

Le livre, issu d’un colloque tenu à Oxford en 2017, comporte 15 chapitres, dont les 
éditeurs du volume, dans une introduction claire et synthétique, annoncent les objectifs: 
faire le point sur les découvertes archéologiques récentes dans les régions touchées par la 
conquête césarienne, en insistant sur les problèmes d'interprétation qu'elles posent, et mettre 
à la disposition du public, dans une langue unique, ces informations le plus souvent disper- 
sées dans des études ponctuelles. 

Mais l'ouvrage offre beaucoup plus que cela. Il commence par une contextualisation du 
texte césarien, sous trois formes: C.B. Krebs (ch. 1) met en garde contre une lecture naïve, 
en rappelant, dans le sillage de M. Rambaud, la part d'élaboration littéraire au service d'une 
ambition politique qu’il comporte, et la nécessité d’une prise de distance critique. G. Woolf 
(ch. 2) rappelle que l’œuvre s'inscrit dans un contexte idéologique particulier, celui de l'im- 
périalisme romain qui justifie la conquéte, et des rivalités politiques des années 60—50 qui 
dégénérent en guerre civile. I. Ralston (ch. 3) dresse un tableau à la fois synthétique et trés 
complet de l'organisation territoriale, de l'économie et de la société de la Gaule à la veille 
de la conquéte césarienne, leurs caractéristiques ayant pu contribuer à sa rapidité. 

La série de chapitres qui suivent et forment le cceur de l'ouvrage dressent le bilan de nos 
connaissances archéologiques. Les uns sont focalisés sur des découvertes récentes, comme 
celui d'A. Morillo et F. Sala-Selles (ch. 4) consacré aux camps militaires de la péninsule 
ibérique, qui souligne les difficultés pour préciser leur chronologie depuis les débuts de la 
conquéte jusqu'à l'époque de la guerre civile, en insistant sur la guerre sertorienne et les 
formes nouvelles de camps repérées ces dix derniéres années notamment dans la région 
d'Alicante. A. Pujols et ses collaborateurs (ch. 12) rendent compte de l'exploration d'une 
petite garnison du versant sud des Pyrénées, témoin probable des premiers affrontements 
entre pompéiens et césariens avant la bataille d’Ilerda. P. Fitzpatrick (ch. 8) présente le 
camp de Pegwell, sur la cóte du Kent, qu'il a récemment identifié comme le lieu de débar- 
quement de la flotte lors de la seconde expédition de César en 54. S. Kraus (ch. 9) décrit 
les formes originales de fortifications réalisées par les Bituriges dans certains de leurs oppida 


! K, Raaflaub, The Landmark Julius Caesar. The Complete Works (New York 2017). 
2 J.-P. De Giorgio, César, Guerres. Guerre des Gaules. Guerre civile (Paris 2020). 
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en réponse aux menaces césariennes. S. Hornung (ch. 11) présente le camp d’Hermeskeil, 
mis au jour ces dix derniéres années sur le territoire des Trévires, probablement celui occupé 
par les légions de Labienus en 53 et 52. 

Les autres chapitres de cet ensemble récapitulent les acquis en y intégrant les avancées 
récentes, comme celui que G. Kaenel (ch. 5) consacre aux traces difficilement identifiables 
de la migration des Helvétes en 58 et de leur retour, et celui de M. Reddé (ch. 6) sur 
l'identification de sites de batailles en Gaule, ancienne comme à Mauchant pour la bataille 
de l'Aisne et à Uxellodunum, ou récemment confirmée comme à Alésia et à Gergovie. 
Le chapitre de L. Pernet (ch. 10), lui, s’attache non à un lieu mais à un type de matériel, 
les militaria spécifiques des troupes auxiliaires gauloises enrólées par César, et tente de les 
mettre en rapport avec les clivages au sein de leur propre société. P. de Jersey (ch. 14) 
présente un autre type de matériel, les trésors monétaires de l'ile de Jersey, en montrant 
comment la découverte du dernier d'entre eux, par sa masse, améne à reprendre la réflexion 
sur le monnayage des Coriosolites et ses rapports avec la conquéte césarienne. 

Une place à part doit étre faite à l'étude innovante de N. Roymans (ch. 7), qui recherche 
les traces archéologiques de la «violence de masse» de la conquéte césarienne, en s'appuyant 
sur trois cas, la fortification de Thuin sur la Sambre, sans doute l'oppidum des Atuatuques 
anéantis en 57; le site de Kessel-Lith, au confluent de la Meuse et du Rhin, que les études 
paléo-géographiques et l'identification des restes d'armes et d'ossements humains désignent 
comme le site probable du massacre des Usipétes et des Tenctéres en 55; les indices de 
mutation du peuplement de plusieurs zones au contact de la Belgique et de la Germanie 
postérieurement à l'époque de César, révélateurs possibles de la politique de la terre brûlée 
qu'il y pratiqua en 53. 

La fin du volume offre deux études extrémement utiles, car elles mettent en perspective 
les précédentes en faisant retour sur les méandres de la recherche antérieure: celle de 
C. Haselgrove (ch. 13) est consacrée à l'évolution de la numismatique celtique depuis le 
XIX siècle et à l'élaboration d'un cadre chronologique compatible avec le récit césarien; 
celle de L. Olivier (ch. 15) retrace la difficile émergence, sur la méme période, d'une chro- 
nologie de l’äge du Fer permettant d'intégrer les découvertes d'armes gauloises d'Alésia dans 
un cadre cohérent. 

Ce livre, qui constitue une contribution essentielle à la diffusion de connaissances hors 
du cercle des spécialistes, va devenir sans aucun doute un ouvrage de référence, par l'actualité 
et la qualité de l'information fournie, par sa remarquable iconographie (photos, schémas, 
cartes) parfaitement coordonnée avec le texte, et par la richesse des bibliographies qui font 
suite à chaque chapitre. 


Université de Haute-Alsace, Mulhouse Marianne Coudry 


J. Fouquet, Bauen zwischen Polis und Imperium: Stadtenwicklung und urbane Lebensformen 
auf der kaiserzeitlichen Peloponnes, Urban Spaces 7, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 
2019, x+424 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-056509-6 


In this book, which originated as his doctoral thesis submitted to the University of Heidelberg, 
Johannes Fouquet looks at the gradual adoption in the cities of the Peloponnese of Roman 
architectural forms and concepts of urbanism. He sees this as a chronological development 
rather than a process of deliberate Romanisation. For this he concentrates on three 
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Peloponnesian cities, Corinth, Argos and Sparta. Not surprisingly his account and analysis of 
what happens at Corinth is far longer than for the other two cities combined: Corinth 
accounts for 166 pages of his text, Sparta for 45 pages, Argos for 46. In the period studied 
these are, of course, places whose status and character differ. Corinth, having been plundered 
and destroyed by Mummius, had been re-founded by Julius Caesar as a Roman colony. 
Argos was something of a backwater, Sparta had its own historical status of continuity with 
a Roman alliance. 

There is also a significant difference in the archaeological information available, particu- 
larly as a result of what happened to these places in the 19th and 20th centuries AD. With 
the revival of Greece after the War of Independence and an earthquake in the 1920s Corinth 
was recreated on the new and present location by the Isthmus, the site of the Classical city 
remaining as a mere village. This made it relatively easy for long and detailed archaeological 
investigation by the American School. Argos, on the other hand, had an uninterrupted 
history as the local urban administrative centre, with less land easily available for archaeo- 
logical research. Sparta was immediately a focus for the deliberate revival of Classical Greece, 
with a complete new city laid out and developed over the area once occupied by four of the 
five constituent villages, leaving only the Acropolis available for archaeology. 

Corinth obviously required some fundamental rebuilding which, as a Roman colony, 
would have been directly exposed to Roman developments in architecture. There was, of 
course, some continuity, and the exact extent of Mummius’ destruction is uncertain. The 
Archaic Temple of Apollo, with its immediate sanctuary formed an element of continuity. 
The Early Hellenistic South Stoa must have suffered some damage, but its colonnaded 
facade stood and was assimilated into a Roman building: the series of rooms behind the 
facade underwent considerable rearrangement and change as the originals were badly dam- 
aged and in all probability needed re-roofing. The building survived, however, to form the 
southern limit of the new Forum for the Roman colony. The Fountain of Peirene was 
considerably modified with a new forecourt arranged on Roman principles replacing earlier 
Hellenistic work (which would have been similar to the Fountain House I excavated at 
Perachora). The west end of the Forum was given a temple, Temple E, probably Doric at 
first but later rebuilt, to form the Capitolium. Here there seems to have been something of 
a continuity of concept, surrounding steps rather than a high podium. The road from this 
Forum area to Lechaion was paved, part of a new grid plan of streets and a Roman style 
basilica constructed alongside it. F. also suggests paved streets and a proper drainage/sewer 
system was a Roman feature, though there are good Hellenistic precedents for this, for 
example at Pella, and the question here is how much Roman urbanistic concepts and archi- 
tectural form come from Hellenistic cities outside the earlier Classical Greek tradition. On 
the other hand, the addition of an amphitheatre to the city plan can only have been inspired 
by Rome and Italy. 

An important part of the problem in interpreting what happened at Corinth is the 
make-up of the population. F. notes continuity of pottery production and form, outside 
the strict urban limits of the city area of course but which implies some continuity of popu- 
lation at least in the outlying rural communities. 

Continuity is more assured at Argos where there is no real sign of a new grid street plan 
and only a partial understanding of the urban lay out. Here there is no newly created Forum 
(which had been the case at Corinth) but continuity of what is generally identified as the 
Classical Agora with only minor alterations and additions to the surrounding buildings. 
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Sparta introduces a new influence in the Roman period. Our understanding is essentially 
limited to the so-called Acropolis area, the hill on the north side. Here there is an extensive 
stoa replacing or supplanting an earlier classical building but introducing newer methods of 
construction. Also, of course, the new Roman theatre with its Roman style semicircle of seats 
and the fascinating moveable stage structure. Continuity of cult, in the identifiable temple 
buildings and precincts, with the ritual of Artemis Orthia apparently developed for spectator 
interest with theatrical style accommodation for an audience. At Sparta the source of new 
development in the Roman period can be assigned not to the Roman authorities as such 
but rather to the local magnates, Roman citizens of Spartan origin such as C. Julius Eurykles. 
He represents, as it were, a new system, a politically dominant individual given recognised 
Roman status but, wherever his wealth came from, a man essentially of local origin. 

Such patronage may be outside the remit of the cities themselves. Herodes Atticus is a 
clear example of patronage by wealth which is not restricted to any one locality. Patronage 
may also come from outsiders. Thus in this study we have mention not only of Herodes Atticus 
but also of Herod the Great of Judaea (and the two of them are mixed up in the index). 

In all three cities, Corinth, Argos and Sparta, F. gives a full description of the relevant 
structures, and this takes up a greater part of the book, making it a useful reference tool. 
The bibliography is very extensive, another useful tool. These descriptions are well illus- 
trated with drawings usually taken from the original excavation reports — many are anno- 
tated as ‘modified’, but without making clear, failing comparison with the originals, what 
this modification involves. 

What clearly emerges, even though influenced by the variable evidence, is the differing 
extent of architectural influence from the wider Roman empire. Perhaps the understanding 
of the variability of evidence would have been helped by the inclusion of a wider and more 
varied extent of the traditional Greek world. What happened at Athens with its strong 
continuity from the classical centuries but also its standing in the later Roman world would 
have been an important addition to the study. F. comes to an important conclusion, that 
Susan Alcock’s concept of a uniform, homogeneous provincial culture in urbanism and 
architecture needs refining — Corinth makes this clear. Conservatism may also be modified 
by the introduction of new techniques, particularly opus caementicium and the use of fired 
bricks, which of course is almost universal throughout the empire. What happens in the 
Peloponnese can be abundantly paralleled in the provinces of Asia Minor. Clearly there was 
no general desire to cast off the old established ideas where local political continuity exists 
— but then this does not prevent the growing attraction of the baths. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


K. Freitag and M. Haake (eds.), Griechische Heiligtümer als Handlungsorte: Zur Multifunk- 
tionalität supralokaler Heiligtümer von der frühen Archaik bis in die römische Kaiserzeit, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2019, viii+330 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-3-515-12389-1 


This book publishes papers delivered at a colloquium which took place in the Villa Vigoni 
at Menaggio on Lake Como from the 15th to the 18th of April 2015 and which was held 
to honour the 65th birthday of Peter Funke. It was concerned with the activities which 
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might take place in 'supralocal' sanctuaries of ancient Greece additionally to the perfor- 
mance of worship and sacrifices to the gods to whom the sanctuaries were dedicated. 
'Supralocal' as a term applies to more than the obvious Panhellenic sanctuaries such as 
Olympia and Delphi, as Robert Parker makes clear in the final paper of concluding 
remarks. It involves sanctuaries that, although located in the territory of a particular city- 
state, were of direct interest to other states which might include more than the immediate 
neighbours. 

The result of this was that such sanctuaries were meeting places for a wider popula- 
tion, even if they congregated in the first place for the relevant religious practices. The 
activities and interests involved might be commercial or political, sanctuaries as places 
which gathered information valuable for traders and commerce — Klaus Freitag looks at 
sanctuaries as depositories of knowledge particularly on trade — while decisions of political 
significance to a wider population might be announced, such as the proclamation by 
Flamininus of the Freedom of the Greek cities, discussed in a paper by Angelos Chaniotis, 
on ‘Display and Arousal of Emotions in Panhellenic Sanctuaries in the Shadow of Rome’. 
Certain sanctuaries developed over time as the appropriate places for particular aspects of 
basically non-religious human activities. Alain Bresson looks at manumission in his paper 
on 'Slaves, Fairs and Fears, Western Greek Sanctuaries as Hubs of Social Interaction’ 
(though the sanctuary above all others as the proper locality for the manumission of slaves 
was Delphi). Details of the arrangements behind this also form the topic of a paper by 
Andrew Lepke. 

Sometimes the interest or activity might be personal, the concern of a particular indi- 
vidual. Matthias Haake begins his paper ‘Feiern, opfern, schänden, handeln, inszenieren...’ 
with Dio Chrysostom's account of the visit of Diogenes the Cynic to the Isthmian Games 
to observe his fellow men and particularly the disputes and slanging matches between 
Sophists as well as recitations by poets and declamations by orators. Haake considers such 
activities and personalities at other Panhellenic sanctuaries, Olympia, Delphi and Nemea, 
involving Herodotus, Gorgias and Lysias. 

Another aspect of personal involvement which may well be external in context is treated 
by Fritz Graf — the deposition of curses or prayers in the form of inscriptions on lead. 
He lists sanctuaries which seem to have particular significance in this respect, at Selinus, 
Cnidus, Morgantina and Corinth. 

Sanctuaries may also serve as repositories for intercity agreements, with the selection of 
localities which would be relevant to the places involved in the decision, so requiring the 
setting up of an inscription in each of them to record decisions of common involvement, 
a koine stele. This is discussed in a paper by Marie-Kristin Drauschke. Similar to this is the 
establishment of treaties of asylum between individual cities and the recognition of sanctu- 
aries as part of this system, discussed here by Katharina Knapper in respect of Magnesia on 
the Maeander and Miletus. 

Another aspect of supralocality in a religious context involves a sanctuary in a particular 
place and the authorities there who are responsible for its administration and development 
setting out to promote its relevance to a specific element of human experience. The sanctu- 
ary of Asklepios at Epidauros, as a centre of a healing cult, is an obvious example. Clarisse 
Prétre looks at this and other examples of healing cult with particular reference to the fact 
that the status of the sanctuary and its promotion as a place of significance beyond the 
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limits of the individual founding city leads to its location away from the urban centre of 
the polis. She points this out also with reference to the Asklepieion at Rome (though of 
course it does not apply to the Athenian sanctuary situated just below the Acropolis and 
developed at the time at the early rise of the Asklepios cult resulting from the plague which 
befell the city in the first part of the Peloponnesian War). 

There are other particular aspects of human experience which can be seen at supralocal 
sanctuaries. Ioanna Patera looks at variations in the practice of sacrifice at such sanctuaries 
while Tonio Hölscher considers the arrangement of the statues (according to Pausanias) in 
the Temple of Hera at Olympia, as exemplifying the cult needs of women, while at the 
same sanctuary Sebastian Scharff looks at a far more limited aspect, the victors in the games 
in the confusion of the Ist century BC, specifically victors coming from Elis itself. On the 
other hand Vinciane Pirenne-Delforge on “The Politics of Olympus at Olympia’ stresses, in 
the earliest development of the sanctuary as a place of supralocal Panhellenic importance, 
the significance of its name and its Panhellenic connotation with Mt Olympus, and there- 
fore discards the role of Pisa (which would always have been a place of minimal impor- 
tance). Kai Trampedach looks at Delphi and the role of Apollo himself in its defence 
against enemies, from the Persians in 480/479 through the 4th century disturbances and 
the invasion of the Celts in 279. 

The overall significance of the topics discussed in this book is the contribution made by 
these supralocal sanctuaries to the universal element in the world of the Greek city-states. 
The role of the Panhellenic sanctuaries, where the religious observances included not only 
the actual athletic and related contests but also the concept of the religious truce which 
enabled individuals even from states politically hostile to each other to travel and partici- 
pate is of course obvious and well understood. The papers in this book extend the concept 
of supralocality, if not on the scale of Olympia, Delphi, the Isthmus and Nemea, to a much 
wider and general principle, involving more aspects of city-state existence than just the 
athletic contests. 

In turn, this study opens a wider appreciation of the ways in which accepted religion 
and cult formed a fundamental in ancient Greek society. This might be extended in a gen- 
eral way, like the Panhellenic games, but also, as the papers by Marie-Kathrin Drauschke 
and Katharina Knäpper show, to particular agreements between individual cities. Even 
though at times there may have been suspicions that the authorities at Delphi might be 
sympathetic to foreign invaders of the Greek world, their actual resistance, in the event, was 
emphasised to demonstrate again their supralocal importance and standing. And even if 
such status at Isthmia might have been utilised by the eventual conqueror, Rome, Chaniotis’s 
paper shows how this was based on a real tradition of Greek freedom. 

This universality, of course, extended beyond the individual Greek cities. It was a fun- 
damental element in the general concept of Hellenism, and indeed, as the paper of Christof 
UIf shows, in the very formation of the city-states and the wider concept of ethne within 
the Greek world. But it was not limited to the cities and other states in general. It was 
something that could be enjoyed, or at least utilised, by individuals, as the paper by Graf 
on the deposition of inscriptions on lead for individual benefit, or in the papers by Bresson 
and Lepke show, in the process of freeing or manumitting individuals. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 
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R.M. Gondek and C.L. Sulosky Weaver (eds.), The Ancient Art of Transformation: Case 
Studies from Mediterranean Contexts, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2019, 
xiii+224 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78925-104-3 


This work is a splendid contribution, not only by art historians but also by archaeologists 
from renowned institutions in American and Europe, to the study of nearly endless facets 
of transformation in the ancient world, with a strong accent on art as the most visible 
medium reflecting almost immediately changes in personal, social, cultural and other levels 
of societies all around the Mediterranean area. Its origins lie mainly in a workshop of the 
same name at the 2016 College Art Association Annual Conference in Washington, DC, 
in February 2016; it comprises nine papers. A brief Introduction (pp. 1-6) on the princi- 
ples of transformation forms a solid base anchored in the famous ethnographer Arnold van 
Gennep’s idea that a human being and his life in any society is a set of passages/events that 
push him from one state to another. A wide range of these transformations: physical (from 
childhood to adulthood), social (from slave to citizen), spiritual (death to rebirth), or per- 
sonal (from maiden to matron) are discussed in detail — and against the background of 
several ancient cultures and eras — by the distinguished contributors to this, in every respect 
unique volume. 

The first chapter, by N.A. Harokopos, is entitled ‘On the threshold of old age: percep- 
tions of the elderly in Athenian red-figure vase-painting’ (pp. 7-32). It presents a study of a 
series of vase-paintings focusing on the iconography of aged persons and its interpretation 
through the context of each scene; very popular were for example aged drunken impotent 
revellers and debauched hetairai as rather burlesque figures among other (young) komasts/ 
symposiasts, but also various scenes from the family’s life. Despite mostly negative depictions 
of old age, which was significantly influenced by the Greek literary tradition, the elderly were 
an integral segment of Athenian society. The second chapter is by V. Sabetai, on “The trans- 
formation of the bride in Attic vase-painting’ (pp. 33-51). The author approaches this topic 
by discussing in detail the ways in which the so-called “Washing Painter’, who was at work in 
the last decades of the 5th century BC, created new iconographical/metaphorical imagery of 
women moving from the status of maidenhood to the socially more respected womanhood 
under the agency of the gods of erotic love. 

The succeeding chapter, B. SandhofPs “Transitory nudity: life changes in Etruscan art’ 
(pp. 52-74), is based upon the examination of naked and partially naked couples in transi- 
tional life stages who were depicted on bronze mirrors and Praenestine cistae. Nudity is here 
understood as a transition from life into death. Very welcome is the next essay, “Cultural 
manoeuvring in the elite tombs of Ptolemaic Egypt’ (pp. 75-106), by S.E. Cole, who 
investigates this phenomenon through both Graeco-Egyptian hybridisation and identity. 
She used three extraordinary Ptolemaic tombs: the famous tomb of Petosiris at Hermopolis, 
the architecturally unique Moustapha Pasha Tomb I at Alexandria, and the tomb of Sia- 
mun at the rather distant oasis of Siwa. The decorative programme of each of them clearly 
demonstrates that cultural identity was fluid, and people gradually identified themselves with 
their new home, while no strict borders separated them from each other. The fifth chapter, 
E.A. Peters, “Octavian transformed as pharaoh and as Emperor Augustus’ (pp. 107—34), 
brings forth another excellent example of cultural transition in a multicultural empire. In 
this case the author used a spatial analysis of the first Roman Pharaoh’s visual records on 
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the Temple of Amun-Re at Karnak. All his reorganisations of already-functioning struc- 
tures as well as the new construction of the Imperial cult chapel created a wholly function- 
ing space for a wide range of public worshippers. For better orientation in the complex of 
the Amun-Re precinct (p. 111), a very useful plan is added. 

The next contribution, by D. Stewart, is on ‘Ethnic identity, social identity, and the 
aesthetics of sameness in the funerary monuments of Roman freedmen’ (pp. 135-52). 
Albeit images of Roman freedmen are not very well documented in the visual record, their 
group reliefs present a sharp exception in respect of their effort at transformation from 
slavery to citizenship with access to the adequate privileges, including the tria nomina. The 
seventh chapter, by C.L. Sulovsky Weaver, is a short essay on another type of funerary 
monuments of Roman freedmen: ‘Greater in death: the transformative effect of convivial 
iconography on Roman cineraria (pp. 153-80). These typologically very variable marble 
cineraria (or ash chest, cinerary urn, funerary altar, grave altar and ash altar) served as richly 
decorated containers/eternal homes for the ashes of the dead. The scenes, mainly reclining 
banquets (as numerous figures clearly show), were intended to legitimise their high social 
status and the enormous wealth at their disposal as well. From a demographic point of 
view, a very important part of each marble cinerarium was an inscription containing a stand- 
ardised invocation, the name of the deceased, age at death, name of the dedicator and the 
latter’s relationship to the deceased. 

The last two chapters deal with the Late Antique Christian world and its idea of death 
and resurrection; the first is by E. Gannaway, ‘A viewer walks into a tomb: transformation 
in the Cubiculum Leonis’ (pp. 181-204). On the basis of the well-preserved iconographic 
programme of a frescoed tomb located in a complex of galleries later connected to the 
Catacombs of Commodilla outside Rome, the author explains the post mortem transforma- 
tion that offers all present participants or protagonists, i.e. Peter, the patron of the tomb 
— Leo, and the anonymous viewer a possibility to meet Christ/God personally, face to face. 
R. Danford, in the closing chapter, ‘Protoplasts and prophets: the stucco reliefs in the 
Orthodox Baptistery in Ravenna’ (pp. 205-24), gives a brilliant analysis of the relationship 
between the particular components of this sumptuous interior decorative programme, 
mainly stucco reliefs, and the baptistery itself. 

Overall, this is an excellent collection of essays for anyone interested in ancient art in a 
transitional stage and the editors should be congratulated for putting together specialists 
who are able to write about this topic not only eruditely but even attractively. 


Charles University, Prague Kveta Smolärikovä 


S. Gondet and E. Haerinck (eds.), L'Orient est son jardin: Hommage a Rémy Boucharlat, 
Acta Iranica 58, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2018, xxvi+501 pp, illustrations 
(most in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-3450-4 


Although the ‘Orient’ is described as Remy Boucharlat’s garden, it extends far beyond our 
normal conception, encompassing the Achaemenid, Sasanian and Kushan empires at their 
widest extent. This is proven by an examination of his bibliography (until 2015, pp. xiii-xx), 
and the personal narratives of two friends, Olivier Aurenche (p. xxi) and Michel Mouton 
(pp. xxiii-xxvi), for a work ready for publication in August 2016. I will comment on only 
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a portion of the 36 contributions: those concerning gardening, those reflecting the proper 
planning for gardening, and those set amidst that warp of pure fun, the Upper Satrapies. 
I suggest also that one consult the ARTA found in achemenet.com. 

Landscape architecture was the sport of Achaemenid kings — but where and whose 
responsibility? David Stronach (pp. 469-76) examines the question of the Hanging 
Gardens: at Babylon or at Nineveh? Their existence at Babylon was first reported in now 
preserved fragments of Berossus, a Seleucid-era historian (perhaps a suggestion for certain 
members of his reading public; cf pp. 473-75). Their presence at Nineveh is a much 
later suggestion, made by Dalley, beginning at the end of the last century. Although the 
‘reconstructed colouring of a sculptured relief from the North Palace of Assurbanipal at 
Nineveh’ (fig. 3, p. 473) remains suitable for framing, the garden’s location at the South 
West Palace, in spite of Sennacherib’s own ‘hydrological innovations’, must be dismissed. 
There is no sign of a monumental stone aqueduct; the location is unlikely in view of 
Nineveh’s terrain and defence needs, which failed in 612 BC. Perhaps Apame was at 
times homesick (cf. Josephus Ap. 1. 141). Christopher Tuplin (pp. 477—501, bibliography 
on pp. 496-501) updates and corrects his 1996 piece on paradeisoi, listing antecedents to 
Achaemenid times, locations in royal sites, supposed paradises, new items and undated 
items. However (p. 495) there remain ‘no compelling visual depictions’. 

New garden-lands are examined at Tang-e Bolaghi, a valley through which flows the 
Polvar river. A. Alireza Askari Chaverdi (pp. 1-9, especially figs. 1, 2) argues the valley was 
important for the territorial control of food and crafts: settlements were on alluvial terraces, 
frequent pottery kilns, and the remains of food production activities. Site no. 76, its use 
continuing into post-Achaemenid times, contained an ostracon (p. 4 and nn. 6, 7) ‘which 
shows administrative control over some of the production activities’, plus a large house and 
many storage vessels. Site no. 77, perhaps a ‘fortified’ warehouse, contains large fragments 
of storage vessels, and may be the type of structure appearing as ‘halmarrish (Elamite) and 
‘dida (Old Persian). Additional sites (for example, no. 64) indicate the remains of large 
buildings, networks of storehouses, and evidence for extensive irrigation works. This was 
not a region in which no fun was allowed. Mohammad Atayi (pp. 11-26, especially figs. 1, 9) 
discusses evidence it also served as a royal hunting ground: a pardis (paradeisos) with a water 
course enclosed with stone walls, and a ghorogh (a game reserve). Based on investigations 
from 2004 onwards, each area had a pavilion, while in the north-west, in the ghorogh, a net- 
work of small fortresses. Helwing and Seyedin (pp. 225-36, note photographs) provide 
indications that high status officials made use of the valley (TB 34 pavilion; TB 95 column 
bases; TB 73 set of elaborate vessel fragments). Close to Pasargadae, Tang-e Bolaghi occu- 
pied the shortest way to Persepolis. 

Hunting parks and gardens require animals, who were kept from wandering out of 
the paradeisos by surrounding walls (Atayi, p. 23). Two presentations may shed some addi- 
tional light. Pierfrancesco Callieri (pp. 71-80) publishes the most recent examination of 
an Achaemenid musical instrument, a horn which washed out from one of the rooms in the 
Persepolis fortifications (p. 78). It is made from a single bronze piece, with separate iron 
mouthpiece (figs. 1, 2, 5), and was probably used for military communication purposes 
(cf Quintus Curtius 3. 3, Strabo 15. 3. 1). But it remains a dandy device for taunting 
the animals at the beginning of a hunt. While the mighty-legged and ill-tempered ostrich 
was a paradise staple, its eggs were used in the construction of vessels, as found at Begram, 
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so Annie Caubet (pp. 101-06). This example, certainly post-Achaemenid, has a copper 
armature surrounding the egg and ends in a bronze antelope head (fig. 1, cf figs. 2, 3, on 
pp. 102-03). 

Achaemenid sense of order, modern technology (magnetic resonance), and Boucharlat 
have granted the Achaemenids a sense for urban planning. Sébastien Gondet (pp. 185-201, 
especially figs. 2—4) argues that Pasargadae and Persepolis provide a model for Achaemenid 
city-planning. Both sites are not to be regarded as solely collections of royal monuments, 
but require redefinition as open urban landscapes, several divided places for settlement, 
extensive green areas and no rampart enclosing a densely settled core. These were economic 
and administrative centres with an extensive area and population, sectors either open or 
urbanised. The royal sector at Pasargadae (pp. 196-97) was the centre, but separate from 
many nearby more urbanised areas with many phases of occupation. Persepolis was marked 
by a more dense construction, with living structures located to the north-west. These were 
large projects, urbanised but not densely occupied: “De fait les limites entre la ville, l'espace 
urbain, et son territoire, Vespace rural sont difficiles 4 tracer’ (p. 201). As Tijs De Schacht 
argues (pp. 143-55) argues, the canal structure at Pasargadae is also indicative of the desire 
‘to control the general watershed dynamics’ (p. 150). But there is evidence of abandoned 
projects. An additional example of such urban planning occurs in Sistan, at Dahaneh-e 
Gholaman (also spelled Dahanek-ye Qolaman, pp. 403-11). Kourosh Mohammadkani 
(pp. 325-35) outlines recent work on the site, and attempts to set down military, habitation, 
and agricultural sectors. The site was occupied only during the empire, signs of occupation 
remaining close to the surface (cf. fig. 9, p. 336, results of magnetic resonance). Technology 
lent clarity to the large structure QN 28 (fig. 10), a parallel to other large Achaemenid 
structures. It may have served as a local administrative centre. The more optimistic Sajjadi 
and Zehbari (pp. 403-13) wish it the palace of the satrap of Drangiana (p. 403, p. 404, fig. 1). 
Their focus remains Building 15, long narrow rooms around a central court (fig. 2a on 
p. 405). This was a possible manufacturing site as evidenced by numerous pottery frag- 
ments (cf. fig. 4) and corridors capable of providing cool storage. 

Cities and estates were meant to be utilised. Matthew Stolper (pp. 449-66) examines 
the presence of Atossa (Udusa in Elamite) in the Persepolis Fortification Tablets. No 
longer a cipher, she is a fully historical figure active in the middle of Darius’ reign, control- 
ling a large entourage, able to assign travel authorisations, controlling property and works 
near Persepolis. But the presence of well-stocked warehouses could prove a serious disad- 
vantage in time of war. Pierre Briant (pp. 55-70) re-evaluates Engels’s earlier examination 
of Alexander’s supplies and supplements it with data that Parsa in 330 was not a region 
devoid of inhabitants and resources. The same is proven by data from Bactria published 
last decade. Magazines and silos awaited the greedy, but escaped the attention of ancient 
sources. Now to the Upper Satrapies. 

Johanna Lhuillier (pp. 257-71) examines the Achaemenid imprint on Central Asia (cf. the 
review of Lhuillier and Boroffka below, pp. 404-07). The Achaemenids were not known for 
replacing working existing administrative structures (p. 257), thus their control was evidenced 
by sites used as military fortresses and social-political centres by local and Achaemenid 
authorities. Lhuillier also sheds light in the chronological problems raised by Yaz III not 
matching the Achaemenid period. Since the former is based on material culture, Lhuillier 
uses (pp. 258-60) ‘Late Iron Age/Achaemenid' for identifying elements of the Achaemenid 
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presence. Henri-Paul Francfort (pp. 167-78) discusses the bell-shaped column bases in 
Central Asia. Although common since the time of Darius, only two possible Achaemenid-era 
bases have been found in the Upper Satrapies: the first from Shakhina (Shahri Nau) in 
Sogdia (figs. 1, 2), at the site once known as Nautaka (under Spitamenes’ administration); 
the second from Ai Khanum in Bactria (figs. 5-7, pp. 172-73), which may be a reused 
Achaemenid-era object. Laurianne Martinez-Séve (pp. 273-92) argues against the earlier 
perception by Francfort that the sanctuaries at Takht-i Sangin and Ai Khanum were both 
consecrated to an Oxus river deity held to be Cybele. In spite of the supposed Cybele- 
plaque, the operative deity at Ai Khanum was Zeus (with perhaps a goddess equivalent to 
Anahita, p. 289). The Oxus river was always a male deity per inscriptions. The Silenus on 
the altar is dedicating his music to the river, perhaps representative of the music which 
accompanied worship. The deity Vakshu, not attested before the Achaemenid period, is 
represented Poseidon-like on the coinage of the Kushan Huvishka. 

Finally, Minardi er al. (pp. 304-24) present evidence of the persistence of Achaemenid 
influence. At Akchakhan-kala (3rd/2nd centuries BC, abandoned in the Kushan period) in 
Chorasmia in Area 10 (viewed as a “ceremonial complex’) appears a stand-alone painting of 
a creature similar to a recumbent ibex (fig. 4 for site plan, p. 309; fig. 5 for Area 10, p. 310). 
Since the other representations are Zoroastrian in character, one can assign the creature 
as one of the forms taken by the Victory God Verethragna (cf. p. 318). But the ibex is 
not true to life; it finds its closest parallels in Achaemenid art (figs. 7, 8), thus among the 
‘foreign innovations that were already widespread in Central Asia’ (p. 320). Only a portion 
of the essays have been discussed here, but the plants grown by Boucharlat will continue 
to thrive into the next century. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


T. Harrison and E. Irwin (eds.), Interpreting Herodotus. Oxford University Press, Oxford 
2018, xviii+425 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-880361-0 


At the centre of this book are two men: the ancient historian and traveller Herodotus, 
forever linked with his monumental work the Histories, and one of his most respected com- 
mentators, Charles Fornara, and his influential work: A Herodotus: Interpretative Essay. 
It contains a collection of papers originating at the conference “The Past in the Present: 
Interpreting Herodotus after Charles Fornara', held at Columbia University in September 
2013. In their very polemically written introduction the editors ask the question ‘how then 
should Herodotus be interpreted? This volume proposes no tidy checklist, or even a unitary 
view. Developing the insights of Fornara's Essay, it stresses the importance of various con- 
texts’ (p. 15). The 13 chapters which follow perhaps fulfil such an expectation, as together 
they form a relatively fresh and voluminous reference work to Herodotean historiography. 
Thomas Harrison and Elizabeth Irwin have assembled a team of brilliant scholars (true 
Herodotean specialists, one might say) whose papers serve as bibliographical essays which 
provide erudite insights into different aspects of Herodotus’ engagement with the contem- 
porary world. 

Chapter 2, John Dillery's ‘Making Logoi: Herodotus’ Book 2 and Hecataeus of Miletus’, 
is a long and in-depth investigation of how to write history, especially when this book is 
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essential in the presentation of the narrator’s style. The author rightly questions and sub- 
sequently argues against Fornara’s view of Book 2 as the ‘work of a younger man not yet in 
control of techniques or in possession of the mental attitudes of the author of Book I 
(p. 19). Chapter 3, “The Lesson of Book 2’ by Ewen Bowie, also advocates the previous 
approach to Book 2 as an integral part of the Histories (no matter when it was composed 
by Herodotus and in what mental condition), both in respect to the themes as well as their 
interpretations. It seems that Fornara’s hypothesis that Herodotus’ intellectual development 
had happened gradually also irritates Reinhold Bichler, as his contribution, ‘Herodotus’ 
Book 2 and the Unity of the Work’, quite clearly shows. Using Herodotus’ ethnographic 
descriptions and chronological order, he uncovers step-by-step his compositional and nar- 
ratological mastery, which will always attract our attention. 

The vast Persian empire with its numerous satrapies and the ancient Near East in general 
were a theme which — unsurprisingly — captured Herodotus’ mind rather intensively. 
A significant number of contributions illustrate this, attesting to Persia’s becoming an 
extremely important (even crucial) player in Greek historiography: ‘Dogs That Do Not 
(Always) Bark: Herodotus on Persian Egypt’, Christopher Tuplin; “Herodotus and the 
Transformation of Ancient Near Eastern Motifs: Darius I, Oebares, and the Neighing 
Horse’, Robert Rollinger; ‘Gifts for Cyrus, Tribute for Darius’, Kai Ruffing, where he 
thoroughly analyses the radically different moral quality of these Persian kings from a Greek 
point of view; and finally ‘Surveying Greatness and Magnitude in Herodotus’ by Emily 
Greenwood. Mainly in these parts of the Histories Herodotus wanted to accentuate the 
differences between Greeks and barbaroi; on the other hand, he understood very well the 
enormous weight of anti-Persian propaganda, especially in Athens where the new political 
class (i.e. men who became wealthy by investing in trade and manufacture, the so-called 
new imperial power) completely disintegrated, through their wealth, the Athenian polis/ 
state. In that spirit, the above-mentioned contributors can be credited with bringing this 
theme to a wider and more than fruitful discussion. 

In ‘Herodotus and his World’ Joseph Skinner tries to break Fornara’s provocative state- 
ment that “Thukydides wrote a work with an eye to later generations, Herodotus directed 
himself exclusively to his own generation’ (p. 187), by putting Herodotus’ records in con- 
texts, which is a process previously underestimated or completely overlooked. To do so, it 
is necessary to re-define modern terms like ‘ethnology’ and ‘history’, because they intersect 
rather frequently in the Histories. Chapter 10 by Jonas Grethlein, “The Dynamics of 
Times: Herodotus’ Histories and Contemporary Athens Before and After Fornara’, is a 
stimulating and a broadly based analysis of Herodotus’ peculiar usage of tenses. The author 
considers it intrinsically connected to reflections on time and history. In such a way, his 
work not only reports history, it is also part of history. Chapter 11 by Wolfgang Blösel, 
‘Herodotus’ Allusions to the Sparta of his Day’, dealing with the bad renomé of the Spar- 
tan kings among the Hellenic states, their well-known weakness for despotism and tyran- 
nical behaviour and warning against the dangerous of imperialism, also examines the pas- 
sages which show the Spartans as collective actors during the turbulent period of the 
second half of the 5th century BC. Hesitancy, fear and vacillation stand as the central in 
Herodotus’ work characteristic of the Spartans in their foreign affairs. Frankly speaking, 
these ‘virtues’ were common not only in Athens, but also in other Greek poleis. Chapter 
12 by P.J. Rhodes, ‘Herodotus and Democracy’, is a rather short but instructive study 
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ofa number of key terms, for example eleutherie (freedom), demokratie (democracy), demos 
(people) and plethos (mass), used by Herodotus in his treatment of democracy in Athens 
and elsewhere. He certainly favoured freedom and constitutional government over subjec- 
tion and monarchy. 

Chapter 13 by Irwin, “The End of the Histories and the End of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 
Wars’, as its title suggests, interrogates the themes of the last /ogoi of Herodotus’ Histories 
as a record after the conclusion of the Atheno-Peloponnesian Wars, that is to Athens’s 
disastrous defeat at Aegospotamoi. The author touches upon numerous elements of the 
final chapters which may clarify the significance of Herodotus’ choice to end the Histories 
at the Hellespont and the meaning of the very final chapter — the analepsis to the earliest 
days of the Persian empire. In Chapter 14, “The Moral of History’, Harrison searches 
for a possible meaning of Fornara’s sentence that ‘history became moral and Herodotus 
didactic’ (p. 335), by using a wide range of comparative material within the Histories. He 
argues that comparison is at the heart of Herodotus’ historical methodology. 

Next, covering all areas around the ancient world, is a really extensive bibliography 
(pp. 357-96) as well as an Index Locorum (pp. 397-414); and finally a general index 
(pp. 415-25) closes this excellent and a thoroughly edited book. 

In conclusion, this is a much recommended volume for everyone interested in the mon- 
umental work of Herodotus. All contributors, or better distinguished Herodoteans, clearly 
prove that there are still numerous themes worthy of study and analysis. 


Charles University, Prague Kveta Smolärikovä 


K. Harter-Uibopuu (ed.), Epigraphische Notizen zur Erinnerung an Peter Herrmann, 
Hamburger Studien zu Gesellschaften und Kulturen der Vormoderne 6, Franz Steiner 
Verlag, Stuttgart 2019, 280 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-12456-0 


Ce volume rassemble les actes d’un colloque qui a eu lieu A Hambourg en mai 2017 pour 
célébrer le 90° anniversaire de la naissance de l'immense savant que fut Peter Herrmann. Le 
titre est inspiré des Epigraphische Notizen que Vhistorien et épigraphiste évoqué parsemait 
jadis périodiquement dans la revue Epigraphica Anatolica. Il s'agit de quatorze contributions 
dues à des épigraphistes éminents, pour la plupart amis ou disciples d'Hermann. Notizen 
donc dans l'intitulé, mais au vu de la densité du volume, le mot est peut-étre trop modeste: 
car il s'agit en effet de contributions substantielles. 

Aprés une préface signée par l'éditrice, Kaja Harter-Uibopuu, titulaire de la chaire d'his- 
toire ancienne à l'université de Hambourg tenue jadis par Herrmann, les deux premières 
contributions ont respectivement en vue les exploits et les projets épigraphiques d' Herrmann 
à Sardes (Georg Petzl, avec notamment des extraits commentés des courriers échangés avec 
des savants de tous les pays) et à Milet (Norbert Ehrhardt). Hasan Malay et Marijana Ricl 
font connaitre deux nouvelles inscriptions hellénistiques: un décret honorifique fragmen- 
taire trouvé prés de Menye/Gükçeüren daté de 153/2 ou 152/1 av. J.-C. (septième année 
du régne d’Attale II) qui mentionne pour la premiére fois un koinon des Méoniens dans la 
région de Katakeukaméné, en Lydie, et un autre d'Aigai, en Éolide, pour deux dikaskopoi, 
'examinateurs de cas’, magistrats déjà connus dans cette cité. Michael Wörrle republie de 
maniére exemplaire, sur la foi de l'autopsie, avec de nouvelles lectures et un commentaire 
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vraiment exhaustif, la lettre envoyée par Septime Sévère à la cité d'Aizanoi (CIG 3837 f), 
considérée perdue par d'aucuns(!). Angelos Chaniotis s’attache à des inscriptions de Bucakköy 
(Synéta), dont l'intérét est surtout onomastique, alors que Christof Schuler édite deux nou- 
veaux milliaires à des textes grecs de Patara, l'un de l'époque de Vespasien, l'autre du temps 
de Dioclétien et de Maximien, avec un commentaire extrémement intéressant sur les événe- 
ments politiques de 68-69 ap. J.-C. en Lycie. Klaus Zimmermann présente un nouveau 
monument honorifique de Patara pour l’évergète bien connu Opramoas. Christian Wallner, 
basée sur sa propre autopsie, republie, en y apportant parfois des corrections, des inscrip- 
tions latines retrouvées dans les réserves des fouilles d'Antioche de Pisidie et figurant dans 
les notices de William Mitchell Ramsey (et éditées dans le corpus de M.A. Byrne et G. Labarre, 
Nouvelles inscriptions d'Antioche de Pisidie d'après les Notebooks de W.M. Ramsey [Bonn 
2006]). Mustafa Adak propose prudemment une identification ingénieuse entre un certain 
Fl(avius) Aretaios, dont le nom est révélé par une inscription sur une statue d'Akarca 
(Cappadoce) publiée récemment avec le célébre médecin cappadocien, méme si ‘absolute 
Gewissenheit über die hier vorgeschlagene Identität lässt sich freilich nicht erzielen’ (p. 163), 
et discute ensuite un autre monument cappadocien, cette fois funéraire (AE 2006, 1548; 
SEG 56 1089), érigé à leur patron, un certain Apollonios, prötos Hellenón, par des affranchis 
portant entre autres des noms bizarres pour la région comme Alcibiade et Ctésias: ce qui 
amene Adak à voir dans le défunt un admirateur de Platon. Linda-Marie Günther propose 
une enquéte prosopographique minutieuse et trés fructueuse sur les adoptions à Milet à 
la basse époque hellénistique, Werner Eck émet des considérations sur les monuments 
statuaires honorifiques de grandes dimensions dans les provinces asiatiques de l'Empire 
romain et Marietta Horster procède à un examen approfondi des fondations de l'Orient 
romain, en arrivant à la conclusion: ‘Die auf Nachhaltigkeit angelegten Stiftungen haben 
offenbar kein besonderes kaiserlich-fiskalisches Interesse ausgelóst. Eine durchgehende Politik 
der Lenkung solcher Legate und Stiftungen in bestimmte Richtungen gab es ebensowenig 
wie eine systematische Kontrolle von deren Einhaltung und korrekter Nutzung! (p. 232). 
Helmut Halfmann, auteur des célèbres Itinera principum (1986), revient avec des réflexions 
sur les voyages d'Hadrien et, enfin, comme un dernier hommage à Peter Herrmann, lequel 
avait consacré en 1990 une étude fondamentale à cet aspect, Rudolf Haensch reprend le 
théme des actes de violence commis par les militaires romains dans les provinces orientales 
de l'Empire romain, en fournissant notamment une édition améliorée et commentée d'une 
inscription de Pella (AE 2014, 1178; SEG 64 548). 

On trouve donc dans ce beau volume, pourvu d'illustrations d'une haute qualité, non 
seulement des interprétations des plus stimulantes à partir de documents déjà connus, mais 
surtout de nouvelles inscriptions éditées et commentées de manière irréprochable. 


Le Mans Université Alexandru Avram 


K.-J. Hólkeskamp, S. Karatas and R. Roth (eds.), Empire, Hegemony or Anarchy? : Rome and 
Italy, 201-31 BCE, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2019, 259 pp., illustrations. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-3-515-11524-7 


“And after Rome had expanded and conquered Italy all Italians joined in the happy empire.” 
Such plain narratives have been rightly dismissed by research, which has frequently 
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deconstructed both the mainly Rome-centred sources and factual scholarly approaches of 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. Instead of a universal explanation of Rome’s conquest 
and integration of Italy in a linear and consequential development, we nowadays talk about 
the other side(s), viz. the Italian ethnicities and cultures, diversity of identities, push-and- 
pull factors of either integration or separation, shared political elite cultures and networks, 
and so forth. A more complex picture of ‘Italia’ has thus replaced the story of ‘Roman 
Italy’, and the papers collected in this volume are a mirror of these complexities brought up 
by research. 

Deriving from a conference at Cologne University in 2015, the introduction by one of 
the editors (Roman Roth) and the ten following papers study the structures, persons and 
communication processes that formed this complex ‘Italia’. The brief Introduction 
(pp. 9-19) sets the frame, both thematically and chronologically: Roth convincingly argues 
for a simultaneity of trends that are subsumed under the rather wide concepts of the book 
title “empire’, ‘hegemony’ and (! instead of the ‘or’ of the title) ‘anarchy’, and justify the 
upper and lower end of the period focused on in the contributions. 

The first section, ‘Conceptualising Rome's Italian Empire’ looks at how the conquest of 
Italy was viewed in terms of visibility and language. John Patterson reveals the art of forget- 
ting the Italian conquest in the public memory in course of the integration of the Italians into 
Roman citizenship in the Ist century BC (pp. 23-54). While the public display of spoils, 
statues and inscriptions had displayed the Roman victories and captures in the preceding 
centuries the increasing political influence of Italian cives Romani and their presence in 
Rome especially after the Social War turned the narrative, from Italian to overseas victories; 
particularly Roman Republican coinage reflects this turn with few moneyers alluding to 
ancestors and their Italian conquest achievements. Nevertheless, many of those stories were 
still narrated and kept in the memory of the noble families — the exempla in Valerius Maximus 
et al. are telling; and so a more nuanced view of ‘public memory’ is certainly adequate to 
explain the competition with and via exempla in the Late Republic; targeting specific audi- 
ences was surely common and known to the aristocracy. Clifford Ando tackles the important 
question of how the Latin language could be used to rule the Italian territory (pp. 57-81). 
His careful observations regarding legal and fiscal language allow him to study the becom- 
ing of a unified Italy 4 posteriori, with particular influence of the concepts and phrases 
applied to the Roman provinces. Important factors just like the role of Rome in territorial 
decisions in- and outside Italy could further support his argument: Rome’s administrative 
language and territorial classification re-framed traditional negotiation processes and made 
it possible to exercise control (see, for example, the Sententia Minuciorum: CIL V 7749 = 
ILLRP 517). 

Section IL, ‘Before Roman Italy: Territories and Societies, 201-91 BC’ (sic) comprises 
four papers. Roth studies the gradual institutionalisation and state formation in both allied 
and Roman-shaped communities in Italy after the Hannibalic War (pp. 85-106). The 
spread of Roman citizens and citizenship beyond the core Roman settlement had a clear 
impact on the formalisation and standardisation of those political and state institutions. 
Marion Bolder-Boos analyses the urbanistic trends in Central Italy at that time (pp. 107-29). 
Against the often-drawn picture of coloniae and municipia as ‘small Romes’ copying the 
one and only urbs, she emphasises the complex urban developments of these settlements, 
being influenced by Roman military campaigns, rather different economic and financial 
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situations, and local political decisions. Both papers clearly show how Roman needs for, 
as well as attempts at, standardisation and actual local differences could go together due to 
a remarkable flexibility of political, legal and administrative concepts that enabled Rome to 
adapt her ‘system’ to other communities, and this quite successfully. Stephane Bourdin 
looks at the role of Italian leagues in this gradual integration process (pp. 131-46). She 
argues that Roman administrative-military needs in form of the formula togatorum not only 
relied on existing (or imagined) league structures but also provided those allies rebelling 
against Rome with certain institutional and organisational background when it came to the 
Social War. In line with recent scholarship, Saskia Roselaar points to the importance of the 
land question, particularly with regard to ager publicus, in shaping the relationship between 
Romans and Italian allies in the Late Republic (pp. 147-64). Legal uncertainties in the 
course of the Gracchian reforms, discontent about the incomprehensive integration policies 
throughout these years among the allies, and resistances of various pressure groups to a full 
integration of the Italians resulted in a situation where one wrong move could be the last 
straw — and this was the case with the murder of M. Livius Drusus. She clearly demon- 
strates the limits and dangers of rule when the frames, having been set up, no longer fit the 
actual situation or become too complicated and entangled to find a solution. However, the 
reform package proposed by Livius Drusus and his murder may be viewed not only as the 
one occasion when all the factors mentioned came together but also as culmination of the 
long-lasting causes that broke the (still-somehow-working) framework. 

In the third section, entitled ‘Integrating the Italian Romans, 91-31 BC’ (sic) the complex 
frames of reference between Italians and Rome after the Social War are discussed. Guy Bradley 
reassesses the constellation of rebels against Rome in the Social War (pp. 167-89). Follow- 
ing recent studies in the topic, he argues for looking at micro-histories and abandoning 
unidirectional as well as monocausal explanations for joining the rebel side. Particularly the 
attempt to create a unified identity of ‘Italia’ fighting against Rome should make us aware 
of underlying discrepancies between the different people and regional groups involved 
in the rebellion; what becomes also clear when looking at the different policies applied by 
‘the Senate’ to solve the issue. Wolfgang Blösel’s contribution touches upon the political 
integration of the new Roman citizens via and in the Roman legions in the Late Republic 
(pp. 191-219). His argument, that these new citizens received their political socialisation 
within the army with their general as first and nearly only reference, is very convincing and 
clearly shows how the fragmentation became the deathblow for the Republican system 
based on ability for compromise. An additional example to his stimulating paper could be 
found in Caesar’s description of how Pompey assembled the senators outside the pomerium 
in contrast to Caesar’s politically and legally correct contio of his troops right at the out- 
break of the Civil Wars (Caesar Bell. Civ. 1. 3, 6 vs 1. 7). The last two papers deal with the 
municipal and local nobles and their relation to Rome and Roman elites. Sema Karatas 
analyses the term ‘domi nobiles and reveals both their reliance on local networks and the dif- 
ficulties they had to face when entering urban politics (pp. 221-36). In particular, the use of 
the phrase in contemporary oratory is important to show how it could be applied to strengthen 
or undermine the standing of the person so addressed. In this respect, one could ask how 
to deal with descriptions coming close to the technical expression, just like the one used 
for Aulus Cluentius Habitus pater, who is addressed as a local noble (Cicero Cluent. 11: 
A. Cluentius Habitus fuit, pater huiusce, iudices, homo non solum municipii Larinatis, ex quo 
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erat, sed etiam regionis illius et vicinitatis virtute, existimatione, nobilitate facile princeps.) in 
order to raise the reputation of his accused son and to darken that of his step-father 
Oppianicus the Elder. Federico Santangelo looks at municipal men in the age of the 
Civil Wars and describes their bonds to Roman elites and involvement in Roman politics 
and institutions in this special period (pp. 236-58). Finding his overall argument very 
convincing I would only refine the layers that can be found in Cicero’s oratory: while it 
is certainly correct, for instance, to point out the versatility in Mark Antony’s behaviour, 
one time enforcing engagement with municipals, another time refusing any friendly 
reception (Cicero Phil. 2. 27 and 107; here on pp. 245-46), and to put it against the 
normal expectations of proper behaviour of a Roman nobilis, the alleged switch strength- 
ens the impression of the unstable character of Mark Antony, which is exactly the picture 
Cicero wished to draw of his opponent. 

To sum up, the volume is worth reading for any researcher dealing with political culture 
and communication beyond the usual Rome-centred perspective in the 2nd and 1st cen- 
tury BC. Instead of factual readings of the well-known sources the papers offer interpreta- 
tions against the grain and will certainly stimulate the discussion about the relation between 
Rome/Romans and Italy/Italians in the last two centuries of the Republic. 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Günther 


B. Holtzmann, La sculpture de Thasos, Corpus des reliefs II: Reliefs a theme héroique, Études 
thasiennes 25, vol. 1: texte, vol. 2: planches, École française d’Athénes, Athens 2018, 
221 pp.; xii pp.+84 plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-86958-311-5 


This is the second of the four volumes of Etudes thasiennes slated for the publication of the 
stone sculpture from Thasos, the first two volumes dedicated to the reliefs and the third 
and fourth to be dedicated to the sculpture in the round. The first volume on the relief 
sculpture, published by Bernard Holtzmann in 1994, was devoted to the reliefs with divine 
themes; this volume presents the hero reliefs, both votive and funerary. The study includes 
215 reliefs dating from the 5th century BC to the 3rd century AD, of which 81 are previ- 
ously unpublished and 34 have disappeared since their discovery; the lost reliefs not known 
from photographs are represented by early drawings and descriptions. 

The brief introduction discusses the nature of the hero, the development of the icono- 
graphy of the rider and banqueting heroes, and the history of heroisation and the worship 
of heroes at Thasos. H. introduces here the major theme of the book: that although the 
hero reliefs are abundant in Thasos, they are important not for their number nor for their 
quality, which is for the most part mediocre, but for their continuity, demonstrating per- 
haps better than anywhere else in the Greek world the change in function from votive to 
funerary that occurs in these long-lived genres of reliefs. The book is then divided into two 
chapters, the first devoted to reliefs depicting the rider hero, the second to the reliefs of the 
banqueting hero, followed by an appendix treating two unusual reliefs that do not conform 
to these types. Each chapter consists of a catalogue of the reliefs followed by a commentary 
on each type. The catalogue entries include the circumstances of discovery, bibliography, 
carefully detailed description, discussion of the iconography with abundant comparanda, 
and criteria for dating. 
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The 52 reliefs treated in Chapter 1 are ordered first iconographically and then chrono- 
logically by the three types of the rider hero they depict: the rider en majeste, the rider as 
a warrior on a galloping horse, the rider as a hunter. The first type, the rider en majeste, 
has two variants, one that is clearly votive, depicting the rider on foot leading his horse 
and accompanied by a heroine pouring a libation, and another that is attested as both votive 
and funerary, depicting the rider mounted and advancing at a sedate pace. The second type, 
depicting the armed warrior on a galloping horse and represented at Thasos by a single 
relief probably dating from the 3rd century BC, is ambiguous with respect to its function. 
The third type, consisting of numerous reliefs of the Imperial period representing variations 
on the rider as hunter, is attested as votive but more often as funerary. The complete type 
depicts the hero mounted and charging a wild boar that appears from behind an altar 
and a tree entwined with a snake, while the variations of the type omit one or more of the 
secondary elements. The commentary on the rider hero traces the origin, development and 
possible interpretations of each of the types and places the Thasian reliefs in the context of 
votive and funerary rider reliefs of other regions. 

Chapter 2 is devoted to the 160 reliefs depicting banqueters. These are ordered first 
chronologically and then iconographically within each of three groups: ancien or classical 
reliefs that are exclusively votive; récent or Hellenistic and 1st- and 2nd-century AD reliefs, 
some of which are votive but the majority funerary; and tardif or 2nd- and 3rd-century AD 
reliefs, which are exclusively funerary. Compared with the reliefs depicting the rider hero, 
there is less variation in the composition of the banqueting reliefs, which feature from 
beginning to end the reclining banqueter and/or his consort and usually a servant or serv- 
ants, but the composition and emphasis change with the evolution of the reliefs from 
votives depicting the banqueting hero and heroine to funerary stelae depicting the ‘pseudo- 
banquet’ of the deceased and his or her spouse. Thus the commentary in Chapter 2 includes 
a detailed and useful description, history and analysis of all the figures, objects and animals 
depicted and their gradual transformation that accompanies the change in the function 
and meaning of the reliefs. In this H. is particularly attentive to signs reflecting the social 
and economic changes accompanying the change in function: for example, the warrior’s 
armour hanging above the hero of the 5th and 4th centuries BC replaced by the tools 
of the professions of the deceased vintner or smith in the Imperial period. Related to this is 
a long discussion of the pivotal role of the female figures accompanying the banqueters in 
defining the transition from votive to funerary relief. 

A welcome aspect of this book, which could so easily have focused primarily upon 
iconographic analysis, is H.’s attention to formal aspects of the reliefs. This is evident not 
only in the close and penetrating observation of detail that makes even the catalogue entries 
of very similar reliefs rewarding reading, but also in the perspective that such careful and 
informed reading contributes to the discussion of interpretation and development. He sug- 
gests, for example, that rather than searching for a lost specific meaning for the type of the 
rider on foot, one might consider the possibility that the composition was simply designed 
to foreground the hero or to give the sculptor an opportunity to recall a well-known statu- 
ary model. And he notes the neglected but telling change in the shape of the banqueting 
reliefs, as the vertical format appropriate to a stele erected on a tomb is achieved by the 
addition of a plinth or the compression of the composition. In sum, this much-anticipated 
addition to our knowledge of Thasos is at the same time a thorough and thoughtful study 
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of the hero that will also be an invaluable resource generally for scholars of votive and 
funerary reliefs and their role in ancient religion. 


Lawrence University, Appleton, WI Carol Lawton 


P. Horden and N. Purcell, The Boundless Sea: Writing Mediterranean History, Variorum 
Collected Studies Series, Routledge, London/New York 2019, xi+228 pp. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-367-22126-3 


In The Boundless Sea Peregrine Horden and Nicholas Purcell have gathered 12 articles 
written individually or jointly as answers to the debate that followed the publication of their 
joint work The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean History in 2000. The papers were 
first published mostly in collective volumes such as Rethinking the Mediterranean (2005) or 
The Mediterranean Cities between Myth and Reality (2014),' as well as in academic journals 
like the Mediterranean Historical Review. Only one has not been previously published: 
“The Mediterranean and the European Economy in the Early Middle Ages’. There is also 
a brief Preface and a helpful index. 

While it naturally makes more sense if one has read The Corrupting Sea, H. and P. have 
structured The Boundless Sea in such a way that it can be read as an independent study. 
Thus, each paper addresses a different aspect through which the Mediterranean can be 
examined: geography, demography and urbanisation, mobility and travel, taxation, coloni- 
zation, economy, water-management, connectivity, etc. Consequently, a reader unfamiliar 
with The Corrupting Sea will still get a good idea of the authors’ angle of view and inter- 
pretation. The book begins with an enlightening account of the Mediterranean as a con- 
structed concept and the conceptual and cultural freight that the term carries, such as the 
presumed exclusiveness of the region or of some of its cultures. The term ‘Mediterranean’ 
encompasses a number of notions, as H. and P. note. Thus, for classicists, ancient historians 
and archaeologists, the Mediterranean often refers to the cultures of ancient Greece and 
Rome, while for mediaevalists it is associated with the encounter of Christendom with 
Islam. However, H. and P. draw attention to the fact that the term has been used uncriti- 
cally to include topics, areas, even historical periods that are but vaguely associated with the 
region. The paper serves as an introduction to the study of the Mediterranean. It empha- 
sises the need to deconstruct the ‘idea of the Mediterranean’, since the constructed concept 
of the Mediterranean has influenced and still has an impact on the way the history of the 
region is interpreted and written. In this chapter H. and P. also justify their choice of taking 
an ecological approach to the writing of Mediterranean history. The book then continues 
to the examination of more specific subjects such as the economy, taxation, colonisation 
and connectivity, among others, always from an ecological point of view and often with 
case studies to clarify and stress the argument. 

In The Corrupting Sea H. and P. articulated a history of the region from an ecological 
point of view, meaning that they examined the relation of peoples with their environment, an 
approach that they consider very valuable to understanding the region’s coherent, continuous 


! W.V. Harris (ed.), Rethinking the Mediterranean (Oxford 2005); F. Frediani (ed.), The Mediter- 
ranean Cities between Myth and Raelity (Florence 2014). 
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and distinctive character. One of the two principal subjects that preoccupied them per- 
tained to the way in which a history of the Mediterranean could be written, one that would 
include cultural, social, political and economic aspects of its history in the analysis of Medi- 
terranean ecologies and the relationship of people with their environment. The controversy 
caused by the book, then, concerned the approach they had chosen and its connection 
to more ‘mainstream forms of enquiry’. The second related to the spatial definition of 
Mediterranean, the frontiers of the region and its connection to other regions. In other 
words, it concerned the place Mediterranean history would occupy in global history, a 
subject that is ultimately connected to the definition of the Mediterranean’s frontiers, the 
criteria for designating them and the relationship of this area with other regions. 

H. and P., more often than not, do not offer conclusions. On the contrary, their aim is 
not only to question the way the Mediterranean, both land and sea, has been studied, but 
also to demonstrate the impediments that scholarship has erected to its study and their 
consequences. By fragmenting the research on the region, the picture is distorted and 
aspects of unity, distinctiveness and continuity cannot be properly understood. For this 
reason, they insist on a holistic and interdisciplinary approach that will create a framework 
for interpreting big questions and what they offer is a synthesis of analytical tools, expressed 
in the ecological approach. 

The book is not an easy read. It presupposes a good knowledge of the histories of the 
Mediterranean Sea and region, and an understanding of geography, ecology, human mobil- 
ity, production, risk and the economy, among others. It is apparent from all the papers 
included in the book that H. and P. have a deep and extensive knowledge of the area, not 
only in terms of the histories of the region’s various cultures but also of the relation between 
people and their natural, social and built environment as well, and that they are able to 
make ample use of the information provided by other disciplines, such as archaeology. The 
book, however, makes clear the complexity of synthesising a history of the region, which is 
at the same time topographically fragmented and connected through the sea, and the need 
for an approach that diverts from the traditional linear narration of historical events. 
Whether the Mediterranean as a subject of study will continue to exist, as H. and P. dispute, 
is up to the experts in the field to decide. What seems certain is that the debate concerning 
the region has opened new perspectives in the interpretation and understanding of its 
history, highlighting also the pitfalls of history as a discipline. As a consequence, the aim 
that this collection of responses prove useful to students and scholars from various disci- 
plines seems to have been achieved. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


T. Howe (ed.), Ptolemy I Soter: A Self-Made Man, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 
2018, xii+196 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78925-042-8 


Ptolemy I is one of the most enigmatic figures in Hellenistic history, and this is true despite 
the existence of a relative abundance of sources. He wrote a history of Alexander the Great 
with a strong autobiographical focus, which, although now lost, is, thanks to its use by 
Arrian, the foundation of our knowledge of Alexander’s conquests; and Diodorus provides 
a relatively full narrative of the first two decades of his reign in Books 18-20. Yet Ptolemy’s 
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role during Alexander’s reign and the significance of his reign for the development of Ptole- 
maic Egypt are both controversial. This fine collection of papers by seven distinguished 
Hellenistic historians significantly contributes to the clarification of both issues. 

The theme of the volume is well summed up in its sub-title, ‘A Self-Made Man’, that is, 
Ptolemy I was responsible for the image of his military career and reign that we find in the 
sources. This is made clear in the opening paper of the collection, Waldemar Heckel’s 
“Ptolemy: A Man of his own Making’. Comparing Arrian’s references to Ptolemy’s activities 
during Alexander’s reign, which he treats as reflecting Ptolemy’s self-representation in his 
history of Alexander, with parallel accounts of the same events in other sources, he argues 
that Ptolemy inflated his role in the campaign, particularly in his accounts of the battle at 
the Persian Gates and of the capture of Bessus. Such exaggeration was possible in Heckel’s 
view because he maintains that Ptolemy wrote his history toward the end of his life in the 
280s BC, when few of Alexander’s officers, who could challenge his version of events, were 
still alive. 

In ‘Ptolemy and the Destruction of the First Regency’, Edward Anson sees Ptolemy as 
radically different in his goals from the other successors. Rejecting recent interpretations 
emphasising Ptolemy’s imperial ambitions, Anson maintains that Ptolemy’s focus was 
always on controlling Egypt. To that end he deliberately provoked conflict with the regent 
Perdiccas, relying on the defensive strength of Lower Egypt and his support among the 
Egyptian priestly elite. After his victory over Perdiccas, Ptolemy’s subsequent efforts to 
expand his territory were limited to controlling areas traditionally viewed as essential to the 
defence of Egypt: Cyrene, the Levant and Cyprus. 

The third paper, ‘Building a Dynasty: The Families of Ptolemy I Soter’ by Sheila Ager, 
lucidly analyses the evidence for Ptolemy’s complicated family relationships and his exploi- 
tation of his children for political purposes, persuasively arguing that he was polygamous 
with probably at least three contemporary wives — Thais, Eurydike and Berenike — and that 
it is a mistake to assume that his children by Berenike were always privileged over those of 
Eurydike. 

The next three papers shift focus from Ptolemy and his family to his governance of 
Egypt. In the first paper of this group, Catherine Lorber’s clearly argued and well-illustrated 
study, “The Currency Reforms and Character of Ptolemy I Soter’, she convincingly recon- 
structs the history of Ptolemy’s coinage, identifying six separate reforms beginning probably 
with the his imposition of Alexander’s coinage on Egypt shortly after becoming satrap in 
323 BC and ending with his introduction of his personal coinage with his portrait on both 
his silver and gold coinage in 294 BC, and tracing the emergence of Egypt as a closed cur- 
rency zone. In the course of her study, she also establishes that the reforms were connected 
with particular historical events during Ptolemy’s reign. 

In the second paper of this group, ‘Ptolemy I: Politics, Religion and the Transition to 
Hellenistic Egypt’, S.G. Caneva considers ‘how “Ptolemaic” was Egypt under Ptolemy I’ as 
reflected in four themes: relations between the Macedonians and the Egyptian elite; the cult 
of Sarapis; the connection between Alexander and Dionysus; and Ptolemy I and ruler cult. 
Although the evidence is insufficient to determine Ptolemy’s role in temple construction 
during his reign, the Satrap Stela makes clear the contribution of native Egyptian priestly 
intermediaries during his reign. Likewise, in Caneva’s view, Ptolemy’s role in the establish- 
ment of the cult of Sarapis was not great, being limited to the movement of the capital of 
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Egypt from Memphis to Alexandria, the future centre of the cult. By contrast, clear icono- 
graphic links between Ptolemy, Alexander and Dionysus exist on Ptolemy’s coinage. Finally, 
Ptolemy made no effort to establish a ruler cult for himself, although he did accept civic 
honours from Greek cities as did others of Alexander’s successors. As a result, while aspects 
of Ptolemaic Egypt are already visible under Ptolemy I, his reign should still be viewed 
primarily as a transitional period to Hellenistic Egypt. 

A less optimistic interpretation of relations between Ptolemy I and the Egyptian elite is 
offered by Gilles Gorre in the third paper in this group, ‘Ptolemy I and the Egyptian Elite’. 
On the basis of a careful analysis of early Ptolemaic hieroglyphic inscriptions, Gorre argues 
that relations between elite Egyptians and the Persians were significantly better than under 
Ptolemy I, and that examples of high ranking Egyptians in his service such as the general 
Nektanebis were exceptions and not evidence of an attempt to establish connections with 
the family and supporters of the Nektanebid dynasty. A valuable appendix surveying Early 
Hellenistic private Egyptian inscriptions closes the piece. 

The volume concludes with an innovative paper, ‘Kings Don't Lie: Truthtelling, Histo- 
riography and Ptolemy I Soter’, by its editor Timothy Howe. In it Howe argues for Egyptian 
influence on Ptolemy’s history of Alexander. Specifically, he suggests that Arrian’s claim 
that he followed Ptolemy as one of his two main sources for Alexander’s campaign because 
as a king it would have been shameful for Ptolemy to lie. Relying on the related reference 
by Synesius of Cyrene (Brill’s New Jacoby 138 F 11) Howe argues that Ptolemy was the 
source of Arrian’s citation of a king’s duty to tell the truth and that it reflects the influence 
on his historiography of the Egyptian ideology of kingship with its emphasis on the king’s 
primary duty being to support Ma'at, ‘truth, order, beauty, etc.’, and fight Jsfet, the ‘lie’. 

Ptolemy I Soter: A Self-Made Man is an excellent introduction to the state of current 
scholarship on the reign of Ptolemy I. Particularly welcome is the extensive use of Egyptian 
evidence to complement the familiar classical sources. The work would have benefited from 
greater attention to the demographics of late 4th-century BC Egypt, especially the limited 
number of Greek and Macedonian immigrants available to Ptolemy in developing his plans 
for governing Egypt. Overall, however, these papers represent an important addition to the 
growing number of works on the reign of Ptolemy I and will be of interests to all scholars 


of the period. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


E. Jensen, Barbarians in the Greek and Roman World, Hackett Publishing, Indianapolis/ 
Cambridge 2018, xiv+296 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-624-66712-1 


With the rise of global, world and entangled history, the ‘other’ and ‘foreign’ are also seen 
from a different perspective. Post-structuralist and post-colonial studies reveal the construc- 
tion methods and frames of the ‘barbarian’ picture. So does the survey of ‘barbarians’ in the 
Greek and Roman world by Erik Jensen. His aim is to show how the concept of barbarian 
was constantly (re-)shaped, (re-)framed and (re-)negotiated by the respective societies based 
on their experiences and expectations with the ‘other’, and definition of the ‘own’. 
Laudable is his broad and comprehensive approach. He does not limit himself, or the 
reader, to one society and one epoch but tries to embrace the whole ‘classical’ world since 
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this concept had, until recently, a strong impact on both our academic understanding of 
the value of Classics and the identity of the West, often viewed as ‘civilised’ and superior to 
the rest of the world. 

After a short introduction J. tackles the topic in 13 chapters, followed by an English- 
only bibliography (though in quite a number of footnotes, articles and books in other 
languages of Altertumswissenschaften are used) and a general index. His basic assumption, 
laid down in Chapter 1, is that the concept of barbarian(s) is neither static nor always nega- 
tive, nor un-related to those who coined it. It is rather proof of the various forms of 
exchange, connection and interrelation between different people and cultures, and mirror 
of the multiple discourses — often simultaneous ones — vibrant in a particular society, 
mainly in the elite due to our extant sources. And it is a question of identity where the crea- 
tion of a narrative of the ‘other’ serves as a mirror of what the ‘own’ is like, or should be. 
J. can, thus, also refute 19th- and 20th-century racial readings of the ancient classics, and 
warns about reading ancient sources or modern scholarship, even contemporary, as objec- 
tive records: both have to be understood within their context and frames in order to grasp 
in full the views they communicate. 

The ensuing five chapters deal with the Greeks. This is a history from Mycenaeans to 
the Hellenistic kingdoms, and of the many intercultural contacts and challenges the different 
Greek peoples had, particularly with Egyptian and Persian cultures. J. breaks up the tradi- 
tional narratives such as that of the Greeks, and especially the Athenians, being perfectly 
centred in the middle between strong but uncivilised Northern people and weak but refined 
Near Eastern people. Instead, he shows the rhythms and developments of such discourses, 
for instance during the Persian Wars, while traditional elite contacts as well as bonds and 
economic exchanges very often remained even in these times of crisis. His Hellenistic history 
is also much aware of ancient as well as modern interpretations and (ab)uses of Alexander 
the Great as well as the Diadochi, to form a sequence of empires leading towards the Roman. 

Six chapters focus on the Romans. Here, J. provides a concise overview of the early 
history of Rome as various story lines anchored in Latin, Etruscan and Greek narratives, 
and the construction of opponents such as the Gauls and Carthaginians (metus Gallicus / 
metus Punicus) that were suitable for expanding and forming an imperium which soon 
became an empire. The different forms of becoming and being Roman in that empire are 
told with various examples that show how many ways led to Rome and the claim to be 
Roman. Surely important are his remarks on the frontiers being not strict borders but zones 
of political agendas and propaganda, economic and cultural exchange, and armies as impor- 
tant units and channels of such practices, identities and ideas. A useful addition might have 
been a chapter on the ever-attractive idea of Rome, since it would have helped J. in his last 
chapter on late antiquity, where he sees the split up of civilian and military administration, 
the localisation of (group) identities and regional alliances as main factors of the disintegra- 
tion of the empire, while on the other hand the attempt to link actions, decisions and dis- 
courses to Rome and Romanitas continued. 

Of course, many points in J.’s easily readable pathway through barbarians in the Greek 
and Roman world could be discussed in more detail, with more examples and further litera- 
ture. However, the book is worth reading as a narrative on its own, with the main message 
that to have an idea of a barbarian one needs to have an idea of oneself, and when defining 
the ‘foreign’ one attempts to put it into one’s own framework (Chapter 13). Is this not the 
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same with nowadays seeing and interpreting all, antiguity and modernity, through the 
lenses of globalisation, entanglement and interculturality? 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Günther 


P. Jockey (ed.), Les arts de la couleur en Grece ancienne... et ailleurs: Approches interdiscipli- 
naires, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique Suppl. 56, Ecole frangaise d’Athénes, 
Athens 2018, 508 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2-86958- 
290-3/ISSN 0304-2456 


‘It is widely assumed nowadays that colours and gold played a major role in ancient Greek 
societies throughout the centuries.’ This brief statement on the back cover of the present 
collection describes eloquently its primary purpose. Philippe Jockey, professor of art history 
and the archaeology of the ancient Greek world at the University of Paris Nanterre, abol- 
ishes once again the myth ‘of whiteness in Greece’, following upon his monograph Le mythe 
de la Grece blanche: Histoire d’ un réve occidental (Paris 2013). This well-illustrated, inter- 
disciplinary volume contains the proceedings of an international colloquium organised in 
Athens in April 2009, aiming at enlightening the ‘unique Greek experience of colouring’, 
in comparison with the experiences led by other cultures and religions in different times: 
Etruscans, Romans, the Middles Ages, the Renaissance and present day. With the contri- 
bution of specialists from different fields (archaeologists, architects, chemists, curators, 
historians, art historians and conservators), this book offers a valuable insight into past 
societies, since it concerns many kinds of production (clothing, glass, make up, sculpture, 
monuments and so on) and involves many aspects of life, death included. 

The volume is divided into three sections. The first concerns fabrication techniques, 
production and the economy of colour (‘Entrer en matiéres: techniques de fabrication, 
production, économie de la couleur’), the second comprises syntheses and case studies 
(‘Arts polychromes et dorés, synthéses et études de cas’), while the third examines the 
role, values and symbols of colours and gold (‘Réles, valeurs et symboles des couleurs et 
de Por’). 

In the opening section, Laetitia Cavassa offers a general overview on the production 
(techniques and workshops, various uses) of Egyptian blue, the first and only synthetic 
blue pigment used for mural painting during antiquity, from the 3rd century BC to the 
Ist century AD. Zvi Koren presents the results of high-performance liquid chromato- 
graphy applied to archaeological purple pigments: on one hand, a 2500-year-old painted 
marble jar of the time of Darius I; on the other, on dyings from Masada, i.e. the 2000- 
year old biblical Argaman (purple colour) and Tekhelet (hyacinth colour). Cardon et al. 
discuss, from a technical, economic and social point of view, dye analyses of archaeologi- 
cal textiles discovered recently in the rubbish dumps of Didymoi, a military site in the 
Eastern Desert of Egypt. These, dating to the first three centuries AD, in ten fragments 
of which true purple from marine molluscs has been identified, give a new insight into 
the diffusion of purple, the most prestigious of ancient dyes, in Roman Egypt. The fea- 
tures of a hypothetical market in colours are examined by Véronique Chankowski, who 
analyses textual evidence from the Greek Classical and Hellenistic world (mainly the 
building accounts of sanctuaries) relevant to the price of pigments and the wages of painters 
and craftsmen-decorators. 
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In the second section, Elena Walter-Karydi deals with the emergence of polychromy in 
7th-century BC Greek art after the light/dark polarity of the Geometric period, a process 
which can be detected not only on vase-paintings but also on all forms of major art. Georgia 
Kokkorou-Alevras re-examines the garment decoration of the famous Nikandre statue with 
the aid of the decorated dresses of a number of well-preserved female Daedalic statues. The 
new study of the statue, which has revealed, apart from painted, some engraved decorative 
motifs on its dress, allows us to reconstruct its ornamentation with more certainty. On the 
other hand, Bernhard Schmaltz focuses on the Acropolis Kore 682 from Athens, a significant 
type of Late Archaic sculpture. Having been cleaned in 2005, the statue offers a lot of infor- 
mation on the painted decoration on the marble, of which it was possible to gain a full recon- 
struction. A methodological and historical review of almost ten years of interdisciplinary 
research on the Hellenistic polychrome and gilded sculpture of Delos is presented by Brigitte 
Bourgeois and Jockey, while Stefan Steingräber examines strong Greek cultural and artistic 
influences in pre-Roman Italy, particularly in two historical periods: the Late Archaic (mid- 
6th—beginning of the 5th century BC), and the Late Classical and Early Hellenistic (mid-4th— 
mid-3rd century BC) by examining several Etruscan and South Italian painted tombs (in 
Tarquinia, Arpi, Naples and Paestum). Agnés Rouveret considers the use of colours in the 
Classical period (Sth-Ath centuries BC) by comparing contemporary Greek (South Italian) 
vase-painting and Etruscan funerary painting. The history of production and taste of the col- 
ourless glass in antiquity is examined by Marie-Dominique Nenna, while Despina Ignatiadou 
focuses on the earliest decorated example of the very few lidded glass phialai surviving today 
with reverse-painted decoration, found in the looted Macedonian tomb at Makrygialos 
(ancient Pydna) in northern Greece. This combination of shape and decoration is most prob- 
ably the creation of a master craftsman who was active in Macedonia in the late 4th cen- 
tury BC and influenced the evolution of the craft throughout the Hellenistic period. Adrymi 
et al. examine make-up containers during the Hellenistic period, and especially make-up 
substances discovered during recent excavations in Thessaly. Nikolaos Tolis discusses the use 
of gold on mosaics of Hellenistic period found in the isolated “House of Fourni’ on Delos. 
There, the micro-study of details on the fragments revealed a unique finding: traces of gold 
leaf on some tesserae surfaces lead to the conclusion that, at this period, gold leaf was used 
to cover not only statues but also mosaic surfaces, in order to achieve an impressively rich 
decoration, a practice already mentioned in historical texts. 

In the final section, Adeline Grand-Clément focuses on the ‘marriage of gold and purple’ 
in the ancient Greek world. By examining Athenaeus’ Book 12, devoted to pleasure, as well 
as inscriptions from sanctuaries, she seeks to analyse the contexts in which purple and gold, 
two highly prized colours, are mixed and matched in order to craft splendid garments and 
ornaments. The colours that create a fictional universe of luxurious architecture on the 
facades and interior walls of Macedonian tombs, from ancient Macedonia to Alexandria in 
Egypt, preoccupy Anne-Marie Guimier-Sorbets, while Julia Valeva studies the illusionistic 
and symbolic use of colour in 19 Hellenistic Thracian tombs. Maud Mulliez examines the 
painting processes and uses of colour in trompe l'eil on wall-paintings from the end of the 
Roman Republic, while Paolo Liverani offers some reflections on colour coding in Roman 
art, especially on sculpture. Fabricia Fauquet and Jockey present the results of a 3D scan- 
ning and restoration programme involving five Hellenistic sculptures found at Delos. The 
role of coloured marbles in the perception of the polychromy of ancient architecture is 
examined by Pascal Julien, while Ivonne Manfrini studies the role played by colours in 
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body iconicity. Aiming at better understanding the ancient sculpture's polychromy, she 
uses some well-preserved examples from the Renaissance to the modern era. Finally, Nour 
Farra-Haddad examines votive practices and the cult of saints in today’s Lebanon. 

Undoubtedly, this collection enriches our perception of the past via a colourful inter- 
disciplinary mosaic. Furthermore, the trilingual abstracts (in English, French, Greek) which 
precede each paper, as customary in the publications of the Ecole frangaise d’Athénes, allow 
a wider audience access to its content. In every case, it constitutes a valuable contribution 
to the better understanding of ancient East Mediterranean societies. 


Research Centre for Antiquity, Academy of Athens, Tina Boloti 
Hellenic Ministry of Education and Religous Affairs 


M. Kalaitzi, P. Paschidis, C. Antonetti and A.-M. Guimier-Sorbets (eds.), BopsiosAAadıza: 
Tales from the Lands of the Ethne. Essays in Honour of Miltiades B. Hatzopoulos/Histoires 
du monde des ethné. Etudes en l'honneur de Miltiade B. Hatzopoulos, Proceedings of 
the International Conference Held in Athens, February 2015/Actes du colloque inter- 
national tenu à Athènes, février 2015, MEAETHMATA 78, National Hellenic Research 
Foundation, Institute of Historical Research, Athens 2018, 522 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-960-9538-71-8 


The volume is dedicated to the notable Greek scholar Miltiades Hatzopoulos. With more 
than 40 years of research experience, he is deservedly considered as one of the leading authori- 
ties on ancient Macedonian studies. A conference held in Athens in February 2015 celebrated 
his work and achievements. All papers delivered there are included in this volume (one has a 
different topic from that presented at the conference) and four others have been added. 

The volume consists of 25 papers written in four different languages: English (14), 
French (nine), Italian (one) and Greek (one). The papers are grouped into three thematic 
parts: ‘Language and Onomastics’; ‘Politics, Institutions, Economy’ and ‘Material Culture 
and Religion’. With few exceptions their geographical scope is limited to what is now 
northern Greece, i.e. ancient Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia and a part of Thrace. The main 
reason for choosing these topics and this geographical scope is because they correspond to 
a large extent to the research and geographical areas to which Hatzopoulos himself has 
devoted most of his work. The aim, ‘to honour Miltiades Hatzopoulos in a manner appro- 
priate to his own service to the Humanities and in fruitful dialogue with his work’, is a task 
successfully accomplished. 

Part I consists of four papers. Claude Brixhe’s is related to the genesis and the evolution of 
Macedonian speech. Julián Méndez Dosuna offers a linguistic survey of the Doric oracular 
inquiries of Dodona. According to him, most of the inquirers spoke Doric. They came from 
Epirus and the adjacent areas, but there were visitors from Magna Graecia and Sicily as well. 
Dan Dana, analysing Thracian names from Kalindoia, concludes that the Thracians should no 
longer be considered as a passive population but as fully fledged actors, whether on the bat- 
tlefield or at the gymnasium. Elias Sverkos studies Roman names in the Macedonian ephebic 
catalogues. He demonstrates how surprisingly small the number of persons bearing Roman 
names is. Equally limited seem to have been those who had obtained Roman citizenship before 
Caracalla’s edict. 
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Part II consists of 13 papers. Pierre Cabanes focuses on the social and political organisa- 
tion of the Illyrian-Epirotic borders in antiquity, Bruno Helly on 4th-century BC Thessaly. 
Peter Funke reconstructs Callistratus’ activities in Macedonia — he was actively involved in 
the development (rather than the creation) of Datus (in 360 BC), he sought to make contact 
with Philip II, and ended up as his adviser. Edward Harris’s paper concerns Demosthenes’ 
use of stereotypes in his speeches against Philip II. In this way, Demosthenes gained support 
from the Athenians for his anti-Macedonian policy. In her paper Manuela Mari defends the 
view that variety characterised Macedonian civic institutions in pre-Roman times, and that 
‘Macedonia had more in common with city-based Greece and its particularism than was 
usually admitted in the past’. Michele Faraguna deals with political, legal and administrative 
aspects of documents for land tenure in Hellenistic Macedonia. Numismatics is the subject 
of Selene Psoma’s, Olivier Picard’s and Sophia Kremydi’s papers. Psoma ingeniously attrib- 
utes three silver coins to the Bottiaeans, Picard discusses the institutions of nomisma in the 
Macedonian regal coinage (from Alexander I to Philip II), Kremydi proposes a new date of 
the autonomous coinage under the Macedonian kings (ca. 224-168 BC). Kostas Buraselis 
examines the role of the Hellenistic king and his officials as mediators and social guarantors. 
Denis Knoepfler analyses /G II? 1224 which concerns the relations between Athens and 
Myrina. He connects this document with Pseudo-Philip’s revolt. Jean-Louis Ferrary traces 
chronologically the Roman subjugation of Macedonia and its adjacent areas (168-88 BC). 
John Ma focuses on the polis in Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic Macedonia. 

Part III consists of eight papers. Analysing examples from the Dodona oracular tablets, 
Angelos Chaniotis concludes that ‘the sanctuary of Dodona functioned not simply as an 
oracle but as a place in which oracular enquiries were exploited as an indirect medium of 
conflict resolution’. Maria Stamatopoulou offers an overview of the archaeological evidence 
pertaining to Hellenistic Demetrias. She reaches the conclusion that Demetrias was an 
integral part of Macedonia in terms of administration, civic institutions and royal represen- 
tation, as well as a major cosmopolitan Hellenistic harbour city, whose multiculturalism 
was evident in cult, onomastics and consumer choices. Sophia Kravaritou studies Thessalian 
rites of passage in the light of supplementary epigraphic evidence. Emmanuel Voutiras 
traces back the worship of Pan in Macedonia to the 5th century BC. He shows that the cult 
had its heyday in the Hellenistic period. Robert Parker examines the question whether 
some names from what is now modern Greece referred to speaking names or epithets. In 
his view, in the case of Ennodia, Praxidika, Pasikrata, Darron and Parthenos it is a question 
of gods with speaking names. Elisavet-Bettina Tsigarida discusses the significance of gold in 
the burials in Macedonia (ca. 350-168 BC). Angeliki Kottaridi’s richly illustrated paper 
deals with the appearance of queens, priestesses and goddesses in Macedonia and in the 
oikoumene from Early Iron Age onwards (based on statues, coins, reliefs, etc.). Anne-Marie 
Guimier-Sorbets approaches the architectural composition of Alexander the Great’s tomb 
in Alexandria (based on tombs from Macedonia, Egypt and Nabatea). 

In the Epilogue Claudia Antonetti presents Hatzopoulos’s research into the so-called 
periphery of the Greek world, Argyro Tataki traces the history of KERA (the Centre of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities), Pierre Ducrey provides summaries of the papers published 
in the volume. The last four pages give a list of titles published by KERA. 


Institute of Balkan Studies and Centre of Thracology, Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Sofia 
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S. Kielau, Terrakotten aus Pergamon: Tonfiguren und -objekte aus der Wohnstadt am Siidhang 
der Akropolis und von weiteren Fundorten, Pergamenische Forschungen 17, Walter de 
Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2018, xxv+365 pp., 56 pp. of plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11- 
059813-1 


In recent decades works have been published on the less spectacular subject of ‘terracotta 
figurines’ which, in addition to a predominantly chronological and art-historical interest, 
require new approaches with new questions. With his work Sven Kielau follows Rumscheid's.! 
Both authors present partly known material in a new way. Terracotta figurines in an urban 
context are their explicit theme. Votive offerings in sanctuaries are not in the foreground, 
although they are dealt with. In K.’s work the context is sought, social and religious aspects 
are included, and for the multifaceted nature of terracottas presented in extraordinary 
abundance a stage is provided. However, there is no question of dealing with the effects on 
terracottas from areas continuously used over periods. 

Naturally, a thorough handling of extensive material also entails dangers such as mis- 
interpretation. A characteristic that an object owed to the taste of the time can easily be 
attributed to a deeper, intellectual or religious meaning ‘previously misunderstood’. It 
should be noticed that terracotta figurines found in a certain place hardly make it possible 
to experience its former condition, especially if, for example, it is a Hellenistic house whose 
continued existence during the Imperial period was assured. In such a case different phase 
characteristics of the figurines would have to be determined. Whether a figurine stood in 
a household as a devotional piece, souvenir or feast for the eyes can only be proven in rare 
cases. Our perception of the ancient world and dealing with it is controlled by today’s 
state of knowledge; for this reason a concrete statement about antiquity would rather be 
speculation. In the two recent studies by Rumscheid and K., problems of perception were 
not always avoided, in spite of many proofs and all evidence. 

It is not a new thought that many artefacts owe their existence to the changing taste of 
the times. Even in sanctuaries, at certain intervals votives were disposed of. Therefore, only 
a few terracottas have survived from the Asklepieon — known throughout the ancient world. 
But there is Olynthos, a stroke of luck. It stands for certain insights into private life and 
domestic sphere in Classical times by means of terracotta figurines. 

While in Priene, thanks to proven catastrophes, terracottas partly are readable in context 
and can be dated with some degree of certainty; this problem is a major one for the Hel- 
lenistic metropolis of Pergamon. A permanent settlement, even with some interruptions, 
results in a natural exchange of figurines. Despite the considerable number of objects pre- 
sented, the entire spectrum of Pergamon’s production can hardly be grasped. K. exploits 
all possibilities of upgrading or exaggerating the existing material. But even here there are 
limits. These limits are exceeded, for example, when a type is presented with a complete 
inventory in nearby and distant production centres on the basis of its appearance. One 
of K.’s subliminal views seems to suggest a superiority of Pergamene coroplasty over the 
Myrinaic; another signals disdain for E. Töpperwein’s style-critical work on Pergamene 
coroplasty. Through her investigation with only limited material, in my opinion Tépperwein 
has provided a useful working framework. 


! F, Rumscheid, Die Figürlichen Terrakotten von Priene (Wiesbaden 2006). 
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K.’s work complements, expands and enriches previous research. Besides, D. Burr 
Thompson’s concise and precisely formulated statements on the coroplasty of Pergamon and 
Myrina and the studies by G. Kleiner on the coroplasty of Smyrna are still valid today. As 
an aid to dating, the latter scholar only had stylistic criticism at his disposal. K. approaches 
the problem of dating with context-related criteria and even creates his own chronology 
from cistern fillings. He often uses the term ‘stylistically similar’, even when comparing figu- 
rines from the High Hellenistic period with those of Trajanic times. This can be problem- 
atic. Figurines of the same appearance may have different manufacturing characteristics. 
Therefore it is inappropriate to assign a workshop to characteristic features (p. 217). Stylistic 
phenomena cannot be declared as workshop characteristics without taking into account the 
quality of clay and the technique of production. In workshops the manufacturing process 
as well as the clay used usually remain unchanged for generations — without stagnating 
stylistically. Already in High Classical times we find that different workshops produced types 
of the same appearance which differ in clay and manufacturing method. Because of that in 
coroplastic studies it is considered inadmissible to judge terracottas simply by photographic 
evidence. 

Even by taking exceptions into consideration, the ‘Late Archaic Kouros’ from Pergamon 
seems to be a good Archaistic work. Among several thousand Archaic figurines from Miletus 
no comparable figure is documented — only among those from later times. K.’s explanations 
about dolls (p. 92) or grotesque figurines (p. 112) do not go beyond the known, despite 
excurses and references. For the so-called warrior dolls (p. 134), on the other hand, an 
excellent explanatory model is supplied. 

With regard to the variety of themes in Hellenistic coroplasty, it should be noted that 
this does not only reflect the playful handling of artefacts. In an already atomised society, 
these artefacts can stand for either a generally valid status symbol or for an individual idea. 
Hellenistic coroplastic is a difficult matter! Only at first glance do clear categories seem to 
be readable. Such a positivist attitude proves to be deceptive — for, in contrast to Archaic 
and Classical times, the Hellenistic social structure does not produce a collective ideal 
image with a corresponding citizen profile. In this context the handling of the considerable 
number of Cybele figures (p. 61) should be questioned. Is the emergence of a Cybele figure 
in an urban area to be evaluated as a cult in the private sphere, or is it a resonance of the 
public cult? Or might a longing for a lost order be articulated there? In such a case, coins 
and inscriptions as evidence often lead to the wrong conclusion. 

It is known that in Hellenistic times a change of mentality took place in the perception 
of the gods. Together with this, everyday life and dealings with the cult changed. That is 
why certain figurines should rather have been given less importance, which all the same 
applies to the strict separation of cultic and private sphere. The internalised new values of 
this time are lightness of existence and divine appearance. And in subjects such as Nereids 
and Maenads, Satyrs and Silens or Nymphs and Cupids the new celebratory mood is 
reflected. Here Paul Zanker is to be recalled,” and some figurines should be scrutinised, 
whether they appear in divine or human form, whether as Ariadne or a girl with a solemn 


headdress. 


2 P. Zanker, Eine Kunst fir die Sinne. Zur hellenistischen Welt des Dionysos und der Aphrodite (Berlin 
1998). 
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K.’s work is undoubtedly an important contribution to Pergamene and general coro- 
plastic studies. Unfortunately, the reading pleasure is diminished by the constant cross- 
references and made difficult by pictures to be found at Arachne. It remains to be seen 
whether this new regulation is conducive to a more in-depth study of the subject. For the 
time being, however, the material presented is made accessible to the happy reader. 


Siileyman Demirel University, Isparta Fikret Ozcan 


A. Kolb (ed.), Literacy in Ancient Everyday Life, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2018, 
ix+427 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-059188-0 


This volume concentrates on various forms of literacy through 18 papers delivered at an 
international conference held at Zurich in November 2016 on the theme ‘Literacy in 
Ancient Everyday Life — Schriftlichkeiten im antiken Alltag’. The book is divided into two 
unequal parts: the shorter first is entitled ‘A Global Perspective’ (pp. 13-158); the second 
part deals generally with the Roman period, ‘Roman Empire’ (pp. 163-411), and is further 
divided into several specific sections on ‘Social Groups’, “Religious Practice’, 'Administra- 
tion’ and ‘Education’. Each paper is accompanied by an extensive bibliography; the volume 
is indexed; and a bonus is a nice photograph of conference participants. 

The book opens with Anne Kolb’s brief analyses of how widespread the skills of reading 
and writing were in ancient civilisations. Clearly, a rather small fraction of the population 
(about 10%) was literate, so-called ‘elite literacy’, but on the other hand, a significant 
number of people were able to use literacy for their specific needs, in this case we speak 
about ‘functional literacy’. 

The first part starts with two papers leading far away from Europe — into ancient China 
and India, where literacy was very closely connected with oral culture/tradition. Li Feng’s 
paper, “The Development of Literacy in Early Chine: With the Nature and Uses of Bronze 
Inscriptions in Context, and More’, examines the concept of different stages of inscriptions 
throughout time, from ‘oral bone inscriptions’, through inscriptions on the massive bronze 
votive vessels, to inscriptions on perishable materials, when bureaucracy led to a strongly 
controlled society. H. Falk’s “The Creation and Spread of Script in Ancient India’ serves 
as a readable, comprehensive overview of the creation of a local script — against the back- 
ground of surrounding writing systems of other much older civilisations — which was initi- 
ated by the famous king Ashoka (ca. 268-233 BC). K. Zinn provides an interesting account 
of ‘Literacy in Pharaonic Egypt: Orality and Literacy between Agency and Memory’; 
she also accentuates the close relations between orality and writing, the more so as literacy 
played an important role in ancient Egypt as an instrument of social memory and cultural 
identity. We are led into distant Iranian territory by two stimulating papers: J. Wiesehófer, 
“Anmerkung zu Literalität und Oralität im teispidisch-achaimenidischen Iran’, where he 
examines a wide range of languages and writings systems used in administrative contexts 
against the background of an almost illiterate population; and I. Madreiter, ‘Der Raum 
alltäglicher weiblicher Literalität im Achaimeniden-Reich’, who stresses the different socio- 
cultural conditions/roles of female literacy in the vast Achaemenid empire, i.e. in the centre 
(territory of Fars) and periphery. W.V. Harris’s short but provocative ‘Literacy in Everyday 
Ancient Life: From Gabil to Gloucestershire’ brings a couple of ideas about how to (not) 
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write about ancient literacy, especially when important social classes are not clearly defined 
(for example, the middle class). 

To the second part. Within its first section, ‘Social Groups’, is a series of remarkable 
papers, such as that by S.R. Hübner, ‘Frauen und Schriftlichkeit im römischen Ägypten’, 
which reflects the diverse demands of everyday life, for example, the ability of rich country 
women to write and read at least at the level of a ‘slow writer’. The richness of soldiers’ 
records feeds the topic of the next paper by M.A. Speidel, ‘Soldiers and Documents: 
Insights from Nubia. The Significance of Written Documents in Roman Soldiers’ Everyday 
Lives’. R. Tomin, in ‘Literacy in Roman Britain’, covers research on material sources (stone 
inscriptions, lead tablets as well wooden tablets) that show surprisingly a rather high degree 
of literacy among the army, but in the countryside and in towns too. Although K. Ruffing’s 
paper ‘Schriftlichkeit und Wirtschaft im Römischen Reich’ studies literacy also through the 
records on various materials, he stresses its economic aspects, which were crucial in many 
branches of the state’s management. 

The second section, ‘Religious Practice’, contains two papers: first, W. Spickermann’s 
‘Als die Götter lesen lernten: Keltisch-germanische Götternamen und lateinische Schrift- 
lichkeit in Gallien Germanien’, then A. Kropp’s ‘Schriftlichkeit in der Schadenzauberpraxis 
am Beispiel der vulgärlateinischen defixionum tabellae . Both are long and in-depth analyses 
of the use of written records for the development of a new religious milieu in the former 
‘barbaricum’ (Gaul and Germany), as well as for the operations of the magic rituals directly 
connected with curse tablets. 

The next section, ‘Administration’, consists of four papers, the first by A.C. Rufino, 
"Monumenta fatiscunt. Meaning and Fate of Legal Inscription on Bronze: the Beatica’, 
which is a well-structured regional case study of juridical records (city laws, imperial 
letters, communal decrees, etc.) engraved on bronze tablets that were originally exhibited 
in the public space. W.G. Claytor’s paper, “The Municipalization of Writing in Roman 
Egypt’, centres upon the office of the so-called grapheion as a part of an extensive notarial 
system and on the question how these grapheia functioned across the country, i.e. in cities 
and in villages. The author in this respect provides brilliantly well-selected examples 
from the enormous written evidence (petitions, contracts, letters, etc.) coming from the 
archaeological excavations in the Western Oases, more precisely from Karanis and Kellis. 
P. Schubert takes up the discussion in “Who Needed Writing in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
and for What Purpose? Document Layout as a Tool of Literacy’, which is in many 
respects very close to the preceding paper. B. Hatmann’s essay on ‘Schreiben im Dienste 
des Staates. Prolegomena zu einer Kulturgeschichte der römischen scribae concerns pre- 
cisely what the title implies: the role of the Roman scribae in the well-functioning state 
administration. 

The final section emphasises ‘Education’ and it opens with M. Horsten's study: 
‘Geschichte und Geschichten im Alltag’. The author uses the evidence of papyri of ancient 
historiographers like Thucydides or Herodotus to illustrate our still insufficient knowledge 
about the degrees of popularity of particular literary genres or authors. The very last paper, 
‘Bedrohte Latinitas. Sprachtliche Veränderungen auf spätantik-frühmittelalterlichen Grab- 
inschriften aus dem Rhein-Mosel-Gebiet’ (W. Schmitz), is an interesting regional case 
study of changes in using the Latin languages and a rapid decline of literacy, which she 
demonstrates well from the surviving funerary texts. 
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Because of the large number of remarkably well-written papers, this review has touched 
only briefly upon some inspiring elements of literacy in the ancient world, which is the 
crucial topic of this assemblage. They are based on a deep knowledge of the rich epigraphic 
sources across the world, from ancient China and India to the mediaeval era, while the 
main accent is on the Roman period. As a whole, this volume will be very useful and fre- 
quently browsed by people searching for information about literacy in its day-to-day 
practice. 


Charles University, Prague Kveta Smolärikovä 


S.A. Kovalenko, Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum III, Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts: 
Greek Coins of Italy and Sicily, 'UErma' di Bretschneider, Rome 2017, 133 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN: 978-88-913-0874-0 


Sergei Kovalenko’s catalogue of the Greek coins of Italy and Sicily is a valuable addition to 
both the Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum series as well as to the broader collection of works 
addressing the coinage of southern Italy and Sicily. It is K.’s third publication of the numis- 
matic collection in the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, the first two addressing its 
holdings of Black Sea coinage.’ As with the previous publications, K. gives us an opportu- 
nity to look at a collection not readily accessible to foreign scholars. 

This catalogue records 766 coins, about which K. relates in his Preface a brief history of 
the development of this part of the collection. His work relies on and expands Oreshnikov’s 
1891 publication of the collection, and he notes that in the 1930s Soviet authorities auc- 
tioned off one-third of it. Since then, however, the number of coins from southern Italy 
and Sicily grew with additions from the collections of Count Alexei Bobrinski, Vasilii 
Rozanov, Alexei Golikov, as well as confiscated private collections in the State Treasury 
Stock and post-war acquisitions. 

There are represented 74 communities, peoples and confederations, with 15 coins desig- 
nated ‘uncertain’. Within these groupings the coins are organised temporally. Descriptions 
of the coins follow the SNG format (orientation, weight, museum inventory number and 
reference). Among the more attractive and interesting coins are tow scarcer denarii issued 
during the Social War (nos. 36-37), a didrachm from Nuceria Alfaterna (no. 102), a rare 
AU quarter-stater from Tarentum (no. 176), a Campano-Tarentine didrachm (no. 210), 
AR staters from Poseidonia and Caulonia (nos. 255 and 384), rare bronzes from Scylletium 
and Acrae (nos. 431 and 446 respectively), a tetradrachm from Himera (no. 499), a 
didrachm and tetradrachm from Selinus (nos. 558 and 560), a tetradrachm and ten litrai 
from Syracuse (nos. 584 and 590), a tetradrachm of Pyrrhus of Epirus (no. 691), a 16 litrai 
piece of Hieron II (no. 701) and an AU 20 litrai piece from Tauromenium (no. 756). 
Overall, many of the standard references are found in the bibliography, which is entitled 
‘Abbreviations’. 


' S.A. Kovalenko: Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum Russia. State Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts Coins 
of the Black Sea Region. Part I: Ancient Coins of the Northern Black Sea Littoral (Leuven 2011); Sylloge 
Nummorum Graecorum Russia. State Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts Coins of the Black Sea Region. Part 
II: Ancient Coins of the Northern Black Sea Littoral (Leuven 2014). 
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The catalogue is aesthetically pleasing, with a nice cover, sturdy binding and glossy 
pages. The photographs are very good, although (as expected) wear or corrosion make the 
details on some coins somewhat difficult to see. The text’s unorthodox layout and overall 
format, however, is a concern and hinders its overall presentation and affects readers’ ability 
to use it efficiently. First of all, the reader will note that the indexes are at the beginning of 
the catalogue. These indexes are comprehensive, divided into the following categories: 
1. Geographic, 2. Kings, 3. Peoples and Confederations, 4. Obverse and Reverse Types, 
5. Control Letters and Personal Names, 6. Monograms, 7. Mark of Value, 8. Remarkable 
Inscriptions, 9. Countermarks, 10. Overstrikes, 11. Provenance. Secondly, the organisation 
of text and photographs varies from page to page. Traditionally, SNG publications present 
the text on the left-hand side and photographs on the right. In K.’s text, however, a few 
pages have photographs on the left side and text on the right, and some have both text and 
photographs. Moreover, some photographs are found on following pages separate from 
their data. This is a negotiable inconvenience that requires some patience. Finally, some 
descriptions cite no references beyond museum number or provenance. It is unclear whether 
the previous references govern those coins or that the coins are unpublished. 

Despite this criticism, K.’s work is a welcome resource for those interested in the coinage 
of southern Italy, Magna Graecia and Sicily. Moreover, is it a valuable sequel to his earlier 
publication of Black Sea coinage in the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts. 


University of Central Florida, Orlando Edward Dandrow 


F. Krinzinger and P. Ruggendorfer (eds.), with contributions by von D. Akab-Tanriver, 
M. Aurenhammer, V. Böhm er al, Das Theater von Ephesos: Archäologischer Befund, 
Funde und Chronologie, 2 vols., Forschungen in Ephesos II/1, Verlag der Österreichi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna 2018, xlii+541 pp.; x pp.+473 plates, 
17 plans and one plan in end-pocket Paperback. ISBN 978-3-7001-7590-2 


This splendid book gives a detailed and definitive account of the Austrian excavations at 
the theatre of Ephesos which began in 1886 and in particular the modern work from the 
1960s to the present day. It provides a chronological sequence for the development and 
history of the structure and the material found in the present day excavations, which were 
concentrated on the stage building and its adjuncts and the areas to the north and south of 
the auditorium and the entrances to its upper levels. 

From this the authors define stages in its history: the Hellenistic theatre, the trans- 
formation of the skene to AD 51/56, the transformation of the theatre from the late Flavian 
period to the time of Trajan, alterations and repairs from the Antonine era to the first half 
of the 3rd century AD, the theatre in the 5th and 6th centuries AD till its integration into 
the Byzantine fortifications and, finally, fortress-like modifications of the stage building in 
the 6th or early 7th century AD. 

Obviously, it is the earliest phases which determine the form and essential history of 
the theatre. The first phase is, in some ways, surprising and (significantly) contentious. 
The most recent excavations in the lower sequence of rooms of the stage building put its 
construction in the first half of the 2nd century BC, or, more closely, the second quarter. 
Given that the Hellenistic city was re-founded on its present site by Lysimachus over a 
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century before this date this seems a surprisingly late date for the original construction. 
Martin Hofbauer accepts the possibility of an earlier, wooden structure as a theoretical 
explanation but emphasises that there is no archaeological evidence for this. There is, of 
course, a real possibility that all traces of it were removed in the subsequent stone construc- 
tions and the following alterations and reconstructions. There seems to be no trace of other, 
earlier building on the insulae of the city’s original grid plan in which the theatre was devel- 
oped, other than some waterworks and fountain structures, but, given the nature of its 
position on the slope of the hill Panayir Dag, it is unlikely that other development would 
have been suitable for this, and it is reasonable to suggest that at least the theatre was envis- 
aged for this location even though its construction was not immediate. 

The initial form involved a typical Hellenistic stage building with a terrace on the western 
(outer) side. There may have been a portico along its outer wall on this terrace but this is 
hypothetical only and there is no actual provable evidence for its existence. The size of the 
auditorium and the seating is again not certain, though it may well have included the three 
diazomata which now dominate the actual remains (though without the later tunnel 
entrance passages which now give access to the upper areas and which were constructed in 
Roman times). 

Other subsequent development in the Roman period led to greater architectural mag- 
nificence for the stage building, culminating in the third (Flavian) period with the embel- 
lishment of a splendid three-storey scaenae frons. This period also saw the construction of 
an enhanced area for the upper diazomata. 

The embellishment of the stage building reached its peak with the Flavian-period recon- 
struction. The recent investigations demonstrate that this was achieved as a single building 
programme. Previous analysis had suggested it was constructed in two stages, the first two 
storeys being put up before the construction of a final, upper top storey. The new analysis 
proves conclusively that all three storeys were built at the same time and dated by the 
inscription on the architrave of the bottom storey. This recorded the name and consulship 
of the emperor, though his actual name had been removed, obviously following the dis- 
grace and death of the emperor concerned. However, it also gave him the title of Neokoros 
(that is, of course, at Ephesos), and this demonstrates that the name removed was that 
of Domitian, and that the date for the three-storey facade is late Flavian. Moreover, this set 
a fashion as it is the first example of a three storey decorative facade, together with the 
Nymphaeum of Lacaenius Bassus, an important element of High Imperial Roman architec- 
ture. (It is this neokorate dating which indicates that the neokorate dating of the Temple 
of Hadrian was likely to be earlier than Hadrian’s own neokorate status). Other elements 
or alterations confirmed in the present study include the provision of an awning at least by 
the 2nd century AD and which was repaired in AD 205. The existence of a portico along 
the upper limits of the auditorium is also confirmed. 

The three-storey scaenae frons represents the last major architectural embellishment of 
the theatre. However, the present volume gives good information about its continuing func- 
tion and maintenance. Alterations in the orchestra and the removal of adjacent seating dem- 
onstrate that it was used for gladiatorial functions (though the present report suggests that 
the modification of the water supply was to facilitate cleaning rather than aquatic displays). 
Repairs seem to have been needed after earthquake damage in the 260s, for example in the 
first vomitorium in the north side of the auditorium, at a time when there was massive 
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destruction in the neighbouring insula to the south of the theatre. Other earthguake 
repairs seem to be possible after a series of earthquakes in AD 359—366 and, after this, in 
the late 4th century there were considerable repairs and improvements carried out under 
the Proconsul Messalinos. All this demonstrates that the theatre was still not merely used 
but needed, and theatrical performances would seem to have been continued on into the 
5th to the middle of the 6th century AD, attested by graffiti on the stage building depicting 
actors in costume. It was only after this that the structure (as with other theatres through- 
out the Roman empire) was incorporated into fortification works. 

In this volume the recent excavations are given clear descriptions, along with the mate- 
rial retrieved in them. The structure of the theatre has now been consolidated, so these 
excavations will remain definitive. The extent of the reconstruction work can be seen by 
comparing the air photograph of the theatre in its present state on the cover of both the 
text and the plate volumes, which are in colour, (and the black-and-white version in the 
text volume on p. 15) with the actual state photographs taken during the 1899 excavations, 
particularly Abb. 9 from the Gertrude Bell archive at the University of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Restoration now extends over all three of the diazomata, with new marble seating 
which makes possible not only a clearer appreciation of the theatre’s magnificence but also 
its present day function as an auditorium — the preface to the present study records the 
re-opening of the theatre in 2012 with a concert given by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(but should it not have been the Vienna Philharmonic?). 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


K. Lapatin (ed.), Buried by Venus: The Villa dei Papiri at Herculaneum, The J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2019, x+265 pp., illustrations (most in 
colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-592-1 


Buried by Vesuvius was published by the J. Paul Getty Museum in Los Angeles to accom- 
pany the exhibition “Buried by Vesuvius: Treasures from the Villa dei Papiri’. It is edited 
by Kenneth Lapatin, the curator of antiquities at the Museum, with contributions by 
acclaimed researchers, some of them associated with the Herculaneum Conservation 
Project. 

The volume is divided into four parts, followed by the catalogue and complemented by 
an appendix, bibliography, list of contributors and an index. The volume is exceptionally 
illustrated with a number of colour plates. 

The Getty Villa in Los Angeles is an exact full-scale replica of the Villa dei Papiri buried 
by the eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79. The Villa was discovered accidentally in 1750 and was 
excavated initially by the Swiss military engineer Karl Weber. Excavations that took place 
during the 1980s, 1990s and 2000s not only enriched the collection of exceptional finds, but 
complemented our knowledge of the building’s layout and helped determine its chronology. 
The Villa dei Papiri is one of the most important discoveries in archaeology, since it con- 
tained one of the largest collections of bronze and marble statues, and the only ancient library 
uncovered so far, a collection of more than a thousand burnt and blackened papyri. 

The book is a fascinating account of the story of the Villa’s discovery and excavation, 
the identity of its owner and a presentation of some of its unique finds. Part I ("The Villa 
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dei Papiri in Context’) describes briefly the history of the Villa's discovery and its archae- 
ological value in terms of structure and contents, as well as J. Paul Getty’s fascination 
with the building, which accounts for the construction of the Getty Villa. It also provides 
some information concerning its possible owner, the Roman senator and consul Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, father-in-law of Gaius Julius Caesar, and describes the eruption 
of the volcano that destroyed the Vesuvian cities. Part II (‘Rediscovery in the Eighteenth 
Century’) recounts the first excavations conducted at the site during the Bourbon era, the 
conservation process of the finds and the first attempts to unroll the papyri. Part III (‘The 
Villa and Its Contents’) offers a description of the architectural layout of the Villa, indicative 
of the activities its residents and visitors engaged in, such as walking, swimming, reading 
and dinning, and of the luxurious life they led, emphasised by the material culture uncov- 
ered in it. Part IV (Recent Approaches’) describes the recent excavations of the Villa and the 
preservation of some of its finds, as well as the latest techniques applied to the analysis 
and reading of the burnt scrolls. ‘Looking to the Future, Starting from the Past’ (Francesco 
Sirano) serves as an epilogue, summarising the cultural value of the Villa and emphasising 
the challenges in preserving the site, keeping it accessible to the public, and re-contextualising 
it to the urban environment. 

The chapters offer a fascinating account of the processes of excavating and preserving 
the Villa’s finds during a period when both sciences where at their infancy. The 1750s 
excavation was done through shafts, due to the depth of the accumulated pumice. Still, 
Weber’s work was exceptional in perceiving and reconstructing the layout of the Villa, 
given the techniques he used and his plan with the find-spots of a number of objects is very 
enlightening. The excavations resumed in the 1970s and continued with interruptions until 
2008, with the aim to uncover the Villa’s atrium and eventually uncover the western parts 
of the city. 

The Villa’s collection of bronze and marble statues attracted the interest of scholars very 
early and a number of them were restored during the 18th century. The invasive character 
of their conservation (Mattusch and Melillo) is indicative of the mentality behind the 
restoration process during that period. Statues were repaired, repatined, heads fitted to a 
new body, offering a distorted view to the public. In addition to the artistic value of the 
statuary, however, there is also a symbolic dimension to the Villa’s sculptural programme. 
Thus, the bronze deer set in the garden enhance the impression of one being in nature, 
while their relation with a statue of Diana lends the garden a religious dimension. The busts 
of Hellenistic kings, moreover, serve as a reference to the connection that the senatorial 
aristocracy claimed with them. 

Regarding the papyrus scrolls, attempts to open and read them were made already in the 
1750s by different scholars (Italian, English, French, German) with often disastrous out- 
comes for the texts. Despite their burned state, the fact that the scrolls carried the title and 
author both at the beginning and at the end of the book, located at the centre of the roll, 
means that a number of titles have been preserved from even damaged papyri, their end 
being the last part that would burn. Therefore, already in the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury, it was understood that a number of them were related to Epicurian philosophy, written 
by Philodemus of Gadara. After more than two centuries of trials, the non-invasive tech- 
nique of virtual unwrapping, which concerns the manipulation of the scroll’s scanned image, 
offers new hope for unlocking their secrets (Seales and Chapman). 
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The excavations of the Villa also revealed other astounding finds. The polychrome 
mosaic floors decorated with geometric and floral patterns enrich our knowledge regarding 
the construction, materials, technique and patters of Roman mosaic making, but also 
facilitate the dating of the Villa. The fresco paintings of the complex constitute excellent 
examples of the late Second and Third Style, attest the skill of the painters who executed 
them, but also corroborate the dating of the Villa to the third quarter of the 1st century 
BC. Finally, the masterful craftsmanship and incontestable artistic value of the ivory tripods 
with carved images inspired by the Dionysiac cult is another indication of the sophisticated 
taste of the owner, and of the luxurious life its residents led. 

The book is an excellent volume accompanying the catalogue of the exhibition. It pro- 
vides detailed information on a variety of subjects that relate to the excavation of the Villa, 
the nature and preservation of its finds, the style of living and philosophy of its owner, and 
the historical and scientific value of the building and its library. The catalogue, with its 
quality photographs and the text that accompanies them, offers the opportunity to the 
reader to enjoy the objects and appreciate their historical and archaeological value, even 
from afar. The magnificence of the Villa in terms of architecture, fresco decoration and 
finds — eloquently suggested by the photographs — cannot be emphasised enough. What 
one hopes is that the excavation will resume until the whole complex is revealed. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


T. Lazova, Ethnic Constructs in Bulgarian Antiquity: Ideological Scapes, National Imagina- 
tion, Branding Images, LAP Lambert Academic Publishing, Beau Bassin 2020, 92 pp., 
colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-620-0-78525-1 


Who are the Bulgarians or, perhaps, who do the Bulgarians think they are? Not Thracians, 
despite a deep fascination with these previous occupants of their homeland. Though they 
cling on to these ancient predecessors, it is without the ferocious tenacity of the modern 
Greeks to theirs — not least because of the various ideological fashions that have ‘occupied’ 
modern Bulgaria (before and) since its messy birth in 1877/78, as demonstrated by Tsvete 
Lazova, and the ever-changing search for ancestors among Slavs and ‘Proto-Bulgarians’ 
as well. Immoveable was the desire to supply the modern ‘nation’ with a prestigious past. 
A Preface includes summaries of the six chapters that follow: ‘Approaching the study 
of antiquity’; ‘In search for forefathers: competing models of ethnic genealogy of the 
Bulgarians’, up to independence; after it comes ‘Post-liberation space: activating knowledge 
about antiquity from “outside” and territorializing national space with ethnicized artifacts’; 
“The interwar space: resurrection of “our” antiquity and ethnicizing the differences’, post- 
1912/13 and post-1918 traumas and radical anti-modernism, alongside the professionalisa- 
tion and institutionalisation of classical studies and archaeological research within the 
German tradition of Altertumswissenschaft, Bogdan Filov to the fore; then ‘Nationalizing 
ancient Thracian legacy: the advent of Soviet ethnogenesis and ethnicizing the exotic’, 
interrupting the nationalist continuum in 1944, year zero, and the triumph of the ethnos, 
then later and lavishly canonising the Thracians as the third pillar of the ancestral Bulgarian 
‘nation’; and, in Chapter 6, case studies to illustrate how Thracian antiquity became a 
sacralised entity, buttressed by official rites (the invention of even more tradition), and 
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transcended the changeover from communism to neo-liberalism. Having cranked up 
popular(ist) “Thracomania’, alongside Thracian Studies and the “Thracology of late socialism’ 
(associated with Alexander Fol, and fabricating “Thracian Orphism’ to stir into the bubbling 
pot), the Thracian train became unstoppable. Whichever way the wind blew, and whatever 
dust it scattered, the cultural-historical approach remained the bellweather of Bulgarian 
scholarship throughout every storm. 

The English is sometimes unidiomatic but not unclear; spelling and capitalisation need 
checking and standardising (‘Chaushescu’ for the unlamented Romanian dictator). Filov, 
not Fol, remains Bulgaria’s greatest classical archaeologist, 75 years after his premature 
death. He is described in a footnote, which should say either more or less, as ‘... Prime 
Minister of Nazi [recte German-Jallied Bulgaria... he was executed... ’. Yes, but after a Show 
Trial, its verdict revoked in 1996. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


J. Leidwanger and C. Knappett (eds.), Maritime Networks in the Ancient Mediterranean 
World, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2018, xiii+261 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-108-42994-8 


The role of maritime connections in the shaping of the Mediterranean is increasingly incor- 
porated in scholarly perceptions of the ancient Greek and Roman worlds. From Braudel’s 
multiscalar rhythms of history to Horden and Purcell’s micro-regions and connectivity, the 
specific patterns of interactions and cultures shaped by the Mediterranean as a physical 
space continues to be reimagined. As Justin Leidwanger and Carl Knappett explain in the 
introduction to this volume, their contribution to the topic comes in the form of network 
approaches. Specifically, they were interested in comparing and contextualising network 
behaviour across different Mediterranean worlds and hence gathered a number of scholars 
for a series of meetings to explore the theme. 

In the opening chapter, L. and K. challenge the notion that the ancient world consisted 
of static or closed face-to-face societies. This Finley-esque vision is increasingly set aside by 
scholars who adopt analytical approaches to mobility, identity, objects and object diasporas, 
space and place. Connectivity should be studied critically and a way forward can be found 
in recent approaches to maritime cultural landscapes, first adopted in the Scandinavian 
countries. They propose to include all kinds of evidence when studying maritime connec- 
tivity. Indeed, as Braudel and Horden and Purcell have already pointed out, connectivity is 
the result of a particular geographical constellation on the one hand and of social and 
political mechanisms to sustain it, on the other hand. 

It is exactly here that L. and K. situate the potential contribution of network approaches: 
their possibility to be applied both when studying physical space and social interaction. 
As they state (and the variety of backgrounds of the contributors to the volume confirm), 
network analysis can be used to bridge questions from the humanities, social sciences and 
physics alike. Some of the specific issues raised in the volume are the continuity of mobili- 
ties in the Mediterranean through the ages (Bronze Age-Iron Age, Classical-Hellenistic, 
Roman-Late Antique), predictability and thus possibilities to model mobility and, the way 
multiscalar approaches can contribute to the study of mobility and interaction. 
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Apart from the introduction, the book contains eight chapters, followed by a conclud- 
ing discussion by a prominent archaeological network specialist, Barbara Mills. The differ- 
ent chapters are illustrated with some black-and-white figures, mostly maps and tables. 

The first two chapters are written by theoretical physicists who have a long-standing 
collaboration with the second editor, K. Together, they have published several works on 
connectivity patterns in the Bronze Age Aegean, with a particular eye to the changes that 
were caused by the eruption of Thera, around 1627/1525 BC. 

Tim Evans discusses the various possibilities that ABM offers to model the Aegean 
situation in the Bronze Age. He briefly revises the strengths and weaknesses of models and 
variables such as Proximal Point Analysis, gravity models, maximum distance networks, 
the ‘zones of control’ vs the interaction model. One of the better suitable models is the 
stochastic Ariadne model with its intrinsic volatility. Statistical modelling of the variability 
allows to trace the behaviour of the models. Comparing models quantitatively, however, 
will be the key to determine the best fit. Eventually, however, real data is needed for com- 
parison, he states. 

The next chapter, by his colleague Ray Rivers, challenges Evans’s approach. The lack of 
quality data are a problem to Rivers and one needs to be pragmatic in order to overcome 
the lack of robust statistical analysis. Rivers equally describes different models that could 
be used to describe Aegean Bronze Age connectivity, but finds that the Ariadne model is 
superior to other models, i.e. a simple gravity model or the radiation model. 

A critical voice is raised in the following very rich chapter by Thomas Tartaron. He 
considers the formal language of Social Network Analysis to be unsuitable for Bronze Age 
connectivity at the local scale. His main objection is that spatial constraints limited com- 
munication and social interaction in the Bronze Age, whereas today, distance is not an issue 
for sustaining a communication network. He advocates the use of a multiscalar model in 
which space is treated critically. The sea is often treated as a flat space and harbours and 
coastal settlements remain understudied. Small-scale local connectivity should be consid- 
ered the true fabric of Bronze Age connectivity, hence a new approach is needed. Tartaron 
proposes to shift the attention to the scale of the micro-regions and definite places and even 
though some formal methods might have some use for certain periods, a qualitative nested 
multiscalar model should be considered more accurate. Tartaron illustrates his concept with 
an example of the Saronic Gulf in the Bronze Age. He claims that the area was susceptible 
to the emergence of a maritime small world. To add even more texture, Tartaron describes 
some ethnographic case studies, in which coastal groups testified to the existence of an 
enduring maritime habitus, a deep separation from land-based groups and the existence of 
a well-defined identity. 

A qualitative approach is equally adopted in the next chapter by Barbara Kowalzig. She 
explains how the adoption of a formal network vocabulary can help to describe maritime 
connectivity metaphorically. Kowalzig is especially interested in exploring how cult and 
religion mediated connectivity in the past. She points to the important role of Artemis, first 
in the Euboean Gulf, but later also used to mediate the network including Athens and the 
Black Sea. 

The challenges of applying formal network approaches to one of the most eye-catching 
archaeological testimonies of maritime connectivity — shipwrecks — is discussed by Elisabeth 
Greene. She thoughtfully explores the difficulties that come with our concepts and how we 
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use these to build notions of connectivity: should we consider a wreck a node? Or should 
we rather take its cargo into consideration? Or both? Building on an ego-network approach, 
she proposes a loose framework that includes many levels of connectivity, including the 
conceptual. 

Strictly formal approaches are adopted in the last three chapters for studying the spread 
of amphorae and Roman sigillata. Mark Lawall and Shawn Graham apply Netlogo models 
to study Greek amphorae; Tom Brughmans admits to the unsuccessful use of exploratory 
network analysis to study the Louvain-based ICRATES database, and Paul Arthur, Marco 
Imperiale and Giuseppe Muci adopt a bimodal approach to study the networks created by 
the distribution of Late Antique amphorae. Both chapters studying amphora distribution 
demonstrate how modelling and analytical network methods can contribute to a better 
understanding of regional interaction dynamics. The background to Brughmans’s chapter 
remains, regretably, unclear. He does not elaborate on the details behind his choices, nor 
does he elaborate on possible alternatives. Indeed, his failure demonstrates the complexity 
of even the simplest analytical models. Developing an informed research question does not 
only require skills in network theory but also demands a deep understanding of the specific 
material and historical background. 

In the last chapter, Barbara Mills sums up achievements, failures and perspectives brought 
on by the volume. She rightfully stresses the enormous potential of network approaches 
whereas not eschewing the danger of making errors or bad methodological choices. 

This very thoughtful and carefully selected collection of contributions is a pleasure 
to read but is, however, unlikely to appeal to a very wide audience because of its highly 
specialised content. Very few of the contributions offer substantial historical conclusions; 
methodological and theoretical discussions dominate. Some chapters are a little more devel- 
oped in terms of an historical narrative (Tartaron; Kowalzig; Lawal and Graham; Arthur, 
Imperiale and Muci) whereas the others can probably not be appreciated by those lacking 
an initiation into formal network approaches. A better take for the latter group might be 
the thought-provoking manifesto that the group published (http -//archive.antiquity.ac.uk/ 
projgall/leidwanger342) and that can be considered an introduction to the present volume. 


Melbourne University Lieve Donnellan 


D.M. Lewis, Greek Slave Systems in their Eastern Mediterranean Context, c. 800-146 BC, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2018, xii+372 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-876994-1 


From its very title, David Lewis's book primes its reader for the new ground he is breaking. 
First, rather than writing about “Greek slavery’, which L. argues is not a monolithic con- 
cept, he explores what he calls “Greek slave systems'. Secondly, he demonstrates that these 
slave systems must be viewed in their wider geographical context, that is, alongside contem- 
porary Near Eastern societies, something that until now has never been satisfactorily done. 

The first part of the book lays out some of the definitions and methodological tools L. 
uses in the remainder of the work. In Chapter 1, he asserts (correctly) that in order to 
compare Greek and Near Eastern slave systems, we first need a basic definition of slavery. 
L. adopts the legal of definition of slave (as property or chattel) and explains why his defini- 
tion, which he deems the emic one, is preferable to those proposed by, for example, 
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Patterson (slavery as social death) and Vlassopoulos (slavery as domination). To make his 
case, L. draws on the various aspects of ownership detailed by Honoré, showing that the 
legal position of owners vis-a-vis their slaves in many ancient Mediterranean societies fulfils 
these criteria.! Chapter 2 examines the ‘riddle of freedom’ in Greece, making the important 
point that eleutheria and related words are polysemous, and that while ‘slavery’ originally 
denoted (only) a legal relationship (i.e. literal enslavement), in time it came to be applied 
metaphorically to other asymmetric power relationships. I agree with L. that we should view 
the extra-legal sense of slavery as a metaphor, but I wonder if this point might be clarified 
by understanding slavery as having more than one emic sense: that is, it was both a property 
relationship and an asymmetric power relationship, with the latter serving as the source 
for the metaphor. In Chapter 3, L. shifts his focus to the Near East and challenges a number 
of misconceptions he identifies in the work of Moses Finley, concluding (cf. Finley) that 
there are no substantive differences between Greek and Near Eastern ideas of freedom. 
Chapter 4 challenges one of main heuristic tools used in the past century to discuss ancient 
slavery, namely the distinction between ‘slave society’ and ‘society with slaves’ (which L. 
finds arbitrary), as well as Finley’s related idea that there are only five ‘genuine slave societies’. 
Abandoning this distinction, L. chooses to focus instead on elites’ reliance on slave labour, 
the factor he says most determines the importance of slavery to a given society. 

The second part of the book looks at what L. calls the ‘epichoric slave systems’ of the 
Greek world. In Chapter 5, he challenges Finley’s idea that chattel slavery (a phrase, inci- 
dentally, that L. finds redundant) became economically important only in the archaic 
period, i.e. after Solon abolished debt bondage. Demonstrating that we find slavery as early 
as the poems of Homer and Hesiod, L. argues that slavery did not increase in importance 
in the Early Archaic period, but simply saw changes in its character and scale. Chapter 6 
looks at ‘helotic slavery’ (L.’s term for the type of slave system in which slaves have a shared 
language and origins) in Classical Sparta, arguing (against conventional wisdom) that helots 
were privately owned slaves rather than state-owned serfs. He then contends that in Sparta, 
unlike Athens, even non-elite citizens relied on helot labour, making Sparta the most 
extreme example of a ‘slave society’ in the ancient world. In Chapter 7, L. turns to Classical 
Crete, mining Gortyn’s Great Code among other sources. Unlike many scholars, who inter- 
pret the Code’s terms dolos and woikeus as chattel slave and indigenous serf respectively, L. 
asserts that both terms refer to privately owned slaves. This allows him to conclude that 
Gortyn was in fact a ‘slave society’, as were other Cretan poleis. Classical Attica is the focus 
of Chapter 8, in which L. argues both that the Athenian elite relied heavily on slave labour 
(thus qualifying Athens as a ‘slave society’), even if the polis was not as dependent on slave 
labour as was Sparta; and that the Athenians, through their trade routes, acquired slaves 
relatively cheaply, thus opening up slaveholding to a broad swathe of society. L. also revisits 
the debate between ‘maximalists’ and ‘minimalists’ (to use Nick Fisher’s terms) about the 
use of slave labour by sub-elite farmers in Attica, effectively debunking many of the argu- 
ments put forward by ‘minimalist’ scholars. 


' O. Patterson, Slavery and Social Death (Cambridge, MA 1982); K. Vlassopoulos, “Greek Slavery: 
From Domination to Property and Back Again’. JHS 131 (2011), 115-30; A.M. Honoré, ‘Ownership’. 
In A.G. Guest (ed.), Oxford Essays in Jurisprudence (Oxford 1961), 107-47. 
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In the third part, L. shifts his focus to the slave systems of the wider eastern Mediter- 
ranean world. In Chapter 9, he explores slavery in Iron Age II Israel. Looking at a combi- 
nation of textual and archaeological evidence, and re-examining the so-called ‘slave laws’ of 
the Torah (which he argues deal with not chattel slaves but poor indentured Israelites), he 
finds that both slaves and hired farmhands worked the estates of the Israelites. Chapter 10 
looks at Assyria in the 8th and 7th centuries. Through the study of slave sale documents, 
L. concludes that although slave holdings of elite Assyrians were at least as great those of 
the wealthiest 4th-century Athenians, slavery did not provide the bulk of the elites’ income, 
nor were slaves affordable to the average wage-labourer. In Chapter 11, L. asks why Baby- 
lonia in the 7th-5th centuries never became a ‘slave society’ and attributes it to the high 
cost of slaves, alongside the ready supply of free tenants and wage-labourers. He then turns 
to the Persian empire in Chapter 12, focusing on Anatolia, Egypt and Fars (the Persian 
heartland) in the 5th century, concluding that slave labour played a prominent economic 
role in many parts of the empire. Finally, Chapter 13 looks at Punic Carthage, which 
L. readily identifies as a ‘slave society’, pointing out that Carthage had a massive slave 
population whose agricultural labour fuelled its imperial strength. 

In the final part, which consists of only one chapter, L. tries to answer one of the big 
questions underlying his book, namely how to explain regional variations in the magnitude 
of slaveholding throughout the eastern Mediterranean. He concludes, reasonably, that there 
is no one explanation, but instead a matrix of economic, social, geographical and other 
factors (which he outlines). The book ends with an appendix on the meaning of the term 
oiketés in Classical Greek, demonstrating that it is not as narrow as ‘household slave’ nor as 
broad as ‘member of the household’ that it never applies to free servants, and that it differs 
from doulos in that only the latter can be used metaphorically. There follows a copious 
(44-page!) bibliography, an index locorum and a general index. The book is meticulously 
produced (I spotted only two small typos). 

In short, L.’s book is truly a tour de force. He demonstrates the huge intellectual payoff 
of situating Greece in its eastern Mediterranean context, showing convincingly that slavery 
played a more entrenched role in a much broader range of societies than is generally 


thought. 


University of Washington, Seattle Deborah Kamen 


J. Lhuillier and N. Boroffka (eds.), The Iron Age in Southern Central Asia (2nd and Ist Mil- 
lennia BC), Proceedings of the Conference held in Berlin (June 23-25, 2014) Dedi- 
cated to the Memory of Viktor Ivanovich Sarianidi, Archäologie in Iran und Turan 
17, Mémoires de la Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan 35, Deutsches 
Archäologisches Institut, Eurasien-Abteilung/Délégation Archéologique Française en 
Afghanistan, Dietrich Reimer Verlag, Berlin 2019, ix+351 pp., illustrations (most in 
colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-496-01594-9 


The series editors (pp. vii-ix) report an interesting symploke. On 24 June 2014 the French 
and German archaeological communities (see above) signed an understanding of co-oper- 
ation. The reason, the death of the well-respected Viktor Ivanovich Sarianidi, doyen of 
Central Asian Archaeology. This volume presents only one set of the many proceedings in 
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his honour. All the contributions represent a worthy gift. As Philippe Petain once stated, 
‘La Terre, elle, ne ment pas.’ — neither does this well-illustrated and well-documented 
work. The Introduction (pp. 1-5), which indicates one must in investigation be capable 
of Cyrillic and Roman, cites Sarianidi’s view that Iron Age Central Asia still remains 
an intriguing mystery. The Iron Age here represents the period between the end of the 
Bactria-Margiana Archaeological Complex and the conquests of Alexander, summarised 
as the Yaz I-III periods (Early, Middle, Late Iron Ages). Each chapter is preceded by sum- 
maries in Roman and Cyrillic. 

Kurbanov (pp. 7-15) outlines the research carried out in Turkmenistan under Soviet 
hegemony, beginning in the 1930s, advanced in 1946 by the YUTAKE (South Turkmenistan 
Complex Archaeological Expedition). Major areas of investigation are summarised, and 
notice is made of the academic use of the tripartite Yaz periods as a framework, but one 
requiring additional definition (p. 13). Cerasetti et al. (pp. 17-29) discuss mobile pastoral 
occupation in the Murghab alluvial fan in Turkmenistan. Here the problem is lack of 
specific data on the interactions of sedentary farmers and nomadic pastoralists. There is 
some evidence for ‘technological and dietary integration’ between farmers and pastoralists 
(p. 17) through superimposed layers which both link and differentiate the groups over time 
(p. 18). One site, Chopantam, indicates an increase in pastoral occupation with a stable 
contact with sedentary farmers. Lhuillier et al. (pp. 31-50) examined the Early Iron Age at 
Dzhakutan, Uzbekistan, excavations (2009-2013) indicating a period of transition between 
the end of the Oxus civilisation and the formation of Hand-painted-ware cultures. While 
the identification of a direct transition phase remains elusive, it appears Bronze Age archi- 
tectural remains were still extant into the Early Iron Age (pp. 42-44). The authors rightly 
posit ‘a coexistence of different kinds of complexes’ (p. 47), rather than a succession. 

Vahdati (pp. 51-66) in his examination of the Early Iron Age in Khorasan notes the 
presence of pottery from two different cultural areas — Yaz I and Archaic Dehistan (map 
p. 65, cf p. 64) — in a single context. This suggests that northern Khorasan represented a 
contact zone between the Gorgan Plain and the Kopet-dagh piedmont region. Philipko 
(pp. 67-111) presents a detailed account of investigations carried out in the late 1970s and 
1980s into Dashly-30, at the piedmont of the Kopet-dagh, Erek, south Turkmenistan, 
which, settled in the 13th to 10th centuries BC, can be seen as offering a ‘reference collec- 
tion for the characterization of the local culture’ (p. 67). It appears Dashly-30 may have 
been a ‘dense built-up settlement’ or a large manor (p. 106). Lhuillier (pp. 113-22) pub- 
lishes here (some for the first time) images made by Sarianidi at Tillya-tepe and Naibabad, 
some of which objects are no longer extant (for example, fig. 16 on p, 121, Naibabad). 

Abdullaev (pp. 123-42) presents a detailed report, focusing of Trench 2a, layers 56-63, 
concerning the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages at Dzhandavlattepe (Sherabad district, 
Surkhandarya region, Uzbekistan). Thus the common forms of the ceramics, which display 
similarities to Kuchuktepa, are recorded, although the latter site provides a more detailed 
chronology. Bulawka (pp. 143-58, note map, p. 145) provides an account of the Polish- 
Turkmen investigation into the delta of the Tedzhen. An intensive survey revealed 156 sites 
of differing periods; at the Serakhs oasis were found Yaz pottery. The reliance of the sites 
on irrigation is highlighted by charts arranged by site giving the distance between the nearest 
site and canal (pp. 146-47, 149). Marquis (pp. 159-70) outlines prospects for future 
work vat the Balkh oasis, an area artificially irrigated by channels deriving from a river, the 
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system's evolution reguiring further investigation (p. 160). For the Achaemenid era (p. 164) 
a clearly dated Yaz III seguence with clear stratification is found at Bala Hissar. By the 
Kushan period there was quite dense occupation, ‘the oasis wall creating a real limit to the 
oasis’, also suggesting an organised process (p. 168). Stanco (pp. 171-88) focuses on the 
early Yaz sequence in the Sherabad district. The Czech-Uzbek surveys (2000-2011, 2014) 
are summarised on Table 3 (p. 174), many site only a number, not a name. 

Wu (pp. 189-214) studies Kyzyltepa, a site important for understanding Achaemenid 
Bactria and the degree which the sector was tied by Achaemenid institutions into the large 
imperial systems (see especially fig. 7 on p. 194, fig. 13 on p. 198, fig. 17 on p. 201 and 
fig. 25 on p. 211 with the tentative reconstruction of the regional Achaemenid road system). 
Located in the Mirshade oasis, the site was first established in the Achaemenid period 
(abandoned in the Early Hellenistic) and was surrounded by smaller settlements. Today it 
consists of two mounds: First in use a large building (the ‘Citadel’), marked by phases 
of destruction, second in use the so-called ‘Lower Town’, not a true urban centre (p. 196), 
but constructed as an emergency measure. The site was a centre of agriculture and pastoral- 
ism, irrigation permitting the growth of winter and summer crops. The surrounding settle- 
ments may have been fortified farmsteads (p. 207). Always exposed to surrounding danger, 
Kyzyltepa, which “must have been thoroughly surveyed and methodically planned’ (p. 211), 
was eventually eclipsed by the Macedonian shadow. Annaev (pp. 215-22) presents a brief 
report on Talitoga (figs. 6, 7) located at the head of the ancient Termez irrigation system, 
and dated to the Achaemenid and Hellenistic periods. Henkelman (pp. 223-55), per his 
ancestral custom, offers a complete report of evidence for the Bactrians in Persepolis and 
Persians in Bactria. Persepolis administrators were aware of the variety in ranks and speciali- 
sations of the Bactrians (p. 223). Foreign labour groups had their own management offi- 
cials, and non-Persians no doubt picked up aspects of Persian life (p. 241). The Achaeme- 
nids perceived their own administrative techniques as transplantable where necessary in the 
Upper Satrapies. 

Rapin (pp. 257-98) offers an examination of the satraps, lesser officers and geographical 
problems in the landscape between Bactra and Zariaspa-Maracanda. I must refer the reader 
to a parallel set of problems wrestled by Melanie Wasmuth as she assembled an historio- 
graphical map illustrating the ‘complexity of political domination in 7th century BC Egypt 
(focus 671-663 BC)’.' As does Wasmuth, Rapin presents a carefully argued work, with 
constant attention paid to recent archaeological evidence as a means of diminishing literary 
sources’ carelessness and uncertainties. The events considered (329-327 BC), based on the 
identification of Zariaspa with Maracanda, were concentrated in the triangle Maracanda/ 
Gabai (Samarkand/Koktepe), Nautaca (Kesh/Shahr-I Sabz) and Xenippa (Erkurgan/Kashi), 
Le. in the sectors between Zarafshan and the Kashkadarya plains. One should compare 
Rapin’s fig. 1 (p. 259) and fig. 2 (p. 260) with Wasmuth’s suggestions for her tables 4-6. 
Rapin’s fig. 3 (p. 262) may be compared with Wasmuth’s historiographical condensation 
map (her fig. 1 on her p. 121). Whether Achaemenid Bactria was a larger than normal 
satrapy (Bessus: satrap; Oxyartes: lesser officer for Bactria; Spitamenes: lesser officer for 


! M. Wasmuth, ‘Mapping Political Diversity: Some Thoughts on Devising a Historiographical 
Map of Seventh Century BC Egypt. In S. Grunwald er al. (eds.), Mapping Ancient Identities. Methodisch- 
Kritische Reflexion zu Kartierungspraktiken (Berlin 2018), 115-36. 
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Sogdia) seems reasonable. In the far west Hecatomnid-ruled Caria included both Caria 
and Lycia. Rapin rightly perceives the activities of the Achaemenid officers as a defence of 
the remnants of the empire. Pp. 294-95 offer a concordance of the various ‘rocks’ and 
coordinates of main sites. 

Abdullaev (pp. 299-317) considers burials with fractioned bones and suggests that 
some may belong to ‘priest-magi’, hence the isolation and rarity of such burials. Bendazu- 
Sarmiento et al. (pp. 319-31) report the burial pit found at site no. 6 in Tepe Zargaran, 
found under a Kushano-Sasanian rampart. Wagner (pp. 333-41) discusses the fire temple 
at Topaz Gala depe: Four main rooms, functional 930-745 BC (Yaz III), the fire altar was 
separated from its surroundings by a low wall (paralleled by Sarianidi’s finding at Tillya- 
Tepe). Morkroborodov (pp. 343-51) completes the volume with the report of a monu- 
mental construction at Kindyktepa, a fire temple for which three stages of construction are 
delimited. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


P. Lohmann (ed.), Historische Graffiti als Quellen: Methoden und Perspektiven eines jungen 


Forschungsbereichs, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2018, 330 pp., illustrations. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-3-515-12204-7 


“Graffiti sind eingeritzte, eingemeißelte oder bemalte Texte und Bilder, die sich auf Gegen- 
ständen befinden, die nicht primär die Funktion des Trägers von Texten oder Bildern 
hatten. Eine auf einer Stele oder der Wand eines öffentlichen Gebäudes von einem Finanz- 
beamten aufgezeichnete Abrechnung eines Festes ist ebensowenig ein Graffito wie eine 
Abrechnung auf einem Ostrakon; wenn sich aber eine solche Abrechnung auf der Wand 
eines Hauses in Ephesos befindet, wo sie nichts zu tun hat, dann kónnen wir von einem 
Graffito sprechen. Ebensowenig sind Tópfersignaturen oder Legenden auf Fresken oder 
Vasenbildern Graffiti. Aber ein gekritzelter Text auf einem Gefäß nach seiner Fertigstellung, 
ein unautorisierter Text auf der Wand eines Theaters oder eine bemalte Inschrift oder bild- 
liche Darstellung auf einer Säule gehören zur Gattung der Graffiti.” C'est ainsi qu'Angelos 
Chaniotis introduit ses considérations (p. 77) dans le volume que j'ai le plaisir de présenter. 
La méme définition avait été déjà donnée d'une maniére plus succincte par l'éditrice méme, 
Polly Lohmann, dans son introduction au recueil (p. 10): ‘Das/der Graffito ist ein grafisches 
Zeichen, das an einer dafür primär nicht vorgesehener Fläche angebracht wird.’ Cela étant, 
d'aprés ce critere fondamental — l'ajout d'un texte ou d'un dessin sur une surface qui, initiale- 
ment, n'était pas prévue pour les recevoir —, il convient, d'une part, d'éliminer les signatures 
d'artisans ou de propriétaires, les ostraca, etc., autrement dit, une bonne partie de ce que les 
corpus plus anciens retenaient et définissaient comme tituli graphio incisi et que les ouvrages 
plus récents, d'ailleurs assez nombreux (voir aussi les colloques organisés périodiquement 
depuis 2008 par l'association Ductus de Lausanne), continuent à désigner avec le méme mot, 
graffiti, d'autre part, d'ajouter — tout en renonçant donc à la référence à l'objet (s#ilus) utilisé 
pour réaliser des graffiti — les textes et les dessins non gravés mais peints, issus donc d'une 
technique différente. Vu de cet angle, le domaine de recherche est en effet récent (junger 
Forschungsbereich, comme il est écrit dans l'intitulé). Mieux encore, à en juger d’après les 
contributions rassemblées dans ce volume, il est intéressant et prometteur à plus d'un titre. 
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L'approche est temporellement transversale: depuis l'Égypte des pharaons jusqu'au 
XX* siecle, avec la mention que l'époque médiévale et les périodes moderne et contempo- 
raine ne sont représentées que par l'espace germanique. L’antiquite est à l'honneur avec des 
essais sur les graffites dans les temples égyptiens (Julia Dorothea Preisigke), les célèbres graf- 
fites de Pompéi (Lohmann), les graffites des marchands de la ville romaine (Virunum) située 
sur le Magdalensberg en Carinthie (Kordula Gosten£nik) et les graffites d'Aphrodisias 
(Angelos Chaniotis). Fait suite un bouquet d'études consacrées aux graffites médiévaux et/ 
ou d'époque moderne: église du monastére Sainte-Catherine de Wenau du dép. de Düren 
(Ulrike Heckner), représentations de chevaliers ou d'autres cavaliers ou gens armés (Thomas 
Wozniak), graffites du Tyrol (Romedio Schmitz-Esser), église Saint-Élisabeth de Marbourg 
(Simon Dietrich), graffites des nobles et des patriciens voyageurs, XIV-XVI" siècles (Detlev 
Kraack), cachot de la haute école épiscopale de Freising au XVIII" siècle (Ulrike Götz), 
cháteau baroque de Ludwigsburg (Daniel Schultz). Enfin, une évocation émotionnante: 
les graffites des prisonniers de plusieurs nationalités sur les parois des cellules situées au 
sous-sol de l'ancien siège de la Gestapo de Cologne. 

Du point de vue méthodologique, les spécialistes de l'antiquité ont beaucoup à appren- 
dre de leurs collégues médiévistes ou modernistes, au méme titre que ces derniers peuvent 
s'inspirer de la maniére la plus profitable des exemples fournis par les antiquisants. Pour ce 
qui concerne la section antique, ce recueil est, me semble-t-il, également une invitation 
à éditer désormais des corpus de graffites par sites. 


Le Mans Université Alexandru Avram 


P. Lulof, I. Manzini and C. Rescigno (eds.), Deliciae Fictiles V: Networks and Workshops. 
Architectural Terracottas and Decorative Roof Systems in Italy and Beyond, Proceedings 
of the Fifth International Conference held at the University of Campania 'Luigi 
Vanvitelli and the National Archaeological Museum in Naples, March 15-17, 2018, 
Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2019, xix+650 pp., illustrations, 16 colour plates. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-78925-310-8 


This thick volume brings papers from a conference at Naples with a dedication to Nancy 
Winter, excellent former librarian of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
who became after her retirement a pioneer in the field of roof tiles, long neglected by the 
preceding generations of scholars, being considered a marginal subject in the study of 
architecture of classical antiquity. She published two hefty volumes on Greek and Italic 
terracotta roof tiles, many papers on the subject and brought the study of the roof tiles to 
its maturity. A kind of predecessor are huts with plastic decoration with clay reliefs from 
Lazio and Central Europe, using solar symbols, changed in a more sophisticated stage in 
Greece and Anatolia.! First Early Iron Age wooden temples changed into stone buildings 
of the Aeolic, Doric and Ionic orders and their roofs followed the accomplishing of the 
ideal proportions, to be well habitable for their gods and goddesses and to secure their 
protection of the city and its citizens. 


! Cf. J. Bouzek, Studies of Homeric Greece (Prague 2018), 87-88, 108. 
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A kind of a second introduction to the volume consists of the general context of roof 
tiles as an expression of the Late Archaic mind;? H. Tschortsch writes on the iconography 
of Near Eastern models, P. Danner on the origins of figural acroters. Asia Minor is 
represented by two papers on Larissa on Hermos (E. Ömcü; V. Graffeo and P. Lulof), 
Greece on Trapeza in Achaea and Thermos by N. Petropoulos and G. Hübner; other areas 
are only modestly covered: Macedonia, Thrace and the Black Sea area. Most papers are on 
Italy: 15 on Sicily, 12 on Calabria, Campania and Apulia, three on Molise, Abruzzia 
and Marche, one on Sardinia, 17 on Latium and Central Italy, five on Umbria, Tuscany 
and Emilia Romagna. The majority are on Archaic to Classical buildings, a few are later, 
Hellenistic to Roman. Decorated tiles from friezes and antefixes prevail; figures, heads, 
animals and vegetal ornaments used in various combinations, sometimes protruding from 
the background or in openwork. Some of them are well preserved, while others only in 
small fragments. Pieces of high quality came especially from Greek cities in Sicily and 
South Italy and from Etruria. Even if some gaps remain, five conferences on roof construc- 
tions and decorative roof tiles have much enlarged our knowledge of this field. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek (f) 


A. Marzano and G.P.R. Metraux (eds.), The Roman Villa in the Mediterranean Basin: Late 
Republic to Late Antiquity, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2018, xxxvi+ 
599 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Hardback. ISBN 978-1-107-16431-4 


This hefty volume originated in a conference held in Jerusalem in 2010, but the contents 
are more up-to-date than that, since many papers were solicited afterwards in order to create 
a more coherent volume. The result is the most comprehensive and up-to-date volume on 
the Roman villa in all its manifestations. 

The volume starts out with a general introduction by the editors, Annalisa Marzano and 
Guy Métraux, setting out its aims. These are twofold: to ‘present new discoveries and ideas 
about villas’, and to ‘investigate the diffusion of and the social and economic functions of 
villas in the provinces and the types of production activities they embodied’ (p. xxx). The 
introduction also asks ‘How did the villa ... make the many different landscapes of the 
Mediterranean recognizably Roman? (authors’ emphasis). The question of Romanisation is 
in fact not explicitly addressed, although it is mentioned in passing in many of the papers. 
Given the debate regarding the meaning and applicability of the term Romanisation, 
a more detailed theoretical analysis of the connection between villas and Romanisation 
would have been welcome. 

Following the introduction, the editors give an excellent comprehensive overview of 
current scholarship on villas: their architecture and productive components, personnel 
(including slaves), decorative schemes, social functions, connection with the urban and 
rural landscape, representation in literary works, and distribution throughout the Roman 
empire. Next, Rothe discusses the definition of the term villa, and the architectural variety 
that could be displayed by buildings classified as villas. Importantly, villas could take very 


? It corresponds to the transition from Orientalising to Archaic artistic perception. Cf here 


C. Smith. 
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different shapes throughout the empire, highlighting that the appearance of such a ‘Roman’ 
building did not cancel local traditions in building design, the management of large estates, 
or social display by the elite. 

In all volumes, no matter how large they are, there are always subjects that do not 
receive as much attention as the reader would have liked. For example, it is unfortunate 
that there are no papers on the Republican period, nor any specific discussion of the early 
development of villas in Italy. Cato’s De Agricultura is discussed briefly, together with the 
works of Varro, Columella and later writers, but there is no discussion of the background 
to his work in the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC — instead, discussions of villas in the Repub- 
lican period seem based on rather simplistic, outdated ideas (for example, on the decline of 
small peasant farmers, p. 44). The focus of this volume is thus limited to the Imperial 
period — on the other hand, a very welcome part of this book is the attention given to 
late antiquity and the changes that occurred in the economic and social roles of villas in this 
period. I would also have liked to read more about the legal status of the land that 
was worked by the villas — was this owned or rented, what were the legal options for villa 
owners wanting to obtain more land or alienate it? The sale of land is discussed in passing, 
for example on pp. 21-22; there is a brief mention of coloni (p. 16), but no in-depth dis- 
cussion. Similarly, there is no analysis of the possible profitability of villa agriculture, in the 
relation to the size of the market and the necessary investments needed for the villa. Despite 
the stated aim of the book to ‘investigate the ... economic functions of villas’, there is very 
little economy involved. 

Nevertheless, this book should definitely be recommended for the range of topics that it 
does cover. The first part of the volume focuses on villas in or near the Bay of Naples. These 
have been studied for a long time, and it is useful to have an overview of recent scholarship 
on this area. Most of the seven articles in this section discuss individual villas, on the basis 
of recent excavations. However, they do not stop there: most contributions (although not 
all) also zoom out to look at the role of villas in society more generally. Wallace-Hadrill 
focuses on the social functions of villas as loci for hospitality in the Roman world, while 
Zarmakoupi looks at villas in their connection with Hellenistic culture, especially with 
regard to the way luxury buildings were manipulated to convey specific messages. Howe 
traces the history of villa building at Stabia and their importance for the senatorial elite; 
Marzano focuses on the way in which villas exploited the maritime resources of the bay 
through the building of elaborate fish tanks. 

The second part of the volume tours the Roman empire by discussing the phenomenon 
of villas in a large number of areas, from northern and southern Italy via Sicily, Gaul, the 
Iberian Peninsula, North Africa and Greece to Malta and Israel, areas which are probably 
less known and therefore particularly welcome in this book. Most of these contributions 
follow the same chronological pattern, starting with the first appearance of villas in the area 
(unfortunately, not all papers investigate similarities and differences with earlier elite houses) 
and following their development into late antiquity. The conclusion that can be drawn 
from this collection of papers is that the architecture and decorative schemes of villas 
showed great variation throughout the empire, and that local building traditions and social 
customs were still alive. Especially in this section, an analysis of the causes of this variation, 
as well as the shared ‘Roman’ characteristics of villas throughout the empire, would have 
been a welcome addition. 
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The third section focuses on the Late Antigue period and the Christianisation of the 
villa. An excellent overview by Métraux analyses the main developments in this period. On 
the one hand, villas became more self-reliant, as long-distance economic connections were 
broken. Villas were still important vehicles to display Roman-ness, which was especially 
important in this period, when Roman civilisation was under threat. However, in many 
cases the original Roman meaning and function of the elements of villas was no longer 
used, as is seen by the fact that atria were now incorporated in villas in totally new ways, 
so that they could not fulfil the same social functions as in earlier villas. Villas were also 
excellent places for the display of statues depicting famous individuals from the entire his- 
tory of the empire. Thus, villas turned into ‘museums’ for Roman art and architecture. 
Many villas survived even after the fall of the empire, often because they were turned into 
churches, monasteries or other Christian buildings. In other cases they formed the centre of 
new villages, and were used as burial grounds or quarries for the surrounding settlement. 

The volume closes with two papers on the reception of villa buildings and culture, one 
on the way in which Pliny’s villa was reconstructed in the Early Modern period, the other 
on the inspiration of the Villa dei Papiri for the Getty Villa (by Lapatin — see review above, 
pp. 397-99). These papers offer only some glimpses into the ways in villas were perceived 
and studied in later times; perhaps the subject deserves a separate, more detailed volume, 
rather than appearing as an afterthought in this book. 

The volume is very well produced, with a large number of black-and-white images, as 
well as some colour plates. In some cases the maps of individual villas are printed rather 
small, which makes them hard to decipher, but this is a minor qualm. I noted only a small 
number of typos for such a large volume, none of them very serious. 

Overall, this volume is necessary reading for anyone interested in the phenomenon of 
the villa, especially with regard to its architecture, decorative plans and social functions. 
Other subjects receive less attention, which shows that even such a large volume cannot 
cover all aspects of the history of villas. 


Delft, Netherlands Saskia T. Roselaar 


D. Marzoli and E. Garcfa Teyssandier, with contributions by H. Becker, B. Cabaco Encinas 
et al., Die phönizische Nekropole von Ayamonte: Die Ausgrabung im Jahre 2013 und ihre 
Vor- und Begleitungsuntersuchungen, Madrider Beiträge 37, Deutsches Archäologisches 
Institut Abteilung Madrid, Harrasowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2018, xv+453 pp., illustra- 
tions (many in color). Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10993-2 


The Iberian Peninsula was a territory of special importance within the commercial and 
colonial expansion of the Phoenicians and, for more than 50 years, the Madrid branch of 
the German Archaeological Institute has played a very important role in the archaeological 
study of the Phoenician settlements in the Peninsula. This new monograph is dedicated to 
a necropolis corresponding to one of these establishments, this time located in Ayamonte, 
on the Spanish bank of the Guadiana (in an important part of its final section, this river 
serves as the border with Portugal). 

The book begins with the discovery, years before the excavation object of the present 
study, of a Phoenician settlement, together with its necropolis in Ayamonte in which some 
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rescue excavations were carried out; there is also a chapter devoted to geo-archaeological 
studies of the area that have allowed the reconstruction of the old Guadiana river estuary 
and the old coastline; despite this, the possible port area used by the Phoenician settlement 
has not been accurately detected. 

After presenting the results of some geomagnetic analyses carried out in the area, the 
book introduces the 2013 archaeological excavation, carried out because the previous rescue 
excavations (2008) had already detected some tombs (nos. 1-5), indicating the existence of 
a necropolis; in the 2013 campaign, four tombs (nos. 6-9) were excavated systematically. 
The introductory part of the excavation ends with an essay on information collection and 
processing methods. It should be noted that, unlike the graves excavated in 2008, those 
investigated in 2013 received the most advanced analysis, based on the exhaustive use of 
computer-treated 3D photogrammetry. 

After these introductory chapters, an analysis of the 2008 rescue excavation is presented, 
in which the first five tombs, already previously published, were excavated, making a sum- 
mary of what was found in them, accompanied by graphic documentation and of colour 
photographs of the various objects found in each. 

The most detailed part of the book is the analysis and description of the four tombs 
excavated in 2013. Abundant high-quality, colour, overhead and lateral photogrammetric 
information assisted the excavation of each one. After showing the excavation process, the 
grave offerings found within each one are documented. While highlighting the importance 
that archaeological drawing had and still has, there is no doubt that the introduction of 
new technologies, used extensively in this book, opens up a series of hitherto unprecedented 
possibilities to publicise in a much more precise and objective way the different phases of 
excavation and documentation of archaeological findings. 

The anthropological analysis of the skeletal remains found in the nine tombs is also 
presented: 11 individuals, since two tombs each contained two sets of remains (in one, a 
woman in her 40s and a child of five or six years of age; in the other a woman of about 
32 and another older). In all four cases, cremations and depositions were simultaneous, 
suggesting that their deaths were also simultaneous and that there must have been family 
relationships between the individuals who shared the burial. Half of the graves contain 
women, half men: adults, with the exception of infant remains. Despite the state of the 
bones, some traces of diseases could also be detected. Carbon 14 dating does not contra- 
dict the traditional chronologies, although for these ages the chronological precision is 
not too high. 

Another chapter is devoted to the study of the six scarabs found in the necropolis, of 
which only one (or perhaps two) seem truly Egyptian, the other being imitations made by 
individuals unfamiliar with hieroglyphic writing. Neutron activation analyses of 11 ceramic 
samples show their provenance from both the Mälaga and Cädiz areas, with others of 
unknown origin. On the other hand, analysis of organic remains carried out in eight con- 
tainers have not given satisfactory results, either due to post-depositional problems or 
because they were unused before deposition in the graves. 

Having presented the excavation data and aforementioned analyses, the book moves 
on in its second part to integrate them into an overview of the necropolis and the role of 
Ayamonte within the Phoenician presence in the Iberian Peninsula and in the western 
Phoenician domain. The necropolis was to the east of the habitat, and separated from it 
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by a watercourse, something freguent in Phoenician funeral customs. Its estimated size 
during the 8th century BC was 4 ha so the nine tombs presented in this book are a meagre 
part of the total. All were cremations, and a possible area of ustrinum has also been dis- 
covered; the wood used in the pyres was basically olive. All the upper parts of the tombs 
had disappeared and only the underground part is conserved, consisting of a circular well 
and a lateral niche at the base. In general, the urn containing the bone remains and ves- 
sels with liquid and food offerings were located in the niche and closed with large stones. 
In the well, in another urn, were the fine ashes as well as vases with the remains of the 
funeral banquet. The typologies of the various containers found in the tombs are ana- 
lysed, as well as their uses, which are generally similar to other contemporary Phoenician 
necropoleis. 

The chronology of the necropolis covers the 8th and part of the 7th centuries BC; 
the ceramic typologies, in addition to pointing to the two areas in the Peninsula already 
mentioned, also show relations with Sardinia (Sulky) and Carthage. However, it cannot 
be determined if the occupants of the Ayamonte settlement came from all these sites, 
since the presence of a type of pottery does not necessarily indicate that its bearers came 
from that region. The section ends with a panorama of the contemporary Phoenician 
sites of the Iberian Peninsula and the western Mediterranean, as a means of framing the 
Ayamonte necropolis in its context, as well as its relations with the surrounding indige- 
nous environment. 

The third part of the book deals with the regional and supra-regional context, with an 
analysis of what is known of the Ayamonte habitat thanks to the rescue excavations carried 
out in it, an analysis of the mining areas in the south-west of the Peninsula during the 
Orientalising period, and the different routes taken by minerals to reach the coast, in which 
Ayamonte, quite possibly, played an important role. In the same way, an analysis of the 
coastal area around the mouth of the Guadiana (both banks) is presented, with a catalogue 
of sites. 

The work concludes with a summary and some general perspectives by one of the 
authors (Dirce Marzoli). The appendix contains the catalogue of materials in short form. 
The data should appear on a web site of the German Archaeological Institute, but had not 
done so at the time of writing this review (April 2020). 

In short, we have an exhaustive study of a small part of a Phoenician necropolis corre- 
sponding to the first moments of their presence in the Iberian Peninsula. Works of this 
type should serve as a model for archaeological publication; in this case it has been possible 
due to the small number of tombs excavated. In larger necropoleis or other types of site of 
greater extent, with walls, structures or large amounts of material, the use of these method- 
ologies would greatly facilitate the work and the obtaining of relevant results. But the 
results would overstretch a traditional paper book, requiring much of the documentation to 
be presented in the ether. This should also lead us to reflect on the future of archaeological 
publication, since the trend, thanks to technology, is to have ever greater amounts of data 
and to present them even with moving and interactive images. The need for new mecha- 
nisms is essential. Works such as this one possibly mark the transition between traditional 
paper publication and the future in the ‘Cloud’. 


Universidad Autönoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Dominguez 
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M. Mauersberg, Die «griechische Kolonisation>: Ihr Bild in der Antike und der modernen 
altertumswissenschaftlichen Forschung, Histoire 152, Transcript Verlag, Bielefeld 2019, 
382 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-8376-4689-4 


This book contains, in general terms, Martin Mauersberg’s doctoral dissertation, presented 
in 2014 at the University of Innsbruck. In a time like the present, when many authors 
question not only the terminology that is used to describe the phenomenon commonly 
known as “Greek colonisation’ but even if such a phenomenon existed, this book aims to 
reflect on these problems, and how these issues have been seen and conceptualised through 
time. The initial premise, in line with the most recent, quite radical interpretations, is that 
the conceptualisation of the ‘mobility’ of the Greeks as colonisation owes much to the 
European colonial processes of modern times. Consequently, M. approaches his study by 
separating old data from its modern reception. This is done by dividing the book into two 
clearly autonomous parts; the first, dedicated to ancient information, is entitled peri tas 
apoikias; the second, which addresses modern times, is called ‘griechische Kolonisation’. 
With this division, M. tries to mark clearly the different mechanisms of approach to the 
phenomenon used in those two different eras. 

Thus the first part undertakes an extended analysis throughout Greek antiquity to see 
how the Greeks themselves saw this phenomenon. The first chapter already asks whether, 
in fact, there are remnants of contemporary information on the main moment in which 
this ‘Greek colonisation’ took place (‘Spuren des zeitgenössische Blicks?). The main under- 
lying idea is that much of the Archaic information falls within the realm of myth, and the 
introductory motto of the first part underlines the author’s position in employing the 
famous passage of Hecataeus where he considers Greek myths (or stories) to be numerous 
and therefore unworthy of attention. M. addresses the problems of myth as a means of 
transmitting information, the fragmentary nature of data, as well as the fact that the Archaic 
period was a time of multiple movements and mobility; the idea of the settlement carries 
with it the insistence on the founder, and both are subsumed in ideas of identity. Analysis, 
in M.’s opinion, presents a negative panorama: although there are references to migrations, 
which would be a requirement of the foundations, M. does not see in these stories consist- 
ency enough for them to convey a colonial vision. 

If it is difficult, in M.’s opinion, to find clear elements that allude to colonial founda- 
tions in the Archaic period, i.e. in the period in which they would have arisen, it is not 
surprising that he defends the position that the Greeks maintained in the Classical period a 
retrospective vision in which the present continually shaped the past. The Hellenistic period 
continued with this dynamic, although giving even greater weight to the relationship 
between metropolis and apoikiai and to genealogical-based analyses. 

In the summary with which the first part concludes, M. insists that, in the absence of 
precise accounts in Archaic times about colonial foundations, the Greeks resorted to ideas 
centred, for example, on stories about the foundation, based above all on the figure of the 
oikistes. M. denies his ability to include truthful information about this, given that its oral 
and performative nature allows continuous and uncontrolled modification. 

The second part of the book deals with the image of “Greek colonisation’ during modern 
times. It begins with the treatment of the 18th and early 19th centuries, where the issue of 
the causes of colonisation was already beginning to appear as a subject of historiographical 
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debate, and the controversy between overpopulation or the rise of trade was already being 
introduced. From the 1830s onwards, with the appearance of the great works of reference 
on antiguity, the period of description and systematisation began, as well as an emphasis 
on Graeco-barbarian relations, influenced by contemporary colonial experiences. In the 
rest of the 19th century the state paradigm acquired greater weight and the systematisation 
of the colonial phenomenon increased as well as the idea of the civilising mission in the 
colonies. In the period after the Second World War, the idea of the colony as a planned 
activity and with features not only political, but above all the creation of power structures, 
would be reinforced, but also the first decolonising experiences began to influence, leading 
to a re-evaluation of relations between metropolis, colonies and colonised. 

Finally, the more recent period, the time of debate about the relevance or not of the use 
of the term ‘colonisation’, the influences of post-colonial theory, with its strong de-construc- 
tive burden, and the introduction of concepts such as ‘mobility’ or ‘diaspora’ in a search for 
other terminologies that today are considered more appropriate and more neutral. 

The focus of the book and its systematic analysis will make it an essential reference, 
from now on, for anyone interested in the historiographic analysis of Greek colonisation 
and how its perception has changed, both in antiquity and since. 

The work concludes with a double bibliography, one containing the works that M. has 
used to exemplify the features of each period, and the other, reference works. Both, but 
especially the first, show an absolute predominance of authors and works in German and 
in English, with a very low weight of French authors and an almost complete absence of 
Italians. Certainly, the book is well documented and provides an adequate panorama of 
the debate as it has occurred in the German and English languages, but due to the same 
linguistic bias it is surely incomplete and deprives the reader of important elements of judg- 
ment in other cultural traditions, some of which, such as the Italian, have contributed and 
continue to contribute important analyses to the debate on ‘Greek colonisation’. 


Universidad Autönoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Dominguez 


L. Meier, Kibyra in Hellenistischer Zeit: Neue Staatsvertriige und Ehreninschrifien, Denk- 
schriften der phil.-hist. Klasse 516, Ergänzungsbände zu den Tituli Asiae Minoris 29, 
Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna 2019, 115 pp., 
colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-7001-8346-4 


In this book Ludwig Meier publishes inscriptions found in excavations conducted at Kibyra 
in Pamphylia (modern Gölhisar) in 2006. There are two sections, the first on public, state 
documents, the second on personal, honorific dedications. 

The first state document is the treaty between Kibyra and Rome. An inscription in 
Greek recording this was first found in a 19th-century exploration and published as OGIS 
762. The present inscriptions come from the base of a statue of Roma, one in Latin in what 
M. describes as a conservative orthography similar to that used at Rome for the Senatus 
Consultum de bacchanalibus (CIL I? 581). For the first 24 lines only the very beginning 
on the left-hand side is preserved. Then, only the extreme right-hand side for lines 25 to 
31. A fuller reading can be restored from what was originally an adjacent block in the base 
of Roma which gives a Greek version of the same document, and from the copy in Greek 
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from the anta of a temple which was already published as OGIS 762. These inscriptions 
record a treaty made between the people of Rome and the people of Kibyra. It was made 
by a delegation sent to Rome in August 174 BC, when the consuls were Marcus Valens and 
Gaius Livius. It lays down that the agreement should be inscribed on a bronze plate in 
Rome in the sanctuary of Capitoline Zeus (i.e. Jupiter) and in Kibyra on the base of the 
statue of Roma. 

Another inscription records the friendship agreement between Kibyra and Apollonia. 
This names the delegation of officials who agree the treaty, those from Kibyra and those 
from Apollonia. M. identifies Apollonia as the Carian city on Mt Salbake. He dates this 
inscription on letter form to the first half of the 2nd century BC and published after 167 
BC. 

A third inscription records an agreement between Moagetes, Kibyra, Boubon and Bal- 
boura. They swear an oath on a splendid list of deities — Zeus, Ge, Helios, Poseidon, Dem- 
eter, Apollo, Hermes, Ares, Athena Areia and (Artemis) Tauropolis, Artemis of Ephesos 
and Perge, Zeus Keraunos and ‘other gods and goddesses’. The absence of Roma from this 
list suggests this treaty was made before the alliance of Kibyra with Rome. 

The second part of this book gives the texts of newly discovered honorific inscriptions, 
Inscriptions 4 to 11. 


4. Sopatros, son of Ogollis, honours his wife and cousin Oaua 

5. Nine men honour Orestes, son of Masam[as]. Thery are named as Troios son of 
Eilagoas, Orsaounis son of Poli[as], Mousaios son of Keddebes, Opnamorsis son of 
Ialotaris and grandson of Trokondas, Keddebes son of Trokondas, Iamoas son of 
Moas, Kidlimotes son of Orsaounis, Aristomachos son of Aristomachos and grandson 
of Eilagous etc... 

6. The People of Kibyra honour Moagetes son of Pankrates and grandson of Moagetes, 
great-grandson of Silbos. 

7.  Krateros son of Osaeis and grandson of Kotes honours his wife [-] daughter of 
Moagetes, grand-daughter of Millounis. 

8. The people of Kibyra honour Tateis, daughter of Sabos and grand-daughter of 
Silbos and great-grand-daughter of Proteas 

9. The People of Kibyra honour Socrates son of Morkid[as], grandson of Daittis 
who won in athletic contests of King Philip in Macedonia, in Magnesia on the 
Maeander... and in Pergamon of King Eumenes for Juniors (beardless). 

10. Troilos son of Kadeules honours Kallikrates son of Trokondas. 

11. The people of Kibyra honour Tata, daughter of Orestes son of Polemon... 


Taken together the inscriptions published in this book and M.’s discussion of them 
give a real insight into the status of these southern Asia Minor communities during the 
Hellenistic period. The search for alliances as a prop for local independence brought Rome 
into their historical framework, setting one (more remote) power against the Seleucid 
involvement in this area. 

Even more significant, at this stage of the Hellenistic world, are the names of the indi- 
viduals involved both in the negotiations with Rome and the dedication of honorific mon- 
uments. Recognisably Greek names are very much in the minority, and though the treaty 
with Rome was signed in the name of the People of Kibyra behind this are the sequences 
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of individuals whose names clearly belong to a non-Greek origin. Not only that. The insist- 
ence of naming not only fathers and sons but also grandfathers and great-grandfathers, not 
only wives but daughters and their fathers. All these indicate a strong and local tradition of 
a handful of powerful families. Behind the apparent democracy of “The People of Kibyra’ 
is this network of wealthy (given the often costly dedications) and domineering families. 

The photographs included in this book show the character of the letter carving on the 
inscriptions — beautifully clear crisp letter forms. M. suggests too that the Latin inscription 
(badly preserved and not easily visible in the photograph of it) was carved by local Kibyrate 
craftsmen. 

This volume gives a fascinating insight into the status and condition of a (relatively) 
minor Hellenistic community, and is an important contribution to our understanding of 
the confused world of the Hellenistic states during the 2nd century BC. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


J.B. Meister and G. Seelentag (eds.), Konkurrenz und Institutionalisierung in der griechischen 
Archaik, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2020, 465 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-515-12505-5 


This book gives us an introduction by the two editors and then 15 papers from a three-year 
series of meetings in Berlin and Rostock of a network funded by the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft. All the contributions are in German; the individual papers (but not the 
introduction) are each preceded by a short abstract in English. 

The editors begin their introduction with a contrast between a view of Archaic Greece 
based on the development of the ‘state’ and one based on an ‘agonal’ view of aristocratic life, 
and the problems inherent in them, which served as a starting point for the proceedings of 
the network, but for which they propose instead the key terms institutionalisation and com- 
petition (Konkurrenz as understood by G. Simmel). Simmel’s competition is played out with 
reference to a third party for whose support the rivals compete, and therefore is not opposed 
to but presupposes a kind of institutionalisation; and institutions in a broad sense pervade 
human life. They propose to study the interplay of these two motifs in Archaic Greece; and 
the remainder of the introduction sets each of the individual chapters in this context. 

J.B. Meister studies the plurality of the fields in which the elite competed against one 
another, which came to be institutionalised as self-standing fields with their own criteria of 
success. G. Seelentag focuses on the ‘cartels’ through which, he suggests, in circumstances 
of social mobility the elite through a larger legislative body imposed defined criteria for 
eligibility to achieve equality among those who belonged and exclude those who did not. 

C. Ulf notes the different settlement histories of different places, and identifies a process 
of ‘aristocratisation’, as ‘big men’ in various places ‘aggrandised’ to set themselves apart 
from the others as a superior caste. E. Kistler investigates the significance of the banqueting 
houses built in cities and sanctuaries between the 7th and the 5th century, and sees some 
as the heroa of dangerous factions but others as prytaneia which served a unifying function, 
as did agorai for larger assemblies.! C. Lundgreen considers alternative views of the state as 


! I review Ulf and Kistler, Die Entstehung Griechenlands below, pp. 477-78. 
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possessor of ‘key monopolies’ (N. Elias) and, which he prefers, as ‘manager of authority’ 
(P. Genschel and B. Zangl), which is exercised by different bodies in different fields, so that 
a rule may be imposed in one way but enforced in another, and what is in one body’s 
power is not in another’s. 

P. Zeller, in contrast to the other contributors, looks beyond Greece and compares the 
basileis of Homer and Hesiod with the gothi of mediaeval Iceland, as depicted in the sagas: 
originally there was a multiplicity of local gothi who had to earn acceptance from their 
followers, but eventually five principal families came to dominate all of Iceland. S. Fraß too 
considers Homeric communities, arguing that the agora = assembly was the only genuine 
political institution: basileis were a social institution, took the lead in assemblies and met in 
their own councils, but when they were not in agreement only the assembly could reach 
a consensus and make binding decisions. F. Schulz studies councils of elders (mostly in 
Dorian states but also the Areopagus in Athens): neither myth nor the idea of a survival 
from tribal culture provides a satisfactory explanation, and he looks rather to developments 
in particular cities which encouraged a distinction between young and old while finding 
a role for the old. 

T. Itgenshorst turns to political thinking, and argues that in the Archaic period wise 
men engaged in informal, unregulated competition, but the formal contests found in 
Roman Imperial texts reflect a later fiction designed to show that the contestants shared in 
wisdom. C. Lattmann considers athletic competitions, and sees the epinician odes of Pindar 
and Bacchylides as compositions which had to preserve the appearance of the earlier simple 
praise which accompanied a victor to his celebration at home in the different world of the 
Panhellenic games far from the contestants’ homes and of the elaborately composed odes. 
W. Schmitz explores the destructive effects of elite competition and the dissatisfaction of 
the losers (who like the opponents of a tyrant were sometimes removed to colonies); insti- 
tutions to control rivalries were needed, and the final result was the disintegration of the 
aristocratic order and the attempt to create a stable mixture of elements. 

N. Burkhardt focuses on funerary monuments in the western colonies, and detects com- 
petition within and between cities: there was social mobility, she discusses exceptional child 
graves in Pithecussae and Syracuse, monumental structures, (mostly imported) kouroi in 
some cities and statues of men on horseback. K. Junker investigates the taste between 
ca. 800 and ca. 550 for colossal votive objects, including after ca. 600 more-than-life-size 
statues and larger temples: this was a form of competition in which increase in size was not 
matched by innovations of other kinds but a uniform elite distinguished itself from the 
others; after ca. 550 fashion looked to new kinds rather than new sizes of dedication. 

A. Neumann-Hartmann studies athletic contests, beginning with the ad hoc occasions of 
Homer; for the Olympic games Hippias’ date of 776 is perhaps too early, and the early 
history is problematic, but there was development until ca. 600; in the early 6th century 
the Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean games were founded or re-founded, and the Panathenaea 
at Athens, with matching developments in different festivals, and honours for victors in 
their own cities; in the second half of the 6th century the number of local contests grew, 
and we have stories about a number of victors in the great games; overall the contests are 
seen as ‘objectified institutions’, and could be exploited competitively by organisers and by 
victors. Finally E. Stein-Hölkeskamp begins with Cleisthenes of Sicyon’s search for a range 
of qualities in a son-in-law, and compares competition in symposia (where hosts and guests 
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could exhibit their wealth and elegance, and their skills in singing and repartee in accord- 
ance with prescribed rules, but their success was limited to the occasion), with competition 
in the public arena of the games (where victors gained honours and prestige in their own 
cities, and in the chariot race the glory belonged not to the charioteer but to the owner, 
but success in the games could not guarantee success in public life). 

Certainly Archaic Greece was pervaded by competition and saw the gradual develop- 
ment of intra-state and inter-state institutions. Most of the contributors succeed in relating 
their chapters to the editors’ themes, and the result is an interesting and worthwhile collec- 
tion of essays on Archaic Greece; but I am not sure that particular theories of competition 
and institutionalisation add significantly to our understanding of the phenomena. 


University of Durham P.J. Rhodes 


A. Migotto, M. Šašel Kos and I. Radman-Livaja, in collaboration with B. Djurié, L. Perinié 
and M. Belak, Roman Funerary Monuments of South-Western Pannonia in their Mate- 
rial, Social, and Religious Context, Archaeopress Roman Archaeology 45, Archaeopress, 
Oxford 2018, ix+275 pp., colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-021-7 


This volume sets itself three aims, the first to investigate the society and economy of south- 
western Pannonia, with a focus on the adoption of Roman culture, the second and third to 
provide a comprehensive publication of funerary monuments from this region, document- 
ing and analysing their forms, materials and texts, including a major emphasis on archaeo- 
metric characterisation. The book will find three readerships, those with research interests 
in Roman commemorative culture, the Roman stone trade, and the history and archaeology 
of Pannonia. It is an important and well-presented study, but different chapters will engage 
these different readerships to varying degrees. 

The major element comprises a catalogue of monuments from three adjacent ancient cities 
and their territories, Siscia (Sisak), Andautonia (Ščitarjevo) and Aquae Balissae (Daruvar). 
These are located in south-west Pannonia (continental Croatia), on or near the Sava river 
and on roads leading from Aquileia via Emona (Ljubljana) to the Danube. The lion’s share 
of monuments belongs to Siscia (143 of 200 examples), among which ash chests from the 
Kordun region (on the border with Bosnia and Herzegovina) are numerically dominant. In 
each case the catalogue documents the provenance, current location and stone source (with 
thin-section petrographic image), before describing the form and decoration of the monu- 
ment, where relevant supplying a text and epigraphic commentary (focused on onomastics) 
and concluding with date and publication references. Where available a photograph or 
drawing is reproduced. For each city the monuments for the urban area proper and the 
presumed and possible territories are listed separately, with further subgroups for the differ- 
ent sub-territorial regions. Within these groups the various categories of monument, stelae, 
sarcophagi, etc., are differentiated. This leads to a complicated numbering system, for 
example ‘A[ptNW] VII.6’, from the north-west part of the possible territory of Andautonia, 
comprises the sixth fragment of a possible funerary building (category VII) from this area. 
Although the authors note the limited repertoire of memorials, readers more familiar with 
the Roman north-west, for example, will be struck by the diversity of monuments and the 
sophistication of commemorative texts. Among the individual highlights are the epitaph of 
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the mime Leburna who 'died many times’ on stage before succumbing as a centenarian at 
Siscia (SIV.4), the stelae from the territories of Andautonia (for example nos. A[t]3-6) with 
their elegant frames and striking portraits, or the extraordinary ensemble from a rural hypo- 
geum near Daruvar, with its sarcophagus and Christian metrical inscriptions (AB(t)VII.1). 

Five synthetic chapters follow the catalogue, authorship varying with expertise. After 
assessing the extent of urban territories and the distribution of memorials between town 
and country (urban cemeteries are best represented at Siscia), the longest chapter (II) dis- 
cusses the form and materials of monuments as well as the deceased and those who com- 
memorated them. This region is shown to align closely with others where the Roman 
commemorative habit was well established, in that the memorial repertoire is both diverse, 
echoing some monument forms found in neighbouring regions, especially northern Italy 
and the Danube provinces, and also highly localised, the clearest example being the prefer- 
ence for massive ash chests in the Kordun. This localisation also extends to chronology, 
with the use of monuments continuing more strongly into the later 3rd century AD than 
in neighbouring areas. Those commemorated divide more or less equally between soldiers 
and civilians, with some higher status individuals preferentially remembered on monuments 
made of eastern Alpine marbles, though stone and status do not always directly correlate: 
for example, a quattorvir from Aquae Balissae (AB Vi) was commemorated on a limestone 
altar. The iconographic repertoire is limited largely to portraits, women in localised variants 
of Norico-Pannonian costume and men in tunic and sagum. The most innovative contribu- 
tions of Chapter II are the petrographic and isotopic analyses of imported marbles and local 
limestones. For marble the predominance of an unexpected source is demonstrated, namely 
the Mt Pohorje quarries south-west of Maribor, rather than Gummern west of Virunum 
(Klagenfurt), previously identified as the preferred quarry for marble monuments in Pannonia. 
For the first time in this region the analysis also identified the use of marble from the Salla 
quarry west of Graz. As for non-marbles, one striking exception to the usual dependence on 
local stone sources is the early Ist-century AD limestone stele for Titus Tullius Tertius, 
whose origo at Tergeste (Trieste) coincides with his stone's source in the Aurisina quarries 
by the same city (SI.1). Not previously documented in funerary use east of Ljubljana, 
Aurisina limestone was perhaps imported in this case because local quarries had not yet 
been opened at this early date. In what was already a well-studied region, this archaeometric 
work is a major enhancement to understanding stone sources. It demonstrated too that use 
of a particular stone does not straightforwardly map onto the different workshops at Celeia 
(Celje), Poetovio (Ptuj) and Flavia Solva (Leibnitz) hypothesised by monument form or 
decoration, a further token of the complexity of the procurement and making process. The 
first of the following shorter chapters (III) complements the final part of Chapter II, discuss- 
ing likely quarry sources for local limestones, though none were conclusively identified. 

The following chapters discuss urban societies (IV) and the impact of the Roman army 
(V). Both integrate epitaphs with other inscriptions, including the extraordinary lead tags 
naming hundreds of inhabitants of Siscia. Ivan (Chapter V) finds a greater veteran presence 
and prominence at Andautonia and Aquae Balissae than Siscia, a surprise given the latter’s 
role as fortress and node in military supply. The final chapter (VI) returns to commemora- 
tion, considering the formulae, lettering and layout as well as linguistic characteristics of 
epitaphs. On the basis of text and lettering no two memorials could be related to the out- 
put of the same stone-cutter's workshop. 
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In view of the disciplinary fractures which typically bedevil the publication of corpora, 
and despite the indignities suffered by many monuments (even recent discoveries, pp. 143— 
44), now scattered across myriad locations, it is impressive to gather under one heading 
a rich corpus of commemorative markers. The integration of different forms of evidence 
serves as a possible template for other corpora of this type, though a digital counterpart to 
the print catalogue would have made this dataset easier to manipulate and update. Some 
adjustments to presentation would also have helped with clarity. For example, the dense 
enumeration of typological and iconographic characteristics (Chapter II) could have been 
leavened by converting long lists into tables. For readers without good local knowledge, 
maps showing monument find-spots in relation to stone sources as well as quarry locations 
would have clarified topographic observations in Chapters II and III. An index would also 
assist tracking discussion across the volume of individual monuments as well as key themes. 
More generally, the practice of commemoration shifts somewhat in and out of focus 
through the study. A conclusion which systematically addressed this topic would have better 
integrated the many important observations on the process of making memorials, from 
procuring of stone through to letter cutting, not least the complexity of stone transport 
which must have required a major land component as well as use of the rivers Sava 
and Drava. As for the dead and those who remembered them, the analysis (especially in 
Chapters IV and V) focuses primarily on epitaphs as historical source texts rather than on 
monuments as media for negotiating identities. 


King's College London John Pearce 


M. Minardi, Ancient Chorasmia : A Polity between the Semi-Nomadic and Sedentary Cultural 
Areas of Central Asia. Cultural Interactions and Local Developments from the Sixth 
Century BC to the First Century AD, Acta Iranica 56, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 
2015, xiv+199 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-3138-1 


Although published in 2015, Michele Minardi’s book represents work in progress, enhanced 
by the efforts of the Karakalpak-Australian Expedition (cf pp. 6, 9, focusing on the well- 
ordered investigations into the complex at Akchakhan-kala) and the publication in 2018 
of the results of the most recent inquiries presented at the October 2016 conference on 
Chorasmia.! M. begins with a summary of that work undertaken during the period of 
Soviet Herrschaft (pp. 1-4). Although monumental in extent, but still lacking in final pub- 
lication of many results, it is marked by a typological presentation of material culture, one 
‘set in stone’ (p. 3), and by the absence of the careful use of stratigraphy. In spite of these 
flaws the publications themselves represent an important source of primary material, one 
which does not preclude later acceptance of proposed ideas.” 


! M. Minardi and A. Ivantchik (eds.), Ancient Chorasmia, Central Asia and the Steppes (= ACSS 
24.1-2) (Leiden 2018). 

? Cf F. Grenet, "Was Zoroastrian Art Invented in Chorasmia?’. ACSS 24 (2018), 68, 70, 81-85 
(Akchakhan-kala, Toprak-kala). The numerous Soviet publications are organised and presented in 
Cyrillic and Roman letters in Minardi’s bibliography (pp. 129-54). 
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M.’s chief contribution is the reformulation (pp. 5-6, 125-26) of the proposed chro- 
nology, which I set out below: 


IRON AGE (formerly ‘Pre-Aral Area’) 
Iron Age 1 (9th—7th centuries BC) on the right bank of the Amu: Amirabad culture 
left bank: Sacae? 
Iron Age 2 (7th—mid-6th centuries BC) right: Late Amirabad, Yakke Parsan 14 
left: Kvyusai 2, Sacae 


ANTIQUE (i.e. ancient Chorasmia, M.’s focus) 
Antique I (formerly ‘Archaic’) mid-6th-late 4th centuries BC 
Kyuzeli-gyr (mid-6th-Ath centuries BC) 
Dingil'dze (mid-5th—4th centuries BC) 
Antique 2 (formerly ‘Kangyui’) 3rd-mid-1st centuries BC 
Kalaly-gyr (3rd/2nd centuries BC) 
‘Lower’ Koi-Krylgan-kala 
Akshakhan-kala (stages 1, 2) 
Antique 3 (formerly ‘Kushan’) 
Early Antique 3 (mid-1st century BC-early 3rd century AD) 
Akshakhan-kala Stage 3 (up to end Ist century AD) 
"Top' Koi-Krylgan-Kala 
Toprak-kala (1st/2nd century AD) 
Late Antique 3 (early 3rd—4th centuries AD) 
Toprak-kala 


AFRIGHID (late antiquity) early Áth-8th centuries AD 


Chapter 3 (pp. 7-59) on written sources and historical geography indicates that, at least in 
the Mediterranean, Chorasmia was exiled into the ‘warp of pure fun’, from which no certain 
information emerged. By Darius I’s time Chorasmia was known as a polity, probably pass- 
ing under Achaemenid control under Cyrus - the land stood under Mithra's eye (Yast 10, 
cf. p. 12). In the Achaemenid lists of lands/peoples Chorasmia is further north, close to the 
Saka-land steppes, and when taking physical form the inhabitants, along with the Sogdians, 
wear Saka-like apparel, a conservative exterior appearance they continued to maintain 
(p. 22). Although mentioned by Herodotus (3. 93), Chorasmia and its inhabitants were 
often dropped into a receptacle labelled Sakae/Massagetae. Arrian 4. 15. 4 (cf Curtius 8. 1. 8) 
mentions a visit by a Chorasmian noble to Alexander, but it is not until AD 570 that 
Menander Protector (Müller FGH IV p. 229, sect. 20-21) describes the land of the Kholiati 
(p. 53), a seemingly accurate reflection of the region. Chinese sources imply that the 
Chorasmians in the second half of the 2nd century BC were on friendly terms with the 
Arsacids and wished commercial relations with the Han.” 

M. next examines the Antique I period. By the 530s the Chorasmians shared the cultural 
background of the steppe-dwellers, but began a process of monumental architecture and 


? Rapin has proposed a four quadrant discoid scheme, oriented to the south-west, as a possible 
explanation for the order of lands/peoples in the Achaemenid source: C. Rapin, ‘Aux origines de la 
cartographie’. ACSS 24 (2018) 1-67. An accomplishment of Darius soon forgotten. 
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fortified settlements. There is a lack if the Yaz 1 pottery, but an extensive appearance of 
Yaz II/III (900-300 BC). Discerning the difference between the two remains troublesome. 
The site Kyuzeli-gyr (mid-6th-5th centuries BC) possesses such monumental construction, 
a large central building (fig. 5) which seems to be two superimposed structures, the later 
reusing parts of the earlier. Such a stronghold was necessary to establish control over a 
frontier area (p. 71), ultimately the responsibility of the Satrap at Bactra. The 5th-century 
BC fortified rural manor Dingil’dze on the right bank of the Akaha-Darya (map 2, fir. 6; 
site published 1973) seems to have taken up both a defensive and administrative role, 
enclosed by a strong defensive wall, while nearby dwellings were arranged along the main 
and secondary irrigation canals. Achaemenid presence is indicated in the material culture 
(figs. 8, 11-14), architecture and water management for agriculture. The region remained 
connected with the steppes: chance finds of Achaemenid luxury-ware. A phiale of Achae- 
menid production (5th—4th centuries BC) inscribed with the Chorasmian language in 
Aramaic script indicates that the elite used Achaemenid customs and titles (pp. 84-85). 

Pp. 87-124 turn to the impact of Hellenisation from the 4th century BC on, Antique 
1 and 2. Pottery is now reflective of early Hellenistic influence (M. argues against the exist- 
ence of the undocumented ‘Kangyui’, pp. 87-88): rhytons (many with horse protomes), 
‘pilgrim-flasks’ whose reliefs are mould-made, pitchers with zoomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic terminals. Hellenistic culture was gradually received, and in superficial fashion, 
in the region (3rd—2nd centuries BC). Kalaly-gyr (fig. 22) is representative of Antique 2 
(3rd-mid-1st centuries BC). A large rectangular enclosure was surrounded by a perimeter 
wall, tower-strengthened. It appears most of the construction was never completed and the 
stratigraphic sequence remains confusing. By the end of the 1st century it had been sacked, 
burnt and abandoned. The smaller site (two buildings) Elkaras, probably a religious estab- 
lishment connected with some water deity, is significant because it offers unbaked clay 
fragments, seemingly the earliest modelled sculpture from Chorasmia (not before the 2nd 
century BC). These find become significant when considering Akshakhan-kala, the site 
investigated since 1993 by the Karakalpak-Australian Expedition and consisting of two 
fortified enclosures. Within the Upper Enclosure is Area 10, the ‘Ceremonial Complex’, 
containing a collection of wall-paintings and unbaked modelled sculpture. Also found on 
site were 1st-century BC faience amulets from Egypt. The unbaked clay decorative reliefs 
(from the 1st century BC) may be credited to a Bactrian émigré or to local artists using 
imported moulds. One can note the influence of the Hellenised south in the iconography 
and stylistic elements. An Achaemenid imprint can be noted in the painted decoration (the 
reclining ibex). Akshakhan-kala was constructed in the late 3rd—2nd centuries BC, suffered 
extensive damage in the mid-1st, was rebuilt, and ultimately abandoned (Stage 3 lasted up 
to the end of the Ist century AD, Stage 4 abandoned) in exchange for relocating to Toprak- 
kala (1st-2nd centuries AD). 


^ Minardi provides no site map. See A. Betts et al., ‘Fire Features at Akchakhan-kala and Tash- 
K'irman-Tepe'. ACSS 24 (2018), 220; M. Minardi, “The Oxus Route to the South’. ACSS 24 (2018), 
92 for Area 10, 97 for Area 7 (both are part of the Upper Enclosure). 

> See Grenet (as in n. 2), 68-86, especially 74, fig. 2; M. Minardi (as in n. 4), 87-154, especially 
figs 5-8, 12 (ibex). FJ. Kidd, ‘Rulership and Sovereignty at Akchakhan-kala in Chorasmia'. ACSS 24 
(2018), 251-78, cf. 264-65 with Grenet (as in n. 2). 
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The 1st century BC saw the introduction (instar Seleukidorum!) of a Chorasmian Era, 
assigned by Henning (p. 116) to before 27 BC — based on the latest readable Chorasmian 
Era date, 738, but suggested by M. (p. 123) to fall ca. 50 BC = year 1, to mark the recon- 
struction of Akshakhan-kala. He also suggests that the model for Chorasmian coinage was 
a southern and Bactrian one (pp. 123-24).° Although much remains uncertain concerning 
Chorasmia, it is hoped that M.’s work (accompanied by his colleagues cited in the notes) 
has succeeded in contributing to the closure of that ‘warp of pure fun’ and in permitting 
Chorasmia and its inhabitants to receive attention, particularly among ancient historians 
and classicists. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


A. Möller (ed.), Historiographie und Vergangenheitsvorstellungen in der Antike, Beiträge zur 
Tagung aus Anlass des 70. Geburtstages von Hans-Joachim Gehrke, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart 2019, xiv+183 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-12269-6 


Although it was not the editor’s intention, it comes as no surprise that the ten contributions 
to this book in honour of Hans-Joachim Gehrke’s 70th birthday revolve around the phrase 
‘intentional history’ (intentionale Geschichte), employed and circumscribed by Gehrke for the 
first time in 1994. But a good deal of them resolve this phrase from its original relationship 
with the question of how personal and societal intentions disturb the search for historical 
truth, assumed to be the core part of historiography. As for Herodotus, generally called the 
first Greek historian, Maurizio Giangiuglio shows that in his presupposed oral context 
“facts” are not conceived independently from storytelling’; hence ‘historicity cannot simply 
mean factuality’. Therefore, it is not enough to strip traditional stories from their ‘folk tale 
elements‘, in order to uncover the ‘kernel of truth’. Herodotus transfers his personal opinion 
into the historical actors of his stories who ‘make sense of their past through consciousness, 
memory and self-identity’, thereby and at the same time also shaping their present. Herodotus 
“sees” the present in the past, and takes the past as foreshadowing the present’. 

This kind of witty refinement of what Gehrke named intentional history also character- 
ises the following chapters. With good reason, Johannes Bernhardt assumes Greek historio- 
graphy to be the example for 2 Maccabees, and the Hasmonean revolt to be narrated along 
the tradition of the Persian Wars, as firstly shaped by Herodotus. In this process, positions 
were changed: the Judaeans became Hellenes, the Seleucids turned into barbarians; and as 
the inversion of Medism, renounce the true faith became the peak of Hellenism. It seems 
plausible to locate the origin of this story at the time of the establishment of the Hasmo- 
nean dynasty. Katharina Wojciech deals with the mechanisms according to which the Attic 
orators selected from the extant memory in the 4th century in order to achieve reconcilia- 
tion among the citizens after their painful experience of the reign of the Thirty. The basic 
tool was collective forgetting. Referring to Paul Ricoeur, she differentiates between three 
methods which paved the way there: consciously to relinquish (still living) knowledge 
about the past in order to level out the difference between victors and losers; mythical 


6 See F. Sinisi, ‘Exchange in Royal Imagery across the Iranian World, 3rd Century BC-3rd Cen- 
tury AD’. ACSS 24 (2018), 155-96, especially 164-78. 
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substitutions in order to create a common past; and tabooing existing problems. This 
resulted in prioritising the knowledge of the past events. In subtle analysis, she uncovers how 
these procedures were made effective, even though single individuals attempted to resist. In 
her analysis of the historiography of the Roman empire in the 1st and 2nd century, Verena 
Schulz employs a broad understanding of forgetting. She describes the ways how known 
stories were changed, by consciously removing elements, focusing and replacement. 

Marek Wecowski deals again with Odysseus’ ‘false tales’ in the Odyssey. Not embedding 
them in their various contexts, he sees them as a unit, intentionally added to the story to 
break the presupposed epic conventions, i.e. ‘the usual heroic etiquette’ of an aristocratic 
society, and to play with it. Massimo Nafissi’s contribution is about the throne of Apollon 
Haykinthos in Amyclae as described by Pausanias. He argues for a new reading of its decora- 
tions which present the oldest history of Sparta. Nino Luraghi investigates the historical 
credibility of Herodotus’ Egyptian logos and contextualises the Herodotean narrative against 
the various Egyptians revolts against the Persians. Alexander Free situates the list of persons 
of old age in the pseudo-Lucanian Macrobii in the context of the educated nobles of the 
Roman empire who were much more interested in aesthetic pleasures than in politics. 

The book’s first chapter is the printed version of the opening lecture by Kurt Raaflaub. 
He argues that historiography in its proper sense as a critical investigation of the sources 
did not develop in monarchical societies and states. But he names Sim Quian to be an 
exception in the late Han dynasty in China and comparable with Greek historiography. 
Being astrologer at the Imperial court, but personally frustrated with the conditions there, 
he wrote a history from legendary to his own times from the perspective of his family. Felix 
Maier concludes the book with some considerations about the ‘metaphysics’ of history. The 
editor, Astrid Möller, provides the book with an introduction that testifies to the deep 
relationship between the contributors and the honoured scholar. 


Universit of Innsbruck Christoph Ulf 


B. Muhle, Steinerne Keulenköpfe aus Assur, Wissenschaftliche Veröffentlichungen der Deut- 
schen Orient-Gesellschaft 150, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft in 
Assur F: Fundgruppen 9, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2018, ix+29 pp., 20 plates. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06538-2/ISSN 0342-446 


This book deals with a group of 94 stone mace-heads from the site of Assur, the majority 
of which are held in the Vorderasiatisches Museum of Berlin. Barbara Muhle was granted 
access to the material to study it in person, and was allowed to publish it in the present 
book as part of the ‘Assur project’. The first section of the book introduces the topic and 
provides details about the objects; the second part comprises a catalogue of these objects. In 
the first part, different aspects of the mace-heads are analysed. First of all, M. discusses the 
contexts from which the mace-heads were found. The primary sources were the Temple of 
Ashur (accounting for 35 examples from the temple itself, or the nearby area), and the 
Tabira Gate (18 examples). Secondly, she considers the size and the weight of the items. 
These measurements are essential for classifying the mace heads as actual weapons, or as 
votive items. Thirdly, M. proposes a morphological classification of the mace-heads 
included in the catalogue. This classification is articulated into 12 morphological types, for 
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each of which M. provides a description, a possible chronology, comparisons and a short 
discussion on their possible origin. Regrettably, no geological analysis has been carried out, 
so information about the stone used to produce these items, and the location of their pos- 
sible sources, is not provided. Finally, M. discusses 18 mace-heads bearing royal inscriptions 
spanning from the 3rd to the Ist millennium BC. Inscriptions on four of the objects indi- 
cate that they were taken as booty. Following the classification, M. focuses on the function 
of the mace-heads studied. Her discussion highlights some interesting points concerning the 
use of these items. Despite the fact that some of them bear dedications suggesting that they 
were used as votive items (and indeed some were found in the temple area), M. does not rule 
out the possibility that most of the mace-heads were, in fact, originally used as weapons. 
Moreover, stone mace-heads differ from the mace-heads usually depicted on reliefs repre- 
senting religious ceremonies. Possibly, she argues, the mace-heads shown in the representa- 
tions were made of metal rather than stone. However, metal mace-heads are much rarer in 
the archaeological record — likely to have been because the metal was reused as a raw mate- 
rial for other objects, or because metal mace-heads were more often a target for booty than 
stone mace-heads. In any case, the stone mace-heads found in non-sacred contexts reinforce 
the idea that they were used as weapons. The absence of a complete perforation, as in cat. 
no. 68, on the other hand, indicates a purely ceremonial use. Overall, stone mace-heads 
seem to have been destined for multiple, overlapping purposes. What emerges from M.’s 
discussion is the need for a more systematic study combining archaeological contexts, form, 
manufacturing technique, the identification of stone sources, iconographic comparison and, 
finally, analysis of the inscriptions, in order to delineate the function of these items more 
precisely, following an object ‘life-cycle’ approach that takes into account the changing func- 
tions and purposes that a mace-head may have undergone during its life-cycle. Some hints 
are given by the author towards this that are worthy of further research. 

In the second part of the book, the 94 mace-heads are organised within a catalogue 
using M.’s proposed morphological classification. Each entry provides basic information 
about the item and translations of any inscriptions. Every catalogue entry is accompanied 
by an image. For every item at least one photograph or drawing is offered, providing 
important visual information. Finally, the cuneiform inscriptions are shown. 

This book brings to our attention an important corpus of objects from the city of Assur. 
In her discussion, M. introduces relevant issues concerning our understanding of these 
items, which will stimulate further research. 


Ludwig-Maximilians University of Munich Andrea Squitieri 


L. Niesolowski-Spanó and M. Wecowski (eds.), Change, Continuity, and Connectivity: 
North-Eastern Mediterranean at the Turn of the Bronze Age and in the Early Iron Age, 
Philippika 118, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2018, vii+468 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10969-7/ISSN 1613-5628. 


The issue of connectivity lies at the heart of many studies ever since the landmark publica- 
tion of Horden and Purcell's book The Corrupting Sea in 2000. The book has come to 
represent a new, critical approach to the past, aimed at supplanting traditional narratives of 
migration and colonisation in the ancient world. Some regions and periods attract more 
scholarly attention from a connectivity perspective than others, and the Late Bronze Age/ 
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Iron Age transition in the eastern Mediterranean is definitely one of them. The quick 
changes that occurred in the 13th—9th centuries BC are no longer regarded solely in terms 
of decline and abandonment, but as a period of rapid social and cultural transformations, 
brought about by the frequent movement of objects and people. 

It is within this perspective that the editors of the present volume organised a series of 
workshops in Warsaw in the period 2014-2016 and next, proceeded with collecting the con- 
tributions in a single volume. They add that their aim was certainly not to provide a complete 
historical overview, but rather, to contribute to an ongoing debate with opposing views. 

Opposing views are most expressed in the first of four sections that divide the volume. 
The first part of the book is dedicated to ‘Change, Continuity and Connectivity: Regional 
Reassessments’ and gathers ten papers that give an overview of regional developments and 
inter-regional and intercultural interaction between Mycenaean Greece, Anatolia and the 
Levant. An issue that is touched upon in virtually every paper in this section is the identity 
and character of the Sea Peoples. Some scholars seek to identify them as a more-or-less 
coherent group, referred to in the sources and traceable in the archaeological record. Whereas 
most scholars in the volume adopt a nuanced approach, acceptance of the phenomenon dif- 
fers rather widely throughout the papers. Indeed, these are probably the diverging opinions 
the editors are referring to in their introduction. But it is left to the reader to make sense of 
the problem as each author engages with the subject in his/her own way. Positive is that 
most (albeit not all) authors offer some kind of theoretical approach to their discussion, 
which makes for engaging material to read. 

The next three sections of the volume are much shorter. The second section gathers six 
contributions around the subject of “Cross-Cultural Approaches’. Without being exhaus- 
tive, there is a nice variety in archaeological material and practices being discussed: burial, 
writing, Egyptian ‘exotica’, sacrifice and feasts, iconography. The papers offer a very detailed 
and sensible analysis of various categories of material and related practices to see how they 
were used to mediate relations through time and space. Whereas often scholarly views 
about transfer through time or space are very mechanical, the authors in this section outline 
some overlooked uses of material culture, such as the fact that Egyptiacia and other eastern 
exotic objects were not necessarily associated with elites (Murray), or that there was a certain 
degree of continuity between Bronze Age and Geometric iconography (Vlachou). Also the 
practice of holocaustic sacrifices might be one that survived for a very long time, without 
much influence from the Phoenicians (Ekroth). Another practice that might have devel- 
oped without less Phoenician influence than is often assumed is that of reclined dining. 
Some scholars have put forward that the Near Eastern institution of the Marzeah led to the 
development of the Greek symposium, but Martin convincingly argues that the Marzeah 
was not a coherent or well-established practice in the Near East. 

The third part of the volume is devoted to ‘Linguistic Practices’. Five authors contribute 
with papers regarding the chronology of linguistic corpora (Piwowarczyk) or the influence 
of Semitic on Greek and Anatolian languages (Rosöl and Dardano), and additionally, the 
influence of Anatolian languages on Greek and Semitic languages (Simon and Watson). 
These papers are less theoretical than those in the previous section and try mainly to estab- 
lish corpora or discuss how to treat or establish them. The authors generally draw little to 
no historical conclusions from their analysis, although it would have been interesting and, 
indeed, have achieved more of the interdisciplinary dialogue that the editors were aiming 
at, had this been done. Future work might contribute to a better integration of various 
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kinds of evidence to establish a true interdisciplinary dialogue regarding the significance of 
specific historical phenomena. 

The last very short section of the book gathers only two papers around the theme of 
‘Scientific Perspectives’. The first paper (Chyleriski, Grynberg, Juras) outlines possible data- 
sets that could be used to test migration hypotheses in the Mediterranean. In the Mediter- 
ranean little skeletal material has been studied and hence, large-scale studies such as those 
that are now emerging from Central and Northern Europe are simply not possible (yet). 
Future work, however, could shed light on the biological aspects of Mediterranean mobility 
and connectivity. In the last paper, the possibility of isotope analysis to construct a bio- 
graphical type of analysis of individuals is presented. The paper underlines the use of this 
kind of analysis by presenting a study conducted on several skeletons from the Cycladic 
island of Naxos. The individuals had, because of the execution of the burial rites, been 
attributed to fleeing Mycenaean nobles. But the analysis firmly placed them in a local horizon 
and dispelled a migration hypothesis. 

The last two papers offer indeed a much enriched view on migration and mobility in the 
eastern Mediterranean and help to widen the perspective offered in the other papers. The 
editors have achieved indeed the collection of a wide variety of papers, although that full 
integration and thus, a true interdisciplinary dialogue has not been reached. It remains 
a fact that the sub disciplines in the historical sciences are still often at odds with each 
other, let alone that scholars within one sub discipline would agree with each other. The 
latter is perhaps all too clear in the first section, in which the papers are, at times, a little 
repetitive. A slightly more selective approach would have been preferable here. Another, 
slightly regrettable, fact is that some of the papers could have benefited from more editorial 
attention: several typos remain in place and the language of some papers is not easy to 
follow. Moreover, the quality of the images is in several cases abominable. But overall, the 
volume offers engaging literature for specialists. The introduction to the volume is rather 
short and does not offer much background for novel readers. Despite the editors’ hope that 
the theoretical approaches might attract a broader readership, the discussions rarely go into 
depth, probably due to space constraints. A more exhaustive theoretical discussion on the 
study of Mediterranean connectivity could indeed be a good topic for a separate volume. 


Melbourne University Lieve Donnellan 


L. Noväkovä, Greeks who Dwelt Beyond the Sea: Peoples, Places, Monuments, Universitats- 
forschungen zur prähistorischen Archäologie 333, Faculty of Philosophy and Arts, 
Trnava University in Trnava, Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2019, 375 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-7749-4216-5 


In this book Lucia Nováková traces the interaction and cross-influences between the peoples 
of Asia Minor and the Greek World, in trade and culture, settlement, conquest and warfare. 
It follows on from her doctoral thesis on the tombs and burial customs in Hellenistic Caria.' 

As in her previous work the present study benefits from the photographs she herself had 
taken during her research in Asia Minor, the Aegean area, the Greek Mainland and even in the 


! Published in 2016 as vol. 282 in the same series as this work; reviewed by me in AWE 18 (2019), 
453-54. 
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Greek settlements of Magna Graecia and Sicily. There are also photographs, as in the previous 
volume, taken by her Slovak colleagues where she was unable, it would seem, to make her own 
visits, for example the trek from Milas up into the hills and along the Hecatomnid marble 
paved Sacred Way to Labraunda, a key site for the interaction between native Carian and 
East Greek architectural models. Where she was unable to take photographs she includes line 
drawings of objects, mostly of reliefs and related sculpture in Museums, which are invariably 
excellent and often make details clearer than they normally appear in photographs. 

She has also read widely. The present study includes a very extensive bibliography which 
lists the most recent works which are relevant to her thesis (though I notice she lists my 
small format 1987 4th edition of A W Lawrence’s Greek Architecture rather than the later 
larger format 5th edition). As might be expected, the strong part of her work is to be found 
in the Asia Minor material, in particular the tombs and monuments of Caria and Lycia, 
from their original, distinctly non-Greek form to their adoption of the Greek architectural 
orders, particularly, of course, Ionic, which involves the widespread use of Ionic as the 
decorative form of Carian and Lycian tombs in place of the stone versions of what would 
originally have been wooden forms of construction. It also includes, most conspicuously, 
the Mausolleion of Halikarnassos, a work of Greek sculpture and architecture but distinctly 
non-Greek in its ostentation — but which, as N. makes clear, has a distinct influence in 
Greece itself, even in Sicily (the “Tomb of Theron’). 

To discuss all this she puts she puts the historical development of Asia Minor in the 
context of the Greek communities and ethnic groupings themselves. Here, it would appear, 
she is less sure and convincing, and in places confusion and over-simplification occurs. 
She is, perhaps, excessively influenced by the more distinctive groupings of Asia Minor, 
Lydians, Lycians, Carians, Phrygians, while treating the Greek dialect divisions, Doric, 
Tonic, Aeolian, as a similar set of distinctions. In places she gets her Greek history wrong 
— there is an instance of this on p. 234, in a rather confused account of the latter part of 
the Peloponnesian War, where she quotes the Athenian inscription recording the desperate, 
last-minute decree which gives full Athenian citizenship rights to the people of Samos and 
says this attests to a close relationship between Athens and Kyzikos. 

When I reviewed N.’s previous book on the Tombs and Burial Customs of Caria I 
complained about the quite frequent errors in the use of English and called for more effec- 
tive copy- editing before publication. In the present volume the English is impeccable. 
I have only two very minor criticisms of presentation: the use of the letter F to represent 
the Greek ® in the transliteration of Greek names and words, and the constant addition 
(in brackets and not always correctly) of the original Greek for words and names given in 
transliteration in the main text. 

This is a full and comprehensive study. It would have value as a work of reference but 
for one glaring omission — there is no index. The list of titles for the various subsections is 
often unclear — ‘Discovering New Places’, “Here comes the Mede’, ‘Closer to Heaven’. 
Compilation of an index might have led to the elimination of some confusion and puzzles 
— for instance, why there is no explanation or cross reference to the inclusion on fig. 100 of 
the Serpent Column from the monument to the Battle of Plataea now in the Hippodrome 
of Constantinople at Istanbul and on fig. 172 of the copy now installed at the original loca- 
tion of Delphi. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 
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W. Oenbrink, Hellenistische und kaiserzeitliche Architekturglieder aus dem Iuppiter Dolichenus- 
Heiligtum auf dem Dülük baba Tepesi / Doliche, Dolichener und Kommagenische For- 
schungen 11, Asia Minor Studien 92, Forschungsstelle Asia Minor im Seminar für 
Alte Geschichte der Westfälischen Wilhelms-Universität Münster, Verlag Dr Rudolf 
Habelt, Bonn 2019, xiv+382 pp., 125 pp. of plates and plans. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
7749-3647-8 


The cult of Juppiter Optimus Maximus Dolichenus ultimately spread through the Roman 
empire to Rome itself. In his homeland of Commagene representations of him clearly dem- 
onstrate that he originated from the Hittite and local Storm God (Teshub). His sanctuary 
is situated on the hill of Dülük Baba Tepesi south of the present day Dülük, the site of 
Doliche, one of the four city territories of Commagene. 

The sanctuary site is badly preserved. In this book Werner Oenbrink gives an air photo- 
graph of the visible, part excavated remains, but their general confusion is apparent. Remains 
date from the Early Iron Age, but the sanctuary’s architectural development belongs to the 
period following the Late Hellenistic establishment of Commagene as a separate kingdom 
following its breakaway from Seleucid control. The sanctuary suffered from its later history, 
with a Christian monastery overlying it and subsequent despoliation for building. (As late as 
1951, on the construction of a new railway line, when capitals and other architectural 
remains were discovered at the foot of Kebir Tepe they were not recorded but welcomed 
as useful building material.) 

Thus the present study of architectural remains from the sanctuary concerns pieces 
randomly scattered on the site or used as spolia in later construction. The core of O.’s study 
is a descriptive catalogue of architectural elements, entablatures, column and pilaster frag- 
ments, capitals, bases, mouldings. The more important examples are illustrated with photo- 
graphs but only very occasionally with measured drawings. Within each category they are 
presented in chronological sequence, Hellenistic, Late Hellenistic, Early Imperial, Middle 
Imperial, Hadrianic-Antonine, on to Christian/Byzantine. Earlier material (Achaemenid) is 
very infrequent. For the accuracy of these chronological assignments one is, of course, 
dependent on Os familiarity with the material itself and his judgment based on his famili- 
arity with comparable finds from excavations in other places in Commagene. 

Assigning these fragments to individual buildings is mostly impossible, particularly with 
pieces which obviously belonged to smaller buildings and for which there are no recognis- 
able foundations or footings to which they can be attributed. Most of the capital fragments 
came from Corinthian columns. There is a small number of fragments from Doric capitals 
to which O. assigns a late Hellenistic date. From these he restores one complete column 
ca. 3.9 to 4.0 m high with unfluted shafts and a lower diameter of 0.72 m. The capital has 
a distinctly flat echinus and the column is probably best assigned, on comparison with 
examples at the Hierothesion of Arsameia as belonging to a building for the ruler cult of 
the Late Hellenistic kings of Commagene. Other smaller examples may belong to stoas. 

Of the much greater number of fragments from Corinthian orders there are sufficient 
—and of sufficient size — to be allocated to an early Imperial Temple of Jup(p)iter for which 
a probable foundation also exists, and O. makes a plausible reconstruction of this building. 
Presumably this would have replaced any structure from the Late Hellenistic ruler cult, and 
its dedication to Jupiter reflects the new role of Doliche as a base for the Roman army and 
the defence of the eastern frontier against the Parthians. 
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It was not particularly large. The Corinthian columns that are assigned to it would 
measure some 9.45 to 9.50 m in height with lower diameters of 1.00 to 1.02 m and bases 
1.20 to 1.25 m high and column shafts 7.70 to 7.80 m and capitals 1.20 to 1.25 m high. 

O. restores the temple as a hexastyle prostyle building 21.20 m wide by 36.20 m deep, 
standing on a three stepped base rather than a western Roman temple style of a high 
podium approached by steps only at the front. He gives a convincing drawing of this, with 
a slightly wider intercolumniation for the two central columns, but though the entablature 
can be reconstructed with a dentil course under the cornice as well as, probably, a continu- 
ous frieze there are no traces surviving from the sima. Although, inevitably, there are uncer- 
tainties, the impression is that this is a reasonable assessment of the building in its original 
form, a fitting monument to an important deity but certainly not one of the larger temples 
from Roman Imperial architecture. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


R. Parker (ed.), Changing Names: Tradition and Innovations in Ancient Greek Onomastics, 
Proceedings of the British Academy 222, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2019, 
xv+289 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-726654-0/ISSN 0068-1202 


Ce volume réunit les contributions présentées lors d'un colloque tenu a Oxford en avril 
2016 ‘as part of the work of the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names’. Le theme, suggéré par 
Jean-Sébastien Balzat, collaborateur au LGPN (préface, p. XI), est fascinant: pourquoi 
changer de nom? Y en a-t-il une typologie? Quelle en est l'ambiance culturelle ou legale? 
C'est à ces questions qu'essaye de répondre notamment Robert Parker dans son introduc- 
tion, qui fait le point sur les débats qui ont eu lieu lors du colloque et qui se refletent dans 
les douze contributions recueillies dans ce volume (introduction de Parker comprise). 

Toutes les époques historiques et presque toutes les régions du monde grec sont pré- 
sentes. Torsten Meißner traite des noms à l’âge du bronze égéen (“Minoan or Greek?’), la 
Macédoine est représentée par l'étude de cas consacrée par Miltiades Hatzopoulos à l'ono- 
mastique des cités d'Aigéai et de Pella (avec, en appendix, le catalogue complet des noms 
attestés dans ces deux cités ainsi qu'à Béroia) et la Béotie par l'enquéte accomplie par Denis 
Knoepfler sur les four seasons' (à en comprendre les quatre périodes délimitées comme suit: 
classique, haute hellénistique, basse hellénistique jusqu'à Auguste, impériale) dans l'évolu- 
tion de l'onomastique de Thespies. Pour les zones d'interaction avec des espaces linguis- 
tiques non grecs on dispose des études de Dan Dana (rapports avec le monde thrace) et de 
Christof Schuler (stratification chronologique et développement structurel de l'onomastique 
en Lycie au carrefour des apports local, perse, grec et romain). Trois études sont plus 
spéciales: anthroponymes issus des noms du satyre (Jaime Curbera), raisons pour lesquelles 
on change des noms chez des esclaves et des hommes libres, avec notamment des réflexions 
sur l'impact de T'hellénisation' et de ‘la romanisation sur ces phénomènes (Thomas Corsten), 
un essai sur l'anthroponyme Anuoxedrnc (Stephen Lambert). Le tableau est enfin complété 
par des enquétes sur la diffusion des noms romains et des pratiques onomastiques romaines 
dans les cités grecques à la basse époque hellénistique et aux trois premiers siécles de l'empire 
(Jean-Sébastien Balzat), sur les implications culturelles et juridiques de l'usage des noms 
romains dans la partie orientale de l'Empire romain (Athanasios Rizakis) et sur l'impact 
onomastique de la christianisation (Sylvain Destephen). 
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Toutes les contributions sont du plus grand intérét, surtout pour les onomatologues, 
mais plus largement, pour tout historien sensible aux phénoménes culturels et juridiques. 
Les exemples avancés sont toujours convaincants. Le lecteur dispose également d'indices 
détaillés (index général et index des noms ou des segments de noms commentés). Au 
demeurant, on voit, une fois de plus, immense service que font les volumes du LGPN au 
monde savant. 

Il y aurait, certes, de nouvelles pistes à explorer: impact avec l'onomastique anatolienne 
(dans ce volume, seule la Lycie est représentée; mais qu'en est-il de la Phrygie, de la Pisidie, 
de la Lycaonie ou de la Cappadoce, par exemple?), avec l'onomastique celte, germanique, 
illyrienne ou iranienne. Sans doute nous réserve-t-on des surprises à l'occasion des colloques 
à venir si minutieusement préparés et savamment présentés par l'infatigable Robert Parker 
et ses collaborateurs. 


Le Mans Université Alexandru Avram 


E.C. Partida and B. Schmidt-Dounas (eds.), Listening to the Stones: Essays on Architecture 
and Function in Ancient Greek Sanctuaries in Honour of Richard Alan Tomlinson, 
Archaeopress Archaeology, Archaeopress, Oxford 2019, ix+264 pp., illustrations 
(many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-087-3 


Listening to the Stones, is a volume edited by Elena Partida and Barbara Schmidt-Dounas, 
to honour Prof. Richard Tomlinson, who was Head of the Department of Ancient History 
and Archaeology at the University of Birmingham and former Director of the British 
School at Athens. His influence in the field of Greek archaeology is indicated, among 
others, by the fact that many contributions deal with subjects inspired by his research and 
methodology. Most authors have been his students and their respect towards their teacher 
is evident throughout the book, while their multinational provenance attests to his impact 
and reputation. The book consists of a Preface and 24 papers, each accompanied by its own 
bibliography and figures. 

A number of papers consider topics purely from an architectural point of view, such as 
matters of construction, style, orders and proportions. Thus, Pedersen (‘Emplekton — The 
Art of Weaving Stones’) examines the type of Greek masonry mentioned by Vitruvius and 
Pliny. Ample theories have been proposed concerning what type of masonry it describes 
because their references to it are ambiguous. It is generally interpreted as a construction 
technique involving two facings of large stones of ashlar sandwiching a fill of earth and 
rubble. Tomlinson, however, has drawn attention to the appearance of the wall, which is 
reminiscent of the pattern made by warp and weft threads in woven cloth or basketry, and 
argues that the term describes precisely that, rather than the way it was constructed. Drougou 
(Observations on the Interior Structure of Macedonian Tombs’) offers important remarks 
concerning Macedonian tombs pertaining to their form. Through these observations the 
author touches upon matters that influence architectural design, such as the deceased's 
status or the symbolism of burial offerings and furnishings. Pakkanen (‘Reconstructing 
Building Height: The Early Hellenistic Hestiatorion Propylon at Epidauros’) examines the 
partial restoration of the Gymnasium in the sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidauros, most 
likely a banqueting hall, to highlight the possible error in the suggested height of the Ionic 
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columns. Through the use of computer-intensive statistical methods, he proposes a greater 
height which is more in accordance with the proportions of similar Early Hellenistic build- 
ings. Wescoat (‘More Corinthian on Samothrace’) discusses the inventive use of the Corin- 
thian order at the sanctuary of the Great Gods at Samothrace, one of the most productive 
and creative centres of the Corinthian order during the Hellenistic period. Baran (“The 
Carians in the Development of Greek Architecture’) presents new evidence of local Carian 
architecture from the Iron Age to the Classical period, emphasising the Carians’ experience 
in stone building. 

Other authors examine architecture from a more symbolic point of view, i.e. what 
social, political, religious or ideological dynamics architecture reflects. Architecture does not 
have a solely utilitarian function nor is it static. It reflects the structure of society and mani- 
fests ideologies, be they religious, political or other. Structures often comprise statements, 
as ample examples in Classical architecture indicate. Thus, a number of contributions 
investigate the ideology and aspirations behind the construction of particular monuments 
and buildings. Lang (Architectural Practice and the Distinctiveness of Sacred Sites’), for 
example, examines the sanctuaries of Dodona, Thermos and Calydon to highlight the direct 
connection between architecture and function, but also to detect the influence of other 
factors, such as the agency of decision-makers — on their architectural layout. Katsikoudis 
offers an interesting account of the stoas uncovered at the sanctuary of Dodona, associated 
with the Aiera oikia (the Temple of Zeus), the bouleuterion, the scene of the theatre and the 
eastern portico of the prytaneion (Western Stoa). The presence of stoas at these buildings, 
the style of which deviates from the usual type found in north-western Greece, not only 
influenced their monumentality and offered a unified appearance to the sanctuary, but 
also conveyed particular architectural perspectives to visitors. Partida (‘Politics reflected 
on Architecture: An Evaluation of the Aetolian, the Pergamene and the Roman Input to 
the Religious Landscape at Delphi’) examines the influence of political circumstances on 
the architectural layout of the sanctuary of Delphi. The exaggerated commemoration of the 
Aetolian implication in the expulsion of the Gauls in 279 BC or the dedication of a com- 
plex of monuments by Attalos of Pergamon were acts with political motives. The fact that 
the spot where a votive structure was erected at Delphi reflected the status of the devotee, 
thus the affiliation he had with the sanctuary, speaks volumes of the political, ideological and 
economic connotations of such structures at Delphi. Another interesting aspect that the 
author touches upon is the introduction in the sanctuary of different architectural styles 
through the dedication of votives from worshippers of different cultures and architectural 
traditions. Hence, with the construction of his votive installation, Attalos from Pergamon 
introduced, among others, the use of vault. 

Another interesting topic that some scholars tackle is architecture as an expression of 
cultural identity. Thus, Kourtzellis (“The Sanctuaries on the Island of Lesbos from an 
Architectural and Topographical Perspective’) emphasises local diversity on the island 
through the description and geographical distribution of its most representative sanctuaries 
from the Early Iron Age to the Roman period. Doulfis (‘Sacred Architecture in Roman 
Laconia’) also uses sacred architecture to describe a distinction between conservative Sparta, 
with a persistence on traditional cults expressed in heroa, and the more innovative regional 
Laconia. The latter was reorganised by the Romans into the Koinon of the Lacedaemonians 
and later of the Eleutherolacones, and the author attributes the innovative architecture to 
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the new religious needs that arose. The impact of landscape on the cultural development of 
a region is examined by Dietz (Town and Sanctuary in Aetolia-Calydon in Context’). The 
author observes a different cultural and social development between the isolated central 
Aetolia around Thermos and coastal Aetolia around Calydon, expressed inter alia in sacred 
architecture. Of particular interest is the examination by Beaumont of landscape remodel- 
ling at the sanctuary of Kato Phana (‘Shaping the Ancient Religions Landscape at Kato 
Phana, Chios’). During the 6th century BC the area of the sanctuary was artificially expanded 
towards the sea, with a large-scale movement of earth that filled the area between the new 
and the old peribolos. The reshaping of the landscape not only attributed to the sanctuary 
a more monumental character, but also protected it from encroachment by the sea. 

Finally, a number of scholars re-examine and re-evaluate the interpretation of specific 
buildings based on their architecture and layout. Thus, Livadiotti disagrees with the com- 
mercial use attributed to the late 4th-century BC ‘Tufa Stoa’ north of the latrine-Nymphaeum 
of the Western District at Cos. The author, by analysing the compartments’ arrangement 
and highlighting the similarities with the Alexandrian auditoria, connects the Stoa with the 
nearby Western Gymnasium and proposes a religious function as a Mouseion. 

The book includes a diversity of topics that examine different aspects of architecture 
identifiable with Tomlinson’s research: matters of construction, design, orders, architec- 
tural planning, but also identity, politics and the part architecture played in them, not only 
enriching our knowledge of specific sites and buildings, but also emphasising the value of 
architectural analysis. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


E. Perego, R. Scopacasa and S. Amicone (eds.), Collapse or Survival: Micro-Dynamics of 
Crisis and Endurance in the Ancient Central Mediterranean, Oxbow Books, Oxford/ 
Philadelphia 2019, xxix+175 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78925-100-5 


Collapse or Survival is the outcome of research conducted by the editors since 2014 on the 
project of that name. Within the framework of the project, a conference (British School 
at Rome in 2014) and a symposium (Institute for Oriental and European Archaeology in 
Vienna in 2018) were held, aiming to highlight different approaches to the subject of crisis, 
collapse, cultural resistance and survival. 

As the editors note in their introductory chapter, collapse and survival are very con- 
temporary issues given the crises that humanity faces today, such as climate change and 
its consequences on nature and people, the failure of economic and political systems, 
poverty, etc. The analysis of such crises on a large scale often ignores similar phenomena 
at the micro-scale or its impact on the individual, while usually the focus is the elite. The 
aim of the book, therefore, is to examine collapse and resilience on a smaller scale, as 
opposed to research conducted so far that has focused on dramatic episodes of breakdown 
where entire civilisations were ‘wiped out’, such as the Maya or the Late Bronze Age 
Aegean culture. The examination of societal breakdown is intriguing, not only due to the 
factors responsible for the collapse but also because it is connected to phenomena of 
adaptation, innovation and survival. The book focuses on Central Italy in the 1st millen- 
nium BC. 
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Chapter 1 by Elisa Perego and Rafael Scopacasa (‘Micro-dynamics of crisis following 
disaster events in late Bronze and Iron Age northern Italy’) connects environmental stress 
expressed as flooding episodes with a change in the communities engagement with their 
dead. Two case studies are examined, the cemeteries of Este and Padua in Veneto during 
the 7th and 6th centuries BC, an area and a time period that faced many floods. The 
cemeteries were not abandoned after these devastating events, but demonstrate evidence of 
modifications reflecting their communities” re-engagement with their dead. Thus, in the 
case of Este, the tombs were restructured, indicating continuity, although the flooding 
event had a negative impact on the status ofa particular family that buried their dead there. 
In the case of Padua, the evidence seems to connect the use of ritual violence with environ- 
mental stress expressed by the construction of Tumulus A and its connection to sacrificed 
animal and human remains. Either the group using the tumulus might have reclaimed the 
burial spot to emphasise continuity of their authority or the area might have been claimed 
by another group, taking advantage of the flood and the disruption created. 

In Chapter 2 (Taphonomic approaches to funerary evidence in times of collapse and 
crisis’) Veronica Tamorri addresses the possible connection between deviant burials and crisis 
during the 7th and 6th centuries BC, a period characterised by sociopolitical changes and 
environmental stress in central Veneto. The author examines three burials with anomalous 
elements, such as a burial in an abandoned settlement at Oppeano ex-Fornace, an interment 
in a prone position and in proximity to an incomplete horse skeleton at Colombara cemetery 
and an individual in a kneeling position at La Montara. All three cases are inhumations, which 
already points to their different, most likely inferior, social position. Through the use of 
archaeo-thanatology, a multidisciplinary approach that offers deep insight in the conditions of 
the burial at the time of interment and the process of decomposition, Tamorri argues that at 
least the burials at Colombara and La Montara point to ritual violence or human sacrifice. 

Chapter 3 (‘Back to Manfria: continuity or disruption in the countryside of Gela in the 
fourth century BC’), by Lambrugo, Heinze and Amicone, deals with survival and continuity 
in a territory affected by warfare and provide evidence for the reorganisation of the com- 
munities at Manfria after the Carthaginian invasion of the late 5th century BC and the colo- 
nisation under the Corinthian general Timoleon. Evidence for occupation of the so-called 
“Manfria farm’ in the middle of the 4th century BC that can only be spotted at the micro- 
scale, indicates that the countryside of Gela was not depopulated, as has been argued for 
years, encouraging the re-evaluation of theories of breakdown and depopulation after 
warfare. 

In Chapter 4, “Beyond the graves: Crisis and continuity in the Hellenistic funerary con- 
texts from the Calvario cemetery (Tarquinia)’, Vera Zanoni examines 11 unpublished 
chamber tombs from the Hellenistic and Roman cemetery of Calvario (4th—Ist centuries 
BC) to highlight continuity and cultural conservatism reflected in the occupation of the 
same burial area, the reuse of tombs, the diachronic presence of two categories of grave 
offering (drinking sets and toiletry sets), as well as the continuous use of the same material 
culture to express gender identities. The conservatism reflected by these tombs may have 
been a mechanism through which the families using the cemetery tried to preserve their 
identity and independence in the face of Roman penetration. 

Monika Triimper in Chapter 5 (‘Crisis and decline in Morgantina under Roman rule: 
A reassessment’) attempts to reconsider the notion that the city of Morgantina in Sicily 
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collapsed after the Roman conquest in 211 BC. By examining divers sources of evidence, 
the author expresses scepticism on whether the conquest was such a catastrophic event as 
is usually described and offers on the contrary a more nuanced reconstruction of how the 
city developed after 211 BC. 

In Chapter 6 (“What on earth became of them all?” Continuity and change in Macedo- 
nian society after the roman conquest’) Frank Daubner discusses issues of collapse and 
survival in Macedonia after its Roman conquest in 168 BC. The defeat of the Macedonian 
kingdom was a devastating event that led to the complete breakdown of the social system 
in Lower Macedonia with the total extinction of the ruling elites, a void that a century later 
was filled by groups of lower status, such as Italians, Thracians or Chalkidians. Key issues 
that emerge from Daubner’s examination is the cultural continuity observed in some 
remote areas of Macedonia not affected by the collapse, as well as the area’s new cultural 
identity after the settlement of heterogenous groups. It also addresses the question of the 
impact of the Roman conquest and its consequences on the rest of Macedonian society. 

The ‘Finale’ by Perego and Scopacasa summarises the main ideas of all contributions 
and the common issues that arise and presents some general conclusions but mostly offers 
thought and directions for future research. This volume is very thought-provoking, as 
publications edited by Perego and Scopacasa usually are. It examines a subject that has 
traditionally been analysed in a macro-scale and with the emphasis on dramatic and 
extremely devastating breakdowns, neglecting smaller scale collapses. It highlights a number 
of questions, namely how can collapse and survival be defined and how can minor break- 
down events be recognised in the archaeological record. By focusing on the bearing of 
collapse on groups other than the elite, the contributions expand our understanding and 
allow for more nuanced interpretations. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


P. Pitkänen, Migration and Colonialism in Late Second Millennium BCE Levant and Its 
Environs, Studies in the History of the Ancient Near East, Routledge, London/ 
New York 2020, xv+278 pp. illustration. Cased. ISBN 978-1-138-67703-6 


The period from ca. 1200 to ca. 800 BC marked one of the major transitions in the history 
of western Asia and the eastern Mediterranean basin. The domination of the region by 
a handful of empires during the late 2nd millennium BC ended violently amidst migrations 
of peoples comparable with those of late antiquity and the emergence of a network of new 
states extending from Nubia in the south-west to southern Anatolia in the north-east. The 
historiography concerning this transition is immense, and a synthesis reflecting the current 
state of scholarship is a desideratum. Unfortunately, Migration and Colonialism is not that 
work, 

Pekka Pitkänen’s approach is explicitly comparative. His goal is to apply the insights of 
recent scholarship on the history of migrations and colonialism worldwide to the analysis 
of these developments. His work is divided into three parts: three introductory chapters 
concerning background and methodology, four chapters, which form the core of the book, 
that treat the principal migrations and new states that emerged in the period, and a con- 
cluding chapter that discusses the ancient and modern implications of P.’s analysis. 
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The first of the introductory chapters surveys the geographical context of the migra- 
tions, previous scholarship, and the textual and material evidence on which the work is 
based. Particularly important is P.’s discussion of his approach to the biblical evidence 
concerning early Israel, arguing that the historical books from Exodus to Kings accurately 
reflect the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages and can, therefore, be used to reconstruct devel- 
opments in Syria-Palestine. The second chapter introduces the methodology used in the 
work, surveying recent scholarship on migrations and colonialism with particular emphasis 
on the importance of migration and colonialism to understanding these events. Especially 
relevant, in P.’s opinion, to the understanding of these events is settler colonialism in which 
the colonists consist of settlers who move into the territory of another people with the 
intention of eradicating its previous inhabitants and establishing a new society in their 
place. Closely connected to his use of the concept of settler colonialism is P.’s adoption of 
a broad definition of genocide that includes such phenomena as the elimination of con- 
quered populations by mass deportation or assimilation instead of being restricted to their 
physical extermination as is the definition developed by the United Nations. In the third 
chapter P. steps back and surveys the history of empires in western Asia and north-east 
Africa in the 3rd and 2nd millennia BC in order to provide background for his analysis of 
the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age transition. 

The core of the book begins with the fourth chapter, which treats the Sea Peoples and 
the Philistines. P. follows the majority of contemporary scholars in identifying the Sea Peoples 
in general and the Philistines in particular as migrants from the Aegean following the col- 
lapse of the Mycenaean kingdoms. On the basis of the dominant presence of Mycenaean 
style pottery on Philistine sites and limited linguistic evidence P. identifies the Philistines 
as Mycenaean refugees, who ultimately settled in two areas: Palestin in southern Anatolia 
and Philistia in coastal Palestine. Although they dominated local populations in both areas 
and developed a distinctive ethnic identity as Philistines, they were not numerous enough 
to eradicate them, gradually instead merging with them and losing their own distinctive 
language and material culture within a few centuries. 

In the fifth chapter P. discusses the emergence of early Israel. After an extensive discus- 
sion of the history of biblical criticism since the 19th century, he offers an analysis of early 
Israelite society that closely follows the biblical narrative, accepting as plausible its account 
of the migration from Egypt of a small group of Asian subjects and locating the ethnogen- 
esis of the Israelites as a distinctive people in the highlands of Palestine in the late 2nd 
millennium BC. P. also finds in the biblical account clear evidence that early Israel was an 
example of settler colonialism, although admitting that much of the pre-Israelite popula- 
tion survived the conquest instead of being eradicated. Ultimately, early Israel became an 
empire with its own colonies under the Davidic monarchy, albeit a short lived one. 

The sixth chapter is the most original in the book, discussing in detail the origin of 
the Arameans on the basis of a combination of Assyrian and biblical evidence. P. argues that 
the Arameans were pastoralists who emerged as a distinct people in north-west Mesopotamia 
during the 2nd millennium BC and then expanded westward into Hittite territory and the 
Levant until stopped by the Assyrians in the early 1st millennium BC. In the seventh chapter, 
P. briefly discusses the cases of Edom, Moab and Ammon. The eighth and final chapter 
argues that the Bible continues to justify settler colonialism and imperialism, particularly by 
the United States and Israel. 
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Judgment on the book is mixed. Its strength is its extensive summary of contemporary 
scholarship on the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age transition. However, P.’s analysis is 
influenced by contemporary political issues to the extent that it limits its usefulness for 
scholars of the period. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


I. Popović, M. Kazanski and V. Ivanišević (eds.), Sirmium à l'époque des grandes migrations, 
Centre de Recherche d'Histoire et Civilisations de Byzance, Monographies 55, Institut 
Archéologique de Belgrade, Monographies 60, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2017, 
iv+273 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-3603-4/ISSN 0751-0594 


This volume is an archaeological monograph on the city of Sirmium (now Sremska Mitrovica 
in Serbia) during the Migrations Era, in fact between the 4th and 7th centuries AD. The 
editors and authors of the different chapters attempt to discuss the entire array of discoveries 
made in both the intra and extra muros areas of Sirmium from those centuries. The remains, 
dated with more or less precision, are analysed from the perspective of data on the history of 
the city contained in contemporary written sources; and the contributors attempt to correlate 
the remains with periods when Sirmium was ruled by the Ostrogoths, the Gepids and the 
Byzantines, especially during the 6th century AD. 

The study is interdisciplinary, forming an overview that provides a picture, as complete 
as possible, of the history and archaeology of this Pannonian city. Ivana Popovié provides 
the introduction, the history of research, topography of the discoveries and description of 
the main historical events reflected in written sources (pp. 1-24). She also wrote several 
chapters: III. on the 5th-Gth-century AD necropolises (pp. 39-92), X. on ‘Byzantine-style’ 
artefacts discovered in the surroundings of Sirmium (pp. 215-37), an appendix focusing on 
the martyr Anastasius of Sirmium (pp. 255-60) and some of the conclusions (pp. 261-69). 
Stefan Pop-Lazi¢ deals with the elements of habitat dated to the 5th and 6th centuries AD 
found on Site 85 (The Imperial Palace) (pp. 25-38), complemented by Jasmina Davidovié’s 
chapter on the fine-ware pottery with burnished decoration in use between the Áth and 
6th centuries (pp. 125-56). The chapter dealing with the necropolises and isolated graves is 
complemented by Nataša Miladinovid-Radmilovid’s anthropological analysis of the skeletons 
(pp. 93-124) and especially by Michel Kazanski and Anna Mastykova's analysis of the 
inventories and of other stray finds (chapters VI-IX focus on items made of metal, bone, 
glass and beads, and include an attempt at reconstructing the era’s garb, pp. 157-214). 
Chapter XI, by Vujadin Ivanisevié and the late Pavle Popovié, deals with monetary circula- 
tion in Sirmium and its surroundings, analysing both the Byzantine issues and the coins of 
the Ostrogothic and Gepid kings (pp. 239-54). The volume ends with synthetic conclu- 
sions written by the three editors (pp. 261-69). 

This work integrates in an exemplary manner the older and more recent discoveries 
made in Sirmium and dated to the Migrations Era. The history of the city during late 
antiquity and that era is known from Byzantine narrative sources and the archaeological 
discoveries illustrate the troubled history of this Pannonian city concluded. The presence 
of Sarmatians and Visigoths during the 4th century is attested by funerary discoveries 
and isolated artefacts, but Germanic (Ostrogoth and Gepid) habitation during the 5th and 
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6th centuries AD is well attested by the habitation horizon with wooden dwellings scattered 
among the previous edifices and through necropolises and isolated graves located intra 
muros. The authors did not intend to correlate all remains systematically with intervals 
of absolute chronology in the history of the city (441-454, Hun conquest; 454-473, 
504-535, Ostrogothic rule; 474-504, 536-567, Gepid rule; 535-536, 567-582, Byzan- 
tine reconquest) because most cannot be dated with such precision and are not relevant in 
archaeological terms for tribal identity. Still, one can note the presence of artefacts that 
circulated in general in the Danubian Germanic environment, a higher diversity of anthro- 
pological types than during other eras (for example the 10th-16th centuries), indicating 
that people circulated more and their world was more dynamic, and the fact that these 
barbarians employed specific fine-ware pottery (though future research will certainly lead to 
the identification of other pottery categories of the era, such as coarse ware). The episodes 
of Byzantine reconquest are well illustrated by the fluctuations in the monetary graphs 
(note especially the concentration of Justin [Ps issues, mostly after the year 567), but also 
by inscriptions and luxury Byzantine gold objects. The topographical mapping of the 
remains that illustrate how these barbarians lived and were buried inside a Roman city is 
also very important. 

In conclusion, let me remark the exemplary manner in which these remains were pub- 
lished and analysed in their historical context and the way in which the archaeological 
discoveries have become narrative metaphors, illustrating the epic line of how the history 
ofa Roman city ended. The good-quality illustration and the specific references make the 
volume easy to read and enhance one’s reception of the structure of the argument. The 
history of post-antique Sirmium has thus been completed with the archaeological side of 
the story. 


Babes-Bolyai University, Cluj-Napoca Sorin Nemeti 


U. Quatember, with contributions by R. Kalasek, M. Pliessnig, W. Prochaska et al., Der 
sogenannte Hadrianstempel an der Kuretenstraffe, 2 vols., Forschungen in Ephesos X1/3, 
Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna 2017, 402 pp.; 
9 pp.+320 plates (most in colour); 10 plans in wallet. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7001-7994-8 


The first discovery of this building was recorded in the day book entry for 30th August of 
the 1956 Austrian excavations of Ephesos in the area next to the insula between the Marble 
Way and the Embolos or Curetes Street, an area mainly occupied by the Scholastika Baths. 
It was at first identified as a possible formal entrance to the bath complex. Discovery of the 
inscription which ran along the architrave revealed that it was in fact a temple with a facade 
of two Corinthian columns between piers. The first part of the inscription was missing but 
what survived from its continuation recorded a dedication to Hadrian and the neokorate 
people of Ephesos. The Director of the excavations, Franz Miltner, recognised from this that 
the temple was for the worship of Hadrian by the city with the status and title of Neokoros. 
The temple was thus named Temple of Hadrian. Subsequently it was suggested that such 
a temple would have been much larger and more imposing than the present building and 
that the reference on the dedicatory inscription to the neokorate status referred to an earlier 
dedication and acceptance of cult for a previous emperor, and that the neokorate Temple 
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of Hadrian was larger and situated elsewhere, probably identified with the remains ofa larger 
temple near the harbour area. This is now confirmed by the recognition that the present 
temple was dedicated some time before the neokorate status of Hadrian was granted to the 
people of Ephesos. The missing section of the inscription can be restored as a dedication 
to Artemis, and the present building therefore became the ‘so-called’ Temple of Hadrian for 
the title of this book. 

Preliminary excavation reports were published, and Franz Miltner took the decision 
that, given the amount of architectural material surviving, the temple should be restored. 
It is now, clearly, one of the most photographed and admired buildings of Classical Ephesos, 
even appearing on a 20-lira note issued by the Turkish National Bank. The restoration was 
completed between 1956 and 1958. Sadly, Franz Miltner died before he was able to pub- 
lish the definitive account of the excavation and the building itself. This is now most splen- 
didly achieved in the present volume. 

The building sits rather awkwardly and cramped, cut into the slope of the hill behind it 
and the site of the baths. Immediately to the right the natural slope is preserved under a 
stairway that does lead up to the baths — perhaps suggesting that the whole site was origi- 
nally intended as a more splendidly formal entrance, with the excavators’ suggestion entirely 
reasonable. There is absolutely no precinct apart from the building itself, no real space 
between the facade and the street, no indication of an altar and room only for a single step. 
The front of the temple is in fact aligned with the frontages of the other buildings that line 
the street. 

The restrictions of the site are reflected in the form of the building, and this is clearly 
marked in the detailed plan included as Feltplan 1. On the fagade itself the space between 
the right-hand pier and the first column is less, by a tenth of a metre, than that between 
the left-hand pier and column. The cella is wider than it is deep and the doorway is offset 
a little to the right. The right-hand wall of the cella aligns with the pier, the left-hand wall 
is placed a bit beyond the alignment. 

Any inadequacy or oddity of plan fades to insignificance in the light of the building’s 
finish. Walter Prochaska gives a full account of the marble employed in its construction 
and embellishment, almost entirely from local quarries. Even though the walls were con- 
structed of mortared rubble they were given marble veneers. The building has been thor- 
oughly measured for the present publication, using the latest and electronic equipment, 
and this has been used not only for the detailed plans and other documentation but also 
for 3D-modelling. 

This investigation and the full publication of the results leads to a consideration of the 
purpose and context of the building. Given that it is not the neokorate Temple of Hadrian 
this returns to a consideration of its position within the city. This depends firstly on Ursula 
Quatember’s account of the dedicatory inscription on the architrave and, in turn, the gen- 
eral appearance and situation of the monument. 

An immediate point that underlies this is the form of the pediment with its central arch, 
that is, the form known as a Syrian pediment. The form employed here with the architrave 
continuing along the arch itself seems to have its origin in Late Hellenistic Alexandria (the 
simpler type, where the architrave stops at the beginning of the arch Q. sees originating in 
Asia Minor itself). In both types the centre arch gives visual emphasis to the central inter- 
columniation of the facade, perhaps for a statue placed there. Here the arch leads up to 
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a central figure of Tyche, specifically the Tyche of the city and its inhabitants. It also gives 
a clearer sight from the street of the relief decoration over the doorway into the cella. 

Q. gives an illuminating account of the dedicatory inscription and other related Ephesian 
inscriptions. The missing first part she restores as To Artemis and the Emperor. Then follows 
Trajan Hadrian Sebastos and the Neokorate People of Ephesos, Publius Quintilius Valens 
Varius, son of Publius of the Tribe Galeria... with his wife and his daughter Varilla dedicated 
the temple from its foundations with all the decoration and the statue in it, at his own expense, 
under the proconsul Servaeus Innocens, and the Asiarch Publius Vedius Antoninus. 

This clearly demonstrates that the building is a temple, that it is dedicated to the prime 
deity of Ephesos, Artemis and with her the emperor Hadrian. So it is, perhaps rather unfair 
to downgrade the building to the ‘So-called’ Temple of Hadrian. Q. also discusses the 
fragmentary inscription (IvE 500) where Publius Quintilius Varius Valens dedicated the 
baths adjacent to the Temple to Artemis and Hadrian. Thus the Temple and the Baths form 
part of a single development project aimed at enhancing the political prestige of Publius 
Quintilius Varius Valens in Ephesos, emphasising his generosity to the people and his 
prominence in Ephesos as the metropolis of Asia and, of course, his standing with the 
Emperor, rather than the establishment of a public cult. 

The Imperial connection is maintained in later repairs to the building, discussed in 
section 1.4.5, together with the addition of statues on bases in front of the piers and columns 
of the facade, dedications to the tetrarchs Galerius (as Caesar), Diocletian (as Augustus), 
Constantius I (as Caesar), and, originally, Maximian (as Augustus), though he was later 
replaced by a statue of Flavius Theodosius, father of the emperor Theodosius. 

Why put this temple in this position, then, rather than using the site as a more splendid 
entrance to the baths? How did it function here? Q. points out that it would have faced a 
processional way that led from the great sanctuary of Artemis round the foot of the Panayir 
Dag along the line of the Marble Way and turning the corner by the Temple to go up 
the defile, the Embolos between that hill and the other hill of Ephesos, the Bulbul Dag, 
and so back to the great Artemision. 

This is an excellent account of the temple, its architecture, decoration and function. 

In addition, this is followed by a detailed account, by Martin Pliessnig and Johannes 
Weber of the present day state of the structure following its restoration in the 1950s. This 
restoration was conducted with considerable care and restraint, using the most appropriate 
methods and materials then available. Even so, this involved the use of concrete and metal 
fastenings and processes which might not have found favour under the so-called Venice 
agreement on building restoration. It was this restoration that led to the resurrection of the 
building as an attraction for visitors to the archaeological site of Ephesos, ranked as an archae- 
ological park, visitors now enormously increased in number and boosted by crowds from 
cruise boats that put in at Kusadasi. In popular terms the justification for the work carried 
out in the 1950s is overwhelming. The problem is the vulnerability of the original stone work 
and the materials used in the restoration to the effects of the weather and climate. Pliessnig 
and Weber stress the need now for careful maintenance and protection to combat the threats 
of deterioration, particularly the effects of rainfall on exposed architectural surfaces and floors 
which, when the building was complete and roofed, would not have suffered in this way. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 
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W. Riess (ed.), Colloguia Attica: Neuere Forschungen zur Archaik, zum athenischen Recht und 
zur Magie, Hamburger Studien zu Gessellschaften und Kulturen der Vormoderne 4, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2018, 284 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-12108-8 


Creating a sufficiently cohesive volume of proceedings of any conference can be challeng- 
ing. Doing so when the volume is based on three conferences, each with its own topic, is 
perhaps impossible. This book is the result of the first three ‘Colloquia Attica’ held at the 
University of Hamburg in 2012, 2013 and 2014, on the topics of ‘ancient curse tablets’, 
‘law in the Athenian polis’, and ‘Athens in the Archaic period’, respectively. While all three 
focused on Athens, the attempt to bring these subjects together in one volume is ambitious. 
The quest for cohesion is not helped by the book’s rather unusual organisation: Part One 
comprises articles spanning the three topics, while Part Two contains shorter pieces — pres- 
entations of new projects and initial results — on curse tablets only. 

The first three articles delve into the contentious debates of Draconian and Solonian 
legislation. Gerhard Thiir connects Draco’s homicide laws to the fallout of the failed coup 
of Cylon and the subsequent killing of his supporters in 636 BC. Thiir’s linking of this 
killing with two mass burials found at the cemetery district of Phaleron is rather specula- 
tive, however, and his use of evidence from the burials — for example, arguing that their 
method of execution tells us about how magistrates in Athens dealt with Cylon and his 
fellow uprisers — creates a conjectural basis for his confident-sounding conclusion that 
Draco’s homicide legislation “was enacted for the very special case of the Cylonian sacrilege’. 
Winfried Schmitz’s contribution similarly understands Draco’s legislation as a response to 
intra-elite conflict but focuses on the distinction between blood feud rulings and formal 
trial proceedings. He contends that Draco’s laws concern only the former. Werner Riess 
moves the discussion on to Solon, offering a reconstruction of his reforms which defines 
Solon’s ground principles as compromise, the boosting of solidarity and identity, and the 
securement of these accomplishments through institutions. It is especially this search for 
compromise which, Riess argues, makes Solon ‘the first European reformer’ and still useful 
as food for thought for today’s politicians. 

Two papers of varying quality on the elite in the Archaic period follow. Zinon Papakon- 
stantinou discusses the way in which sport and competitive games were employed in the 
construction of both Archaic elite and civic identity — sporting success remaining an aristo- 
cratic prerogative and token of social distinction, while at the same time becoming a tool to 
consolidate polis identity. Hans van Wees probes deeper into the question of change by 
providing a fascinating analysis of the apparent move away from luxury in a triad of Greek 
cities in the Late Archaic period. In Athens, Sparta and Croton, local elites rejected the 
ostentatious display of their life-style of luxury and moved towards a more ‘austere’ one: not 
actually reducing but at least attempting to obscure societal economic and social inequality. 
Traditionally, these changes have each been given their own local explanations, from Athens’s 
adoption of democracy to Sparta’s militarism and Croton’s Pythagorean influences. Van 
Wees convincingly counters this, showing the connections between the changes visible in 
these three cities: all are attempts to deal with the intra-elite social conflict encouraged by 
competitive consumption and broader political conflict created by such wealth inequality. 
The article brilliantly demonstrates the possibility of uncovering similarities across the 
Archaic Greek world and the value of not studying poleis in isolation. 
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Lene Rubinstein’s compelling re-examination of the Athenian amnesty of 403/2 BC 
similarly advocates for studying poleis in context with each other by employing evidence of 
how other cities dealt with returned exiles after stasis. Paying attention to the ‘forgotten’ 
amnesty of 404 BC, she illustrates how the complex issue of land restoration, and divisions 
between groups within the asty faction, might help explain the settlement of 403/2 BC. 

With Alberto Maffi's contribution we move from public to private law. Focused on 
contract law, he critiques WolfPs interpretation that the Greeks did not have a formal legal 
consensual agreement. Maffi employs Gortynian law, the Spensitheos Decree and Attic 
oratory to counter Wolffs argument and demonstrate that the Greeks did indeed have 
a kind of consensual contract which enforced the validity of private agreements. 

Part One concludes with two papers on the nexus of Greek religion and law. Ted Gellar- 
Goad examines Menander’s comedy, arguing that — rather unsurprisingly — religion and 
law are employed as plot devices, that characters who side with ‘religion’ prevail over those 
who side with ‘law’, and that religious sacrileges form a distinct topos in New Comedy. 
The argument at times embraces an unjustifiably simple juxtaposition between law and 
religion which ignores the way in which these two normative systems are intertwined in 
ancient Greece — and in Menander’s world too. Martin Dreher’s paper shows exactly how 
intertwined law and religion are. Attacking the issue of terminology, he advocates for 
the division of ‘Sakralrecht’, ‘sacred law’, into three categories: ‘Sakrale Rechtsformen’ 
are sacred elements integrated into the law of the polis, such as oaths; ‘Heilige Gesetze’ 
are juridical regulations of the religious sphere, which include the traditional /eges sacrae, 
rulings about impiety, sacred truces and supplication, among others; and the third cate- 
gory constitutes curse tablets. Dreher’s classification is thought-provoking, if not entirely 
convincing. For example, his separation of curse tablets from prayers and other forms of 
communication with the divine creates a problematic division between magical practices 
and supposedly normative religious ones. Furthermore, Dreher’s use of the term ‘sacred law’ 
is controversial: his assertion that the term is an ‘allgemein akzeptierter Begriff’ (p. 199) 
disregards recent scholarship which has demonstrated how much is lost by labelling all such 
texts as ‘sacred’ and ‘laws’, thereby ignoring their variety in subject matters and prescribing 
authorities.! 

Part Two presents new projects on the corpus of ancient curse tablets. It includes a new 
edition of six tablets, an interesting analysis of jurors in judicial binding curses, two articles 
on the Magdeburger Fluchtafel-Projekt (TheDeMa) and one on a comprehensive collection 
of curse tablets with modern translations. Though both projects themselves are much- 
needed and valuable resources for the study of ancient magic, their presentations are in 
rather odd formats for inclusion in this volume. The article on the TheDeMa — with its 
detailed discussion of the different search function options and screenshots of the website 


! For example, A. Chaniotis, “The Dynamics of Ritual Norms in Greek Cult. In P. Brulé (ed.), La 
norme en matière religieuse en Grèce ancienne (Liège 2009), 91-106; E.M. Harris, “Toward a typology 
of Greek regulations about religious matters: a legal approach’. Kernos 28 (2015), 53-83; J.D. Mikalson, 
New Aspects of Religion in Ancient Athens: Honors, Authorities, Esthetics, and Society (Leiden 2016); 
A. Petrovic, ‘Sacred Law’. In E. Eidinow and J. Kindt (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Greek 
Religion (Oxford 2015), 339-52; M. Carbon and V. Pirenne-Delforge, ‘Beyond Greek sacred laws’. 
Kernos 25 (2012), 163-84: though quoted, the latter’s objections to the use of the term are ignored. 
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— seems more suited to the user manual of the database itself, while the ‘Magic in Ancient 
Athens’ piece is written as a project proposal, complete with appendix of suggested table 
of contents.” 

The volume’s introduction proclaims its aim is to present new research in the study of 
Archaic Athens, Athenian law and magic. The rather mixed quality of papers and the une- 
qual coverage of the three topics means it is especially with regard to magic that the volume 
succeeds in this aim. The strongest articles demonstrate there is more research to be done 
on the nexus of religion, magic and law in ancient Greece, and that questions of terminol- 
ogy and categorisation can help us both analyse more subtly the connections between these 
normative domains, and interpret evidence which has traditionally been excluded from the 
debate, such as the curse tablets. Furthermore, and perhaps paradoxically for a volume 
focused on Athens, the most thought-provoking papers also demonstrate the value of com- 
parative approaches which incorporate evidence from different ancient city-states for a con- 
nected understanding of the ancient Greek world. 


Ghent University Rebecca Van Hove 


E. Rizos (ed.), New Cities in Late Antiquity: Documents and Archaeology, Bibliotheque de 
l'Antiquité Tardive 35, Brepols, Turnhout 2017, 297 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-2-503-55551-5 


The present volume gathers 19 papers, by just over two dozen authors, in English, French 
and German. The group is widespread, being based across 11 countries and ranging from 
postdoctoral researchers to senior scholars. Their subject matter stretches from the Visi- 
gothic kingdom to Armenia, but the concentration is very much on South-East Europe, 
Turkey and Syria, which, between them, account for no fewer than 14 papers focusing on 
particular locations and which inform discussion of a further three general papers. More 
than anything else, therefore, seen through the prism of new foundations of cities, this 
book concerns the later Roman East. The geography is no coincidence: so far as the later 
Roman world is concerned, it was in these regions that the phenomenon of new founda- 
tions was itself most apparent. Even the Visigothic case may have been a response to the 
flexing of early Byzantine muscle in the western Mediterranean. 

Efthymios Rizos's editorial introduction (pp. 9—12) provides a succinct and helpful his- 
torical framework for the collection. But the papers then stand by themselves. Given their 
coherence of interests, both a consolidated bibliography and an index could have enhanced 
the whole. Nevertheless, the introduction and the collection combine to open up a fascinat- 
ing, substantial and significant subject. As a result, this book deserves the attention of any 
scholar or student with a serious interest in the later Roman empire. 

The three general papers are a mixed bag. John Bintliff (pp. 13-17) usefully draws atten- 
tion to the Boeotia Project, highlighting the point that the economy of Tanagra city and 


? [t is also a shame that the on-line resources mentioned by both projects are not actually currently 
on line: the link to the TheDeMa database no longer functions (checked on 28/07/2019), while no 
trace can be found of the “Magic in Ancient Athens’ on-line companion. 
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its territory was more connected to interregional patterns than its neighbours (pp. 15-16), 
a point he has made elsewhere about another Boeotian city, Askra. But his macro framing 
of this brief observation is both declinist and teleological — approaches to which this paper 
adds nothing new, and in aid of which it repeats some strongly contested views about the 
trajectory of late Roman demographics, economics and state efficacy. One finds a more 
relevant opening paper for this volume in the next piece, by Rizos himself (“New Cities and 
New Urban Ideals, AD 250-350’, pp. 19-38). Rizos draws our attention away from those 
cities that served as imperial residences, to which a good deal of attention has by now been 
given, turning instead to a ‘group of over twenty cities which were either built ex novo or 
radically rebuilt and expanded in the late third or early fourth centuries’ — cities which, 
though ‘built by imperial decision’, were intended ‘to support government and defence in 
the provinces, rather than to create opulent settings for imperial ceremonial’ (p. 20). His 
discussion ranges over the eastern frontier provinces, the Danubian provinces, Thrace, Illyri- 
cum and Anatolia. As he points out, 'the majority of the examples discussed in this paper 
have received little or no archaeological investigation! (p. 38). A retrospective summary of 
the collection by Jean-Michel Spieser closes the volume (pp. 293-97). 

The 16 papers in between, which expressly focus on particular sites or regions, are all 
substantive pieces. To take the papers in the order they come, we have Orsolya Heinrich- 
Tamäska on the functional evolution of new establishments in Pannonia and Moesia II; 
Martine Assénat and Antoine Pérez on the topography of Amida from the 3rd to 6th cen- 
turies; Emanuele Intagliata on ‘Palmyra and its Ramparts during the Tetrarchy’; Rizos and 
Mustafa Hamdi Sayar, on “Urban Dynamics in the Bosphorus Region during Late Antiquity’; 
James Crow on Theodosiopolis in Armenia; Martin Gussone and Dorothée Sack on Resafa 
in Syria; Sylvie Blétry on Franco-Syrian archaeology at Halabiya (Zenobia) in Syria before 
the Syrian Civil War; Elif Keser-Kayaalp and Nihat Erdogan on Dara/Anastasiopolis; Albrecht 
Berger on Mokisos in 6th-century Cappadocia; Marlia Mundell Mango on ‘Androna and 
the Late Antique Cities of Oriens’; Carolyn Snively on Golemo Gradište at Konjuh, in 
(North) Macedonia; Vujadin Ivanišević, on Cari¢in Grad (Justiniana Prima) in Serbia; 
Javier Martínez Jiménez on the water supply of Visigothic Eio (now El Tolmo de Minateda) 
and Reccopolis; Günder Varinlioglu on Bogsak Island in Turkey (ancient Isauria province); 
Georgios Deligiannakis and Vassileios Karabatsos on Palatia, on the island of Saria; and 
David Hill, Håkon Roland and Knut Ødegård on the topic of Kastro Apalirou on Naxos, 
a 7th-century foundation. 

No short review can do justice to the detail of this medley of papers. Readers will no 
doubt come to particular contributions based on their regional interests. Taken as a collec- 
tion, however, the volume highlights the variety of circumstances and characteristics of new 
foundations, drawing valuable attention to some aspects of urban life in late antiquity that 
have still received relatively little coverage. The roles of central government initiative, nota- 
bly in fortification and wider frontier defence; or community relocation; or religious 
change, whether through ecclesiastical ambition or the development of pilgrimage routes, 
are, for example, all part of the story. This is a welcome contribution to research. 


Virtual Centre for Late Antiquity, London Alexander Skinner 
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R. Rollinger, K. Ruffing and L. Thomas (eds.), Das Weltreich der Perser: Rezeption — Aneig- 
nung — Verargumentierung, Classica et Orientalia 23, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 


2019, viii+450 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11296-3 


The introduction (pp. 1-12) to this work is an excellent presentation of the essays and their 
main points, most of which are well written and well-documented in image and biblio- 
graphy. But it is the result of these inquiries which is cause for disappointment. Beginning 
with Boerm’s contribution (pp. 15-34) it becomes apparent that the image of the Achae- 
menids (and thus the Arsacids and Sasanians) is ‘praying to the beat’ of chains forged 
within the lifetimes of Herodotus and Ctesias (and their misinterpreters), only to be joined 
in recent decades by the disconcerting clash inspired by those stripping away close to 2500 
years of achievement, replacing it with an ever-bubbling fount of disease and disorder. 
Djurslev (pp. 35-51) offers a small corrective in his examination of the empire in early 
Christian writings, its authors eschewing ‘a monolithic interpretation of Persia’s demise’ 
(p. 35). These multiple strategies are summarised on p. 44; ‘no principal pattern’, selective 
arguments, authors ‘choosing the type of history that was to corroborate the overarching 
framework. Christians could incorporate the framework of transfer of empires, or refrain 
from doing so, if so desired.’ 

‘Persian art’, subject to multiple interpretations, is the subject of a number of examina- 
tions (pp. 65-186), of which I highlight two. Briant (pp. 67-80) discusses Charles Chipiez 
and George Perrot’s 1890 interpretations, lacking in the admiration for Egypt and Chaldea 
from which Persian art was a derivation. Artistic skill never took root in the Persians. Men of 
action, they had no time for the artistic jibber-jabber of the bazaar (pp. 76-77). But the two’s 
work is still extant, both a reference work and snapshot of past investigations. Gunter’s exam- 
ination (pp. 81-105) of two 20th-century exhibits of Persian art (London 1930, New York 
1940), which extended their scope beyond the Achaemenid, with a resulting favourable 
impact on the future study of Islamic-period art (pp. 81-82). However, the definition of 
‘Achaemenid art’ was rendered problematic by the aroma of questionably provenanced objects 
and the suspicion of illegalities (pp. 83-84, 87-91, 98-100). Thus Pope and Ackerman’s 
1938 Survey of Persian Art has left many ‘posers’ for later scholars’ investigations. 

In the case of how the wider world perceived Persia (pp. 187-277), I focus on Weber’s 
investigation (pp. 239-77) into ancient Persia in films of the 20th and 21st centuries. Sur- 
prisingly Cyrus is the Stummfilm ‘excitable boy’, while Xerxes, Esther’s boyfriend (p. 246), 
later husband, receives favourable treatment and a Telanovela role, in spite of supposed 
echoes of Farah Diba’s catch. The Persian Wars received a depiction paralleling the popular 
history of the times: the fight of the Greeks (Western Civilisation) against the decadent 
slavery of the East (the Soviet Union and the rest of the ‘Second World’). Every generation 
will see contemporary events echoes in such treatments (for example Xerxes in the comic 
book derived 300, cf. pp. 255-61). An examination of the visual evidence presents 
(pp. 268-71) indicates that for film studios ancient Persia would remain ‘the same as it ever 
was’. Thus the Stummfilm white horse of Cyrus (Abb. 1c) leave us wondering if, capable of 
speech, he sounded like the 1960s’ Mr. Ed; Xerxes (Abb. 9) bears a close resemblance to the 
1960s’ DC Comics villain Brainiac, shrinker of cities, wired, but green-toned; the Achaemenid 
nobles (Abb. 10) appear as unsuccessful applicants for roles in Monty Python and the Holy 
Grail. It is unfortunate that the Achaemenids, unlike their neighbours in India, possessed 
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no Vimana (ancient space-ships/flying saucers): their appearance would have only added 
to the accuracy. 

The image of Persia in cultural and intellectual history (pp. 279-438) helps to provide 
some context for the movie studio image of the empire. Hauser (pp. 281-304) outlines 
attempts in 18th- and 19th-century Germany to present a more balanced view of the 
Achaemenids, who had become a foil for the German fight for freedom (per Tacitus, 
pp. 285-86). Herder and Schlegel, thanks to recent language studies pointing to the ties 
between Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin and German, attempted more positive views 
(pp. 293-95). However the successful Greek fight still meant the securing of freedom and 
advancement. For Hegel, Persia was like the one-time German empire, assembled from a 
variety of states, each preserving their own ancestral customs (pp. 295-99). But the push 
for freedom remained unstoppable (cf Panaino pp. 379-401). Victory at Marathon meant 
the loss of a view favourable to the Persians. Müller's examination (pp. 305-23) of ancient 
Persia in modern Lexica demonstrates how new life was granted to old topoi, as so well- 
displayed in the movies. After Darius, ‘der Verfall beginnt’, Persia loses again. So, too, in 
Onken’s presentation (pp. 345-77) of the Achaemenids in German and Italian school 
books, in which the attention paid to antiquity has gradually diminished. Whether the 
popular perception of the Achaemenids can ever be rehabilitated seems doubtful until one 
is able to construct an image of Indo-European law, Indo-European tolerance and Indo- 
European progress to counterbalance those deserving magophonia. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


J. Rop, Greek Military Service in the Ancient Near East, 401-330 BCE, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge 2019, xxviii+265 pp., 7 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-1-108-49950-7 


Jeffrey Rop presents his first monograph with Greek Military Service in the Ancient Near 
East, 401-330 BCE. He developed the book from his 2013 Penn State dissertation. It is 
a valuable contribution to the military history of the eastern Mediterranean in the Late 
Classical period, extending and elaborating recent trends on Greek interactions with the 
powers of the Near East in significant, nuanced ways. R.’s work seeks to upend the ‘Greek 
Thesis’, which is the proposition that the Persian empire, its satrapies, Egypt and other 
Near Eastern powers made Greek mercenary forces central to their military endeavours 
because they recognised the battlefield superiority of Greek soldiers. R. has posed four main 
arguments: 1) that Greek generalship was not superior to Persian or Egyptian; 2) that Persian 
and Egyptian armies were not ‘particularly vulnerable’ to Greek infantry; 3) that the Greeks 
in Persian and Egyptian service were not really mercenaries but ‘political agents’ within a 
system of patronage and alliance between the Eastern states and the states of Greece; and 
4) that the prevalence of Greeks in Persian and Egyptian armies reflected those states’ influ- 
ence in Greece rather than the battlefield superiority of the Greek soldier. 

Comprising eight chapters and a short conclusion, R.’s work covers Greek service from 
the end of the Peloponnesian War (or really from Cyrus’ support for Lysander in the later 
phase of that war) to a denouement that extends as far as the death of Darius III. Chapter 2 
includes a detailed analysis of the Battle of Cunaxa that makes a good stand-alone to com- 
pare with other treatments of the battle. R. endorses the feigned retreat theory and suggests 
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the Greeks faced no heavy infantry on that wing. Chapters 3 and 4, on Cyrus’ relations 
with Greece and recruitment of the Ten Thousand and on Greek involvement in Persian 
Wars in the first half of the 4th century, respectively, are particularly strong and required 
reading for R.’s arguments revising aspects of the Greek thesis. Chapter 5 includes an inter- 
esting reconstruction of the chronology and history of Artabazus’ revolt, the ‘Mercenaries 
Decree’ and the campaigns of Chabrias and Pammenes. Chapter 6 covers the Persian con- 
quest of Egypt in 343 BC, a campaign wherein large numbers of Greeks served on both 
sides. R.’s decision to include the Macedonian invasion in Chapters 7 and 8 is appreciated, 
and his study of historiographic tropes in Macedonian-on-Greek fighting in Asia adds to 
the explanatory power of the arguments posed in earlier chapters. 

Rs first argument, about Greek generalship, is illuminating and effective. Greek and 
Graeco-Roman historiography followed consistently predictable tropes in descriptions of 
Greek leaders’ contributions to Eastern campaigns. Dynamic subordinates become heroes in 
narratives of victory, although either the significance or personal agency of their contribu- 
tions can often be cast in doubt upon close examination. Tragic advisers, in Rop’s reasoning, 
are even more likely to be artificial productions to aid the narrative: their advice serves to 
explore counterfactuals about military affairs while also heroising Greeks in the service of 
arrogant, hapless Persians and Egyptians. The consistency of these tropes is all the more 
convincing in comparison to the narrative of Alexander, where the tropes were repeatedly 
inverted (p. 188). 

The real heart of the ‘Greek Thesis’, however, is the battlefield supremacy of Greek 
infantry over their Near Eastern counterparts. The notion appeared in the early 4th century, 
most famously in Cyrus the Younger’s profession of Greek superiority early in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and the terror-inducing parade ground charge by the Ten Thousand at Tyriaeum 
(Anabasis 1. 2. 17-18, 1. 7. 3). The latter picture garnered centrepiece attention in Victor 
Hanson’s Carnage and Culture,' which alone helps illuminate the larger cultural context for 
R.’s work. The Greek Thesis has previously been deployed to support arguments for 
the superiority of the discipline, courage, culture and polities of “The West’. So, like Greek 
soldiers in Egyptian or Persian service, historians are also political agents. 

So just how does the Greek Thesis fare under R.’s critique? R. lands a number of key 
arguments. Many Greeks in Near Eastern forces had predominantly maritime roles, and 
seem to have been valued similarly for their contributions to both naval and land opera- 
tions (p. 232). Because of their naval roles, many Greek hoplites were marines, and more 
lightly equipped than conventional heavy hoplites (p. 164). That does not even include the 
large numbers of peltasts and rower auxiliaries in most Greek forces. Eventually, however, 
many of the arguments eventually call for special pleading: R. can brush off the testimonies 
of Greek superiority (Plutarch Timon 30. 5 goes unmentioned) and accounts of Greek 
victories (like Pammenes’), but struggles to adduce contrary evidence. 

The third major argument is R.’s critique of the Greek soldier in the Near East as 
‘mercenary’. R. charges that identifying Greeks in Persian and Egyptian service in the 
4th century as mercenaries is ‘anachronistic, inaccurate, and most importantly, obscures 
some of the strongest evidence for foreign political influence in Greece’ (p. 19). The nature 


! V.D. Hanson, Carnage and Culture: Landmark Battles in the Rise of Western Power (New York 
2001). 
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of Greek service in foreign armies is an important question, and R. examines it as ‘a funda- 
mentally political rather than mercenary activity’ (p. 21). Aristocratic networks (patronage 
and guest friendships, or xenia) and political alignments hold explanatory power for why 
a particular Greek state sent detachments or generals to particular satraps or rulers. Many 
of the Greeks in paid service in Near Eastern armies came in contingents levied by Greek 
states or by Greek representatives of Near Eastern rulers in fulfilment of their own political 
obligations or pursuit of their political objectives. R.’s argument pushes the envelope, how- 
ever, when he applies the same principles to the rank-and-file, whom he suggests were 
raised from patron-client systems and ‘shared many of the same views and loyalties as their 
generals’ (p. 21). Isocrates was undoubtedly exaggerating for effect when he characterised 
mercenaries as ‘vagabonds, deserters and ruffians’ (On the Peace 44), but the reader will 
have to judge between the stark alternatives of R.’s interpretation and nearly all the ancient 
evidence. 

Finally, why did Near Eastern armies want to hire numerous bodies of Greeks? Were 
they war-winners who commanded top dollar? Or was their employment evidence of Near 
Eastern influence and agency in Greek affairs? Many Greeks seem to have happily cam- 
paigned for sustenance wages and occasional plunder, while aristocratic networks and 
political blocs vigorously mobilised these Greeks to support their various projects in the 
Late Classical Near East. R. argues effectively that Greeks were frequent components of 
period Near Eastern armies because of political influences and exchanges as well as — and 
perhaps even more than — their martial value. The scale of Near Eastern influence in Greece 
is a significant argument, but could also undermine R.’s argument that the threat of Greek 
arms against Near Eastern states was illusory. So what of the Greek Thesis? Whether the 
Greeks were the best at very specific battlefield roles may be unclear, but many were good 
soldiers, could perform flexible roles, and large numbers were eager to serve. Does that 
observation validate Western superiority? Not hardly. In that regard, R.’s mission is accom- 
plished. Whether his more revisionist positions will take hold in the historiography remains 
to be seen, but any reader should find it an engaging argument and enjoyable read. 


Air Command and Staff College, Montgomery, AL Paul Johstono 


G. Schattner, D. Vieweger and D. Wigg-Wolf (eds.), Kontinuität und Diskontinutät, Prozesse 
der Romanisierungmus: Fallstudien zwischen Iberischer Halbinsel und Vorderem Orient, 
Ergebnisse der gemeinsamen Treffen der Arbeitsgruppen „Kontinuität und Diskonti- 
nuität: Lokale Traditionen und römische Herrschaft im Wandel“ und „Geld eint, 
Geld trennt“ [2013-2017], ForschungsCluster 6: „Connecting Cultures“. Formen, Wege 
und Räume, kultureller Interaktion, Menschen-Kulturen-Traditionen. Studien aus den 
Forschungsclustern des Deutschen Archäolgischen Instituts 15 [MKT 15,1], Verlag 
Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2019, xiii+206 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3- 
86757-397-9/ISSN 2193-5300 


The book is the result of the common efforts of two research teams (‘Geld eint, Geld 
trennt’ and ‘Kontinuität und Diskontinuität: Lokale Traditionen und römische Herrschaft 
im Wandel’) under research Cluster 6 of the German Archaeological Institute. The choice 
was made to subsume the thematic and methodological variety of the authors’ pursuits 
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under the common theoretical framework offered by Hervé Inglebert in the Histoire de la 
civilisation romaine (Paris 2005) that he edited and largely authored. The processes leading 
to Romanisation as defined by Inglebert are referenced, critically discussed and illustrated 
throughout this volume. 

The 12 contributions are bracketed by introductory and concluding chapters. The 
introduction briefly enumerates the main models and the many problems of defining and 
interpreting the issue of Romanisation in modern research. It then sums up and discusses 
Inglebert’s “Le processus de romanisation’ with its three stages: the impact of the Roman 
empire (establishment of the pax Romana, Roman law and fiscal systems, integration of 
local elites), diffusion through cultural interactions (cults and festivals, Roman-style build- 
ings and building techniques, use of Latin) and the imitation of Rome (Imperial cult, spread 
of Roman citizenship and onomastics, urban life-style). The conclusion summarises the 
individual contributions in the light of Inglebert’s three stages of Romanisation, exemplify- 
ing the way in which the papers illustrate, nuance or modify the theoretical framework, 
underlining the necessity to examine each of the three stages according to specific context 
and suggesting a twofold approach towards defining Roman-ness: static (concerning mili- 
tary, administrative and juridical processes) and dynamic (concerning exchanges in the fields 
of fashions, techniques, products, habits, etc.) 

The authors’ approaches, handling, as they are, different topics on different geographical 
areas (Spain, Asia Minor and Judaea, with a lone contribution on Egypt), with different 
methods and under two different research projects, vary widely. So do the individual 
authors’ interaction with Inglebert’s theoretical framework, which is luckily flexible enough 
to accommodate all topics, including numismatics, to which Inglebert rarely referred, but 
which is the subject of a full quarter of these papers. Some of the authors critically engage 
with Inglebert’s three stages and check their results against them, while others prefer to let 
the results of their research speak for themselves. 

David Wigg-Wolf applies Inglebert’s three Romanisation processes to coinage, leading 
to a discussion of the impact of the establishment of Roman power on coinage, of local 
reactions to Roman coinage in the east and west of the empire, and on instances of self- 
Romanisation, visible in metrology and iconography. 

Philipp Kobusch shows that both Hispanic cities of Cordoba and Carmona used Roman 
forms in burying their dead, but Carmona reveals more balance between Roman imperial 
identity and local traditions. In number of inscriptions, place of exposure, information con- 
cerning career and family or indication of social or legal status, Córdoba displays general 
competitiveness through its funerary monuments, while in Carmona even the most spec- 
tacular monuments comply with local traditions: social stratification was not displayed 
through this means. 

Thomas Schattner examines, for north-western Spain, the combination between figura- 
tive monuments and the novelty of writing, occurring first on public, later on funerary 
monuments. The number of monuments including both representations and writing 
remains small, which speaks for the persistence of traditional concepts. 

Andreas Gutsfeld and Stefan Lehmann discuss the evolution of honorific monuments on 
Samos in the early period of Roman rule, before and after the hiatus caused by Mithradates VI 
of Pontus. Initially there were few such monuments; later, when more Romans started to 
come, there was an unusually large number of honorific monuments (with a general Greek 
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aspect, but with statues in Roman-style iconography) and some success in acguiring Roman 
patrons, although the status of a civitas libera was regained only under Augustus. 

Katharina Martin examines the coinage with the representation of dexiosis, the hand- 
shake, in Roman Asia Minor. In cities such as Amorion, Prymnessos, Laodikeia on Lykos 
and Sagalassos, Roman influence is visible in the choices for the obverse and the reverse of 
the coins, which usually show Roman and local themes respectively; the occurrence of 
Roman themes on both sides of a coin speaks for an advanced degree of self-Romanisation. 
Such underlining of loyalty towards Rome was undertaken not so much for the sake of far- 
away Roman eyes than as a step in the jostling for position within the provincial hierarchy 
of communities. 

George Watson discusses instances of collaboration between cities, such as monuments 
of one city on the coins of another (the Temple of Artemis Pergaia on cistophori), or cities 
accepting the circulation of another’s coins and jointly controlling the monetary flux (Side 
and Perge). The use of the same obverse dies in several cities is interpreted not as the work 
of itinerant workshops, but as the result of the intervention of polis authorities. Sharing dies 
was not due to Roman influence, but to cultural differences that preceded the coming of 
Rome. 

Dieter Vieweger gives an overview of the establishment and consolidation of Roman 
rule in Judaea, referring to the internal conflicts among Jews and the role of Messianic 
movements in Jewish resistance against Roman rule. 

Katja Soennecken examines the evolution of Jewish apocalyptic from its beginnings in 
the 4th century BC to the revolt of Bar-Kochba, showing that its influence on certain 
groups of Jewish society helped to render their acceptance of and participation in Roman 
life impossible. 

Achim Lichtenberger discusses two categories of coins struck by Herod and concludes 
that none of the representations on them (not even the eagle) can safely be ascribed to 
Roman influence or a wish of the king to reference Rome, but belong to the tradition of 
royal coin minting in the southern Levant. Thus, Herod took over elements of Roman 
material culture, but not as a sign of subordination, but as part of royal self-presentation. 

Dieter Vieweger concentrated on the failed Romanisation in Judaea. He confronts 
Josephus’ statements on the Roman-Jewish War with the archaeological evidence for the 
campaign, the sieges and the collective suicides at Masada, Jotapata and Gamla and finds 
him often wanting, but also highlights Josephus’ efforts, while in Rome, on behalf of his 
people. 

Jutta Häser examines the second longest aqueduct of the empire, the Qanat Far’un, con- 
necting several cities in Syria and Jordan. After presenting the political context and the 
cities it links, she examines the consequences of its construction, its contribution to regional 
development, the part played by the local population and the involvement of Roman 
authorities. She concludes that in this urban context, achievements of Roman civilisation 
were taken over and integrated into the culture of a Semitic population partly penetrated 
by Greek culture. 

Andreas Effland discusses the cult of Osiris at Abydos and the effects of the coming of 
Rome. The interruption of the Egyptian royal line led to a crisis of the traditional cult at 
Abydos, which was replaced by an oracular cult of Sarapis; the latter had the advantage of 
not being cosmologically connected with the Pharaoh. 
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Overall, while the choice of a pre-ordained theoretical framework prevents the volume 
from moving the discussion of the nature of Romanisation much forward, it provides new, 
solid and nuanced insights into some of its facets. 


Babes-Bolyai University, Cluj-Napoca Ligia Ruscu 


S. Schierup (ed.), with the assistance of S. Hoffmann, Documenting Ancient Rhodes; 
Archaeological Expeditions and Rhodian Antiquities, Acts of the International Collo- 
quium held at the National Museum of Denmark in Copenhagen, February 16-17, 
2017, Gösta Enbom Monographs 6, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2019, 332 pp., 
colour illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-87-7124-987-3/ISSN 1904-6219 


Der vorliegende Sammelband enthält die 18 Beiträge des gleichnamigen Kolloquiums, das 
sich mit der frühen Erforschung von Rhodos beschäftigte. Nach einem Vorwort von Rane 
Willerslev und der Einführung von Stine Schierup setzt sich Lone Wriedt Sorensen mit dem 
Koloss von Rhodos und insbesondere damit auseinander, wie dessen im 14. Jh. geprägtes 
Standmotiv seit dem 18. Jh. in vor allem politischen Karikaturen Verwendung fand. 

Nathan Badoud geht auf die frühen Forschungsreisenden (14.-19. Jh.) auf Rhodos ein, 
denen nicht nur erste Berichte über antike Funde und Befunde, sondern auch die Aufnahme 
zahlreicher Inschriften zu verdanken sind. Die wenigen frühen topographischen Studien 
brachten Karten hervor, die für lange Zeit grundlegend und von Bedeutung für weitere 
Forschungen bleiben sollten. Auch wenn insbesondere den Reisenden William Hamilton 
und besonders Johan Hedenborg die Entdeckung vieler Heiligtümer auf Rhodos zu ver- 
danken ist, blieben doch die Inschriften ein Schwerpunkt früher Forschungsreisender. 

John Lund beschäftigt sich mit dänischen Besuchern auf Rhodos vor der Zeit der Carls- 
berg Expedition (1902-1914). Der Überblick reicht von den Anfängen im Jahr 1088 mit 
Pilgern, die auf dem Weg ins oder aus dem Heiligen Land auf Rhodos Station machten, bis 
zu der im 18. Jh. auf Rhodos Halt machenden dänischen Arabien Expedition (1761-1767). 
Reiseberichte über ihre Aufenthalte in Rhodos und Umgebung sowie Zeichnungen geben als 
Zeitzeugnisse, wie auch der knapp hundert Jahre später von der Pastorenfrau Christiane 
Lüth verfasste Bericht, ein lebendiges Bild von den Lebensbedingungen auf der Insel. 

Alexandra Villing gibt eine Einführung in die Sammlung archäologischer Objekte von 
Rhodos im British Museum, in deren Geschichte und den Stand ihrer Erforschung. Dabei 
betont sie das Desiderat einer systematischen Publikation oder Analyse des Corpus als 
Ganzes, unter Einbindung diverser Sammlungen von Archivdokumenten. 

Nicholas Salmon widmet sich in seinem Beitrag der Fundzuweisung zu den von Alfred 
Biliotti und Auguste Salzmann in der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts in Kamiros ausgegrabenen 
archäologischen Kontexten, deren Rekonstruktion Teil seines Dissertationsvorhabens war. 
Er gibt die Hintergrundgeschichte der Ausgrabungen kurz wieder und umreißt die ihm zur 
Verfügung stehenden Quellen sowie seine Vorgehensweise bei der Zuweisung der Objekte 
zum archäologischen Kontext. 


! Der daran teilnehmende Landvermesser Carsten Niebuhr und der Philologe Frederik Christian 
von Haven kamen schon damals zu dem Schluss, dass der Koloss — entgegen der auch heute noch 
vertretenen Meinung — nicht über der Hafeneinfahrt gestanden haben kann. 
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Rosemary Jeffreys behandelt in ihrem Beitrag ein Konvolut vergoldeter Kupferblätter 
eines Myrtenkranzes, die von Biliotti und Salzmann auf Rhodos gefunden wurden. Ihr war 
es anhand von Materialien aus dem Archiv der beiden Ausgräber nicht nur möglich, den 
Fundort der Blätter (Kamiros) und den Zeitpunkt der Erwerbung durch das British 
Museum (im Jahr 1860?) festzumachen, sondern auch, durch Vergleich mit anderen anti- 
ken Kränzen im Archäologischen Museum von Rhodos, die der Kranzfragmente in das 
4. Jhs. v. Chr. zu datieren. 

Anne Coulié zeigt anhand zweier Anhänger aus Kamiros im Louvre, wie bahnbrechend 
es von A. Salzmann war, nicht nur die Funde, sondern — ungewöhnlich für seine Zeit — 
auch deren Fundkontexte zu publizieren. Dadurch konnte er in diesem Fall einen Beitrag 
zur Erforschung der rhodischen Grabkultur leisten. 

Christian Mazet betrachtet die Geschichte der Entdeckung und Verteilung rhodischer 
orientalisierender Schmuckstücke auf europäische Sammlungen und Museen des 19. Jhs. 
Dabei geht er auch auf die teilweise damit verbundenen Probleme bezüglich der Herkunfts- 
bestimmung ein und wie Archivmaterialien zu deren Lösung beitragen können. 

Andrea Di Rosa hält Rückschau auf den Werdegang von Gian Giacomo Porro und 
dessen Forschungstätigkeit auf Rhodos. Insbesondere geht er auf dessen Survey und seine 
Testgrabungen im Gebiet von Kamiros sowie auf die von Porro nach Italien übersandte 
Sammlung rhodischer Amphorenstempeln ein. 

Vassiliki Patsiada liefert eine kritische Betrachtung der archäologischen Forschungen des 
19. und 20. Jhs. in der antiken Stadt Kamiros. Anhand dieser und neuer Erkenntnisse 
durch jüngste Arbeiten dort, wirft sie Fragen und Desiderata an künftige Forschungen in 
Kamiros auf. 

Bodil Bundgaard Rasmussen beleuchtet in ihrem Beitrag den Werdegang und das Leben 
der Malerin Helvig Kinch, geborene Amsinck. Diese nahm an der dänischen Rhodos Expe- 
dition (1902-1914) teil, bei der sie ihren späteren Ehemann, Karl Frederik Kinch, kennen- 
lernte, mit dem sie in Lindos und Vroulia arbeitete. Unterstützte sie zunächst die beteilig- 
ten Architekten und Landvermesser bei ihrer Arbeit, sollte Kinch sich insbesondere durch 
ihre Fundzeichnungen für die Vroulia-Publikation einen Namen in der Archäologie 
machen; daneben hatte sie zudem eine erfolgreiche Karriere als Künstlerin in der dänischen 
Kunstgemeinschaft. 

Eriphyle Kaninia folgt in ihrem Beitrag den Fußspuren Karl Frederik Kinchs, in dem 
sie über ein zwischen 2011 und 2015 erfolgtes Restaurierungsprojekt in der archaischen 
Siedlung Vroulia berichtet. Zunächst gibt sie einen Überblick über die Forschungs- 
geschichte Vroulias sowie zum Verbleib von dort gemachten Funden. Im Anschluss geht sie 
auf einzelne Befunde (Kapelle, Gebäudereihe I, Turm und Heiligtum) und die an ihnen 
vorgenommenen Restaurierungsarbeiten sowie die touristische Erschließung der Stätte ein. 
Zuletzt nennt sie einige Desiderata zukünftiger Forschungen. 

Mit der rhodischen Sammlung der Universität Lund beschäftigen sich die Beiträge von 
Kristian Göransson und Giorgos Bourogiannis. So gibt Göransson eine Einführung in die 
Sammlung, wobei er zu dem Schluss kommt, dass die Sammlungsobjekte, zu deren Herkunft 
es nur ungenaue Informationen gibt, als Studiensammlung gut geeignet sind. Bourogiannis 


? Die Transkription der entsprechenden Korrespondenz gibt Jeffreys am Ende ihres Beitrags 
wieder. 
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dagegen betrachtet neun in spätgeometrische bis früharchaische Zeit datierte Vasen der 
Sammlung. Sein Katalog enthält neben allgemeinen Angaben, wie Datierung, Herkunft, 
Größe etc. bei einigen eine bisweilen ausführliche Erläuterung (allgemeiner Art oder zum 
Stil und zur Typologie). An den Vasen zeigt er den Einfluss zypriotischer und phönizischer 
Vorbilder auf die rhodische Keramikproduktion des 7. Jhs. v. Chr. 

Geschenkte und erworbene Funde von Chalki und Rhodos im Archäologischen 
Nationalmuseum von Florenz behandeln die Beiträge von Mario lozzo und Maria Chiara 
Monaco. lozzo stellt eine Gruppe von Funden vor, die — wie anhand von Archivmaterial 
nun ermittelt werden konnte — aus den Nekropolen von Xipei und Adramassos auf Chalki 
stammen. Die Präsentation der Funde — die Verbindungen Chalkis zu Rhodos, Athen und 
Knidos aufzeigen — ist geschickt in einen geschichtlichen Abriss der Insel eingebunden. 
Bei Monaco steht dagegen mehr der Erwerb von Objekten von Rhodos im 19./20. Jh. im 
Vordergrund, der insbesondere auf Luigi Adriano Milani und dessen Verbindung zu Elias 
Arapides basiert. 

Matteo D’Acunto beschäftigt sich mit den italienischen Ausgrabungen in der geometri- 
schen Nekropole von lalysos. Anhand ausgewählter Grabbeigaben erarbeitete D’Acunto 
eine neue relative und absolute Chronologie der protogeometrischen und geometrischen 
Keramik von Rhodos. 

Dem Heiligtum der Athena Lindia widmet sich der Beitrag von Angeliki Giannikouri, 
Vasiliki Eleftheriou und Maria Pikoula. Sie gehen auf die Geschichte des Heiligtums von 
der Antike bis ins 19. Jh. und der Wiederentdeckung der antiken Ruinen im beginnenden 
20. Jh. ein, der Schwerpunkt liegt jedoch auf den in den 1930er Jahren und wiederum von 
2000-2005 durchgeführten Restaurierungsarbeiten. 

Das reich bebilderte und mit einer ausführlichen Bibliographie versehene Buch präsen- 
tiert einen vielfältigen Blick auf die archäologischen Forschungen auf Rhodos, wobei eine 
Verknüpfung von den frühesten mit den jüngsten Arbeiten erfolgt. Unterstützt wird dies 
durch zahlreiche Auszüge aus Archivmaterialien, die Einblick in das Leben auf Rhodos und 
die gesellschaftlichen Verhältnisse der damaligen zeit geben. 


Münnerstadt, Deutschland Matthias Nöth 


G.-P. Schietinger (ed.), Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus. Ausnahmekarrierist, Netzwerker und Macht- 
stratege, Beiträge der Heidelberger Pompeius-Tagung am 24. September 2014, Pharos 
— Studien zur griechisch-römischen Antike 43, Verlag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2019, 
xix+229 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-86757-271-2/ISSN 1435-6457 


This collection comprises an introduction by the editor and six substantial papers. In this 
short review I can give only a brief overview of its contents. 

In the introduction (pp. ix-xix) George-Philipp Schietinger emphasises that, unlike 
Marius and Sulla, Pompey achieved dominance by bloodless means. He was never a true 
popularis and, again unlike Marius and Sulla, can be seen as foreshadowing the empire. 

Hartmut Blum (‘Pompeius: Die Niederlage, die aller Berechnung widersprach’, pp. 1-28) 
passes the whole of Pompey’s career under review, arguing he was a more skilled politician 
than we are often led to believe. The theme of dominance by gentler methods than Marius 
and Sulla recurs here. It may be Blum overestimates his skill especially on his return from 
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the Mithridatic Wars. What Blum does bring out clearly though is that Pompey’s eventual 
defeat surely was contrary to all expectations. 

Three issues dominate the discussion in Krešimir Matijevid’s ‘Der erste Consulat des 
Pompeius Magnus 70 v. Chr.’ (pp. 29-60). First of all, the role of the army in the events 
of 71-70 BC. Then, Pompey’s relations with the senate are discussed and finally Pompey’s 
attitude to the Sullan system. One of the most interesting features of these discussion is 
what meaning, if any, the term Sullanus had now. 

Schietinger (‘Die vereitelte Diktatur. Anmerkungen zu Pompeius’ Rückkehr aus dem 
Osten 62 v. Chr.’, pp. 61-91) emphasises that Pompey’s imminent return from the East 
presented a problem: how he was to be accommodated on the Roman political scene. The 
conspiracy of Catiline might have allowed him to play the saviour of Rome but that oppor- 
tunity was lost. Metellus Nepos manoeuvred on his behalf but ultimately failed and opposi- 
tion in the senate to granting any kind of special office was too strong so that the desire 
for a dictatorship, for which Schietinger cites Plutarch Pompey 43 as an authority, was 
ultimately thwarted and it was not until 52 BC that Pompey became sole consul. 

Christian Rollinger’s ‘Die kleinen Freunde des großen Pompeius. Amicitiae und Gefolge 
in der Späten Republik’ (pp. 93-137) is essentially a prosopographical study commencing 
with discussions of amicitiae and clientelae. Again here we detect a threefold division. 
Pompey's relations with his /egati to whom he was loyal and found useful as tribunes are 
scrutinised. Then the help given to friends in the courts is considered and it is noted he was 
not always successful or simply left people in the lurch. Finally, the evidence of Cicero’s 
correspondence is considered. A successful warrior, he was not invariably useful to his 
friends. 

Nils Steffensen presents ‘Pompeius und das Principat. Velleius Paterculus’ Deutung des 
politischen Systemwandels in Rom’ (pp. 139-77). Velleius, like so many other Roman 
historians, is preoccupied with the decadence of the republic and longs for stability in his 
own time. Pompey is marked out by his ambition, his preoccupation with his dignitas and 
his failure to accept anyone as his equal. Velleius sees all this as a danger to the state. In 
contrast, Tiberius although an eminens princeps, also stands for aequalitas civilis. Tiberius, 
truly, marks the transition from republic to empire. 

In Hilmar Klinkott’s ‘Pompeius und seine ‚Architektur der Macht” (pp. 179-207) we 
are given a detailed description of Pompey’s building programme, most notably his famous 
theatre. The Hellenistic influence is stressed. Overall a political statement is detected. The 
political will of the great individual is being identified with the interests of the state. From 
the time of his return from the East in 62 BC. Pompey, with his building had begun to 
exercise much control. 

It will immediately be obvious that the one aspect of Pompey’s career not covered 
here is his generalship. The papers are devoted to his political career and the second part 
of the title (Ausnahmekarrierist, Netzwerker und Machtstratege) adequately sums up the 
preoccupations of the authors. The ample biography accompanying each paper together 
with Schietinger's survey (pp. 1-6) of previous scholarship fit what I would say could not 
be unfairly described as a work revision. The authors aim to provide a better understanding 
of Pompey’s place in public life than heretofore although they may occasionally exaggerate 
his importance — after all, this allegedly skilled politician needed Varro to prepare for him 
a booklet on senatorial procedure (pp. 11, 187). 
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But whatever reservations one may have on some points, it can be said that all of the 
papers are detailed and carefully argued and future work on Pompey and his age will need 
to take account of them. 


University of Kent Arthur Keaveney 


C. Schliephake, On Alexander’s Tracks: Exploring Geographies, Memories, and Cultural 
Identities along the North-West Frontier of British India in the Nineteenth Century, 
Oriens et Occidens 30, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2019, 311 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-12400-3 


Christopher Schliephake, in work which is an excellent complement to Pierre Briant’s exam- 
ination of the memory of Alexander, details the manner in which the deeds of Alexander 
along the future north-west frontier of British India so attracted the attention of a portion 
of the British public as to make of Alexander a ‘foundational hero’ of empire (p. 275), a 
figure both trans-historical and transcultural (p. 280). This is done in a six-chapter book 
which indicates how people were compelled to bring ‘classical writings in accord with one’s 
perceptions and experiences’ (p. 29). The memory of the past was shape-shifting, the British 
travel literature containing traces (and the influence) of memories existing in those locations 
to which the travellers went.! 

The introductory chapter (pp. 11—45) and the retrospective Epilogue (pp. 272-81) pro- 
vide a summary of contents, the introduction well documented with references to present 
treatments of the overall topic. The second chapter (pp. 46—98), like the book, well-armed 
with subtitles, recounts exploration at a time when Napoleon's success in Egypt created the 
fear that the French, with a Russian alliance, would flood the British possessions: mapping, 
travel accounts and geo-strategic schemes assumed importance. Rennel (pp. 51-62), relying 
primarily on Arrian (Nearchus not mentioned), surveyed the Ganges and regions adjacent to 
the Himalayas — no unified Indian state existed in modern times. Robertson placed empha- 
sis on the constructive aspects of Alexander, de-emphasising the moralising arguments found 
among the ancients. He paralleled antiquity with the British empire, warned against over- 
stretching imperial ambitions, and called (p. 65) for the indigenous culture to be respected. 
A counterpoint was David Hopkins (pp. 73-75), who wrote on the dangers to British India, 
posed principally by the French. Elphinstone, whose ideas on consolidating rule were oft at 
variance with Calcutta, arranged a defensive alliance with the ruler of Afghanistan. He val- 
ued Indian culture overall, and emphasised that in Afghanistan local traditions made Alex- 
ander a ‘foundational hero’ (p. 89). Accounts of Central Asian history referred to Alexan- 
der's journeys while at the same time expressing concern over Russian influence. One such 
example is Moorcroft (pp. 93-99), although his reliance on local informants results in an 
account complemented by their data (including claims to ‘Macedonian’ descent). 

In the third chapter (pp. 99-152) are the ‘Ripping Yarns’, a flippant characterisation 
not meeting with the approval of S. (or others) who believed (p. 21) ‘classics and the memory 
of antiquity became implicated in the project of colonization and imperialist ideology’ 


! On the idea of ‘cultural brokers’, see M. von Brescius, ‘Cultural Brokers: Nain Singh und das 
Innenleben der Schlagintweit-Expedition in Asien, 1854-1858’. Jahrbuch für Europäische Übersee- 
geschichte 17 (2017), 75-119. 
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(pp. 103-10). Alexander Burnes (1805-1841) had warned officials of the potential dangers 
of his mission to Afghanistan (p. 112), but the places he visited (p. 119) turned into time 
capsules, Alexander a constant source of inspiration. Josiah Harlan (pp. 129-44), no friend 
of Burnes, believed the British were noted for their disregard and ignorance of local customs. 
‘Harlan took the Macedonian not as a model on which British rule was formed, but rather 
as a contrasting foil that highlighted all those aspects that were wrong with Anglocentric 
imperialism’ (p. 139, cf. p. 100 on Kipling). Harlan, who possessed political power in a 
limited region, emphasised the parallels between Alexander’s and his own political and mili- 
tary deeds. Finally, a discussion of Kipling’s short story (pp. 144-52) — not based on any 
figure above, but similar because such deeds were widely known. 

Chapter 4 (pp. 153-215) on colonial archaeology indicates its beginnings as highly indi- 
vidualised efforts (pp. 158-64). The work of Masson (pp. 165-81), reconsidered beginning 
in the 1990s, displays moderation in his treatment of Alexander, emphasising both material 
traces and source material. Although he equates the civilising and urbanising mission of 
Alexander with the British, he distances himself from plans promising to treat locals as 
‘infants’. Cunningham (pp. 181-93), best known for his archaeological surveys of India, 
worked initially under the auspices of Prinsep, becoming the primary authority on Indian 
Buddhist archaeology. He relied heavily on Chinese sources and took pains to treat all mate- 
rial equally. Aurel Stein (pp. 193-208) conducted his examinations in a ‘transcultural 
sphere’, anticipating the questioning of Eurocentric approaches, but also saw traces of Alex- 
ander which could not be verified (p. 208). It was the job of the Raj (p. 202 and 202, 
n.174) ‘to restore peace and steadily reviving prosperity...’. Alexander continued to remain 
a point of reference for the construction of chronologies (pp. 208-15). After the 1857 dis- 
order, archaeology ‘was integrated into programs of political and cultural control’ - S. fails 
to provide specifics. The challenge at the time required more than debates over ownership. 

Chapter 5 (pp. 216-71) indicates how British officers and Alexander shared characteris- 
tics, the latter being viewed as a model. But Napier was quick to place blame for Alexander’s 
setbacks on civilians and on ‘military men invested with civil powers — politicals...’ (p. 235). 
The question of Kafir origins attracted British thought: so long as imperial ideologies 
and politics were not challenged, the tribesmen could be assigned the status of ‘honorary 
Macedonians’. Alexander (pp. 251-66) became a hero of conquest, commerce, discovery 
and the progress of knowledge. The Epilogue offers a summation of the chapters after intro- 
ducing the appearance of Michael Wood, whose documentary offered more than the stand- 
ard Western version of the king. 

But Alexander (cf Suda s.v. Basileia) did not offer the best exemplar of administrative 
stability. A look at Virgil Aeneid 6. 847-853 reveals that many of the travellers who attempted 
to trace the motion of that one sidus also breathed life by their writing (S. included) into 
the peoples and places they described. But, 


tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(bae tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos 


How did these travellers and writers make these their arts? Was there nothing in the subcon- 
tinent to guide them in the plucking out of thorns? That remains for another investigation. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 
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T. Schulz, Die römischen Tempel im Heraion von Samos. Yl: Der Peripteros und der Naiskos, 
Samos 29, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Dr Ludwig Reichert Verlag, Wiesbaden 
2019, xi+87 pp., illustrations, 32 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-95490-415-0 


This is the second volume of Thekla Schulz’s study of the Roman temples which were built 
in front of the far larger earlier temples of Hera at Samos. The Peripteros was placed exactly 
in front and on the same alignment, directly facing the Great Altar: the Naiskos was situ- 
ated to the north of the Peripteros, in perfect alignment, not only in parallel to its neigh- 
bour, but also with its front and rear walls aligned with the cross walls of the Peripteros. 

The Peripteros was excavated by E. Buschor in 1924. It was studied by H. Schleif in 
1933. Later reports dated it in Early Roman Imperial-Augustan times. H. Walter argued 
that it contained the original wooden image of Hera, while the 6th-century image was 
placed in the adjoining Naiskos. Thus, at measurements of only 19 m wide and 20.40 m 
deep the Peripteros serves as a replacement for its enormous predecessor. 

In this study S. publishes all the identifiable elements from the Peripteros. These include 
marble blocks from its cella wall and elements of the surrounding marble colonnade, Doric 
columns and capitals but with Ionic style bases. Across the back was a row of five columns, 
along the flanks there were six. A peculiarity, however, was that for the facade colonnade 
the central column was omitted, leaving an exceptionally wide intercolumnar spacing, cen- 
tre of column to centre of column of 9.24 m, that is more than twice the normal column 
spacing of the Parthenon, which of course is a much larger building overall. This in turn 
suggests that the central spacing may not have been covered by a single marble architrave 
beam. In his 1933 study Schleif came up with four possibilities for the façade entablature, 
a continuing horizontal architrave with frieze and cornice with beams of abnormal and 
probably unsupportable length; an arch (i.e. a Syrian arch) over the centre intercolumnia- 
tion; and two reset roofs with the central span in front of the door with either a ridged or 
hip roof. None of these looks really plausible — the continuous beam is unsupportable, the 
arch would be too wide and exert too much outward pressure, the reset roofs rather mean- 
ingless. S. observes that there are no dowel holes in the top of any of the Doric capitals and 
therefore solves the problem by restoring a wooden entablature for the whole of the 
Peripteros’s colonnade. 

The Naiskos consists of a simple cella with porch, 6.20 m front to back by 4.04 m wide, 
with the interior measuring 3.46 m by 3.02 m. There was no need for columns to the 
porch. The walls were built from alternating tall and narrow courses. The doorway was 
decorated with consoles supporting a moulded crown. Nothing survives above this level, no 
form of crowning to the walls. As a result Schleif suggested that it was unroofed and served 
as an enclosure for the sacred Lygos tree. S., arguing that it contained the later (6th cen- 
tury) image of Hera suggests that, like the Peripteros, the place of a stone entablature was 
taken by a wooden beam. Carvings on the walls demonstrate that it later served a Christian 
purpose, before both it and the Peripteros were demolished, still in the early Christian 
period, to make way for a basilical church. 

These two Roman buildings, from their positioning and arrangement, are clearly part of 
a single building project. The area round them in front of the altar was carefully paved and 
their levels related to that paving so that they were placed at a level with only a single step 
above it. All this is part of a concerted plan, to achieve a rehabilitation of the Sanctuary of 
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Hera in the Early Imperial period. S. points in this connection to Augustus (still Octavian) 
staying at Samos for his winter quarters in 31 BC, after the battle of Actium, and to a 
return visit in the winter of 20/19 BC. The provision of proper buildings, albeit of a rela- 
tively small scale, for the now venerable and traditional cult images of Hera thus appears as 
an expression of Augustus’ favour and gratitude. 

This is an excellent account, along with the earlier volume by S. devoted to the two 
other Roman temples in the Heraion, of the Peripteros and the Naiskos and their part in 
the continuing worship of Hera in her great Samian sanctuary. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


H. Schunk, Arrians Indike: Eine Untersuchung der Darstellungstechnik, Philippika 135, 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2019, viiii+316 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11282-6/ 
ISSN 1613-5628 


Henning Schunk successfully argues that Arrian’s Indike, conceived at the same time as the 
Anabasis and later written in Ionic dialect, is Arrian’s own composition, more than an 
object to be shredded to fill fragment collections (cf pp. 3-9, 241-46). Twice Arrian points 
to the work's planned composition (Anabasis 5. 5. 1, 6. 28. 6, of p. 51), itself dependent 
upon divine will (pp. 22-24). The programme of the work is sketched: India as a land 
(Indike 1-17), the voyage of Nearchus (beginning at /ndike 18. 1). One can imagine both 
Arrian's works about Alexander's deeds as a series of hypertexts directing the reader between 
both, illustrating the shift in emphasis in the treatments of the same events (pp. 30, 34—48). 

As in the Anabasis autopsia and pistis form the basis for Arrian's selection of sources 
(cf. Anabasis 5. 5. 1): Nearchus, Megasthenes, Eratosthenes. Alexander himself was never 
east of the Hyphasis; Megasthenes was at least around the Ganges, but Eratosthenes excels 
in pistis (cf the importance of the discussion of rivers in Arrian, p. 64). Pistis becomes 
important because of the many fantasies reported about India (Arrian leaves their believabil- 
ity open to the reader; cf. Anabasis 6. 11 and Indike 5 on Arrian's view of himself as histori- 
ographer). Nearchus is preferred over Megasthenes, who occasionally abandons autopsy 
to take refuge in myth (p. 86). Criticism of Megasthenes can be in part explained by 
the conscious decision to make (p. 89) Nearchus ‘die einzig Quelle Arrians im Paraplous 
(cf. Anabasis 6. 28. 6), evidenced in Indike 23. 1 (pp. 90-92). And focus on Nearchus (when 
compared with information from Strabo, p. 105) falls on his qualities as a good leader. 

Pp. 111-85 discuss the two protagonists, Alexander and Nearchus. In the Anabasis only 
the former is protagonist: focus falls on his deeds, Arrian tying the conquests to Alexander's 
character development (pp. 112-18). Arrian confines notices of his own day to only a few 
passages (2. 16. 6, 3. 16. 7-8, 5. 7. 3). The same "zeitliche Beschraenkung’ leaves India 
frozen in time under a Mauryan moon, mention made in the /ndike only of trained ele- 
phants and the luxury trade in pearls noted in the west. Arrian had no autopsia of India itself 
(pp. 124-29).! The Indike itself is based on a ‘march narrative’, Nearchus the protagonist 


! We have an interesting parallel in Arthasastra 2. 11. 42 on coral from Alakanda (?Alexandria). 
See P. Olivelle King, Governance, and Law in Ancient India. Kautilya s Arthasastra (Oxford 2013), 531. 
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here (pp. 133-41), Alexander’s deputy, capable of independent and competent perfor- 
mance. The work (pp. 141—48) seems to satisfy only a limited number of reguirements for 
a true periplus. While the portrait of Alexander in the /ndike, with some refinements, is the 
same as that in the Anabasis, parallels with the characterisation of Nearchus help add to a 
favourable picture of the deputy. Nearchus is marked by eusebeia (Indike 21. 2, 42. 6), and 
possesses eutuchia, enabling him to maintain the morale of the fleet (Indike 20. 2). Among 
the few ‘battle narratives’, Nearchus, not the tactical genius as Alexander, is able to meet 
a problem with a plan, solve the problem and meet with success (Indike 24-28, 30). While 
Alexander is described with superlatives, normal versions of the adjectives are assigned 
Nearchus (philokindunos, andreios), who, desirous of kleos, also displays periods of fear 
(pp. 166-69). Pothos (‘mit einem seelischen Vorgang) is less prominent on the part of 
Alexander in the /ndike. The final passages in the work (Indike 43), labelled by Schunk as 
an ‘appendix’, presents Arrian’s views of the putative planned Macedonian expedition into 
Arabia. 

Homer (pp. 189-240), never a Vorbild for this reviewer, occasionally filtered through 
Herodotus (p. 199), served as the model for Arrian's expressions in the /ndike (as he did 
in the Anabasis). Schunk demonstrates this via frequency tables and detailed citations 
(cf pp. 277-82). Nearchus and Odysseus are paralleled by Arrian, who uses specific Homeric 
passages in his selection. In sum, a work of value for those interested in structure of both 
Indike and Anabasis. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


A. Segbers, Töpferhandwerk in der Magna Graecia, Studien zur Wirtschaftsarchäologie 2, 
Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2019, vii+306 pp., 57 pp. of plates (some in colour). 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-4148-9 


This book is a revised and shortened version of Anne Segbers’s doctoral thesis submitted at 
the University of Bonn in 2016. In it she considers pottery workshops in Apulia, Basilicata 
and Calabria, from the 8th century BC to the Ist century AD, by which time the Greek 
settlements in Southern Italy were fully incorporated into Roman rule. She does not include 
Campania in the area she studies, which is perhaps a pity, given the importance of the local 
pottery from that region. She also does not include Sicily. The period she studies is divided 
into phases, first of all from the earliest settlements to the end of the period of colonisation 
in the 6th century BC. Then, secondly, the 5th century BC to the 3rd, a time of conflict 
between the Greek colonies and the non-Greek populations, then onwards through the 
confusion of the Second Punic War, the final establishment of Roman authority and the 
development of /atifundia as the means of economic exploitation of the countryside. 

The next part of the study gives an account of the material on which it is based, the 
workshops and the buildings found in them, the functions of the different areas both for 
pottery production and habitation, the kilns themselves, single chamber domed structures 
(essentially similar to the Mainland example excavated by J. Ellis Jones and myself at 
Kostoureika in Elis), and kilns with two vertical chambers. She gives a list of examples in 
Abb. 3, delineating their ground area and type (based on the categories proposed by Cuomo 
di Caprio but without defining what they are). She describes the different parts of a kiln 
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complex and the materials from which they are constructed. Then an account of water 
supplies and piping, essential for the preparation of the clay, including wells and cisterns. 
Then comes an account of the actual workshops, those which include a single kiln and 
those with multiple kilns; elements within the workshops, such as evidence for potters’ 
wheels, stamps, moulds (including moulds for statuettes) and the areas where they were 
found, and moulds for architectural terracottas. Then comes an account of workshops 
producing pots and the form of the separators used in stacking the pots in the kilns. She 
then considers the evidence region by region. Finally an account of wasters and other rub- 
bish and its deposition. This is followed by a section on the Topographical and Social 
context, which begins with distinguishing between urban and rural workshops. The urban 
workshops vary in number in the Greek cities, ranging from two in Sybaris to 16 in Taren- 
tum and 18 in Locri, occurring within the city limits, in suburban areas and in industrial 
workshop areas. Then she deals with potteries in rural, extramural settlements, with Abb. 20 
listing 40 such places, mostly with just a single pottery workshop. Next come settlements 
with mixed Greek and indigenous populations, and, finally, purely indigenous places of 
habitation. This is followed, in the late period, by Roman settlements and colonies, a total 
of 13 places, then other locations and, finally, locations in rural contexts including estates, 
villae rusticae and sanctuaries. 

Chapter III gives S.’s conclusions. She looks at the organisation of workshops and the 
social status of the workers, how the potteries secured supplies of clay and other necessary 
materials, the processing, how the products were sold and distributed. Next comes the 
categories of staff involved, the workshop ‘master’ and the workers themselves followed by 
a section on specialisation. Finally, a chronological overview and an account of technical 
development. 

Taken all together, this is a comprehensive and useful account of the pottery industry. 
Her discussion is based on a catalogue of excavated and noted sites, with a total of 199 
examples, distributed over the whole of the region. Looking at these, some common points 
emerge. Potteries within the city limits, within the line of city walls and within the grid 
plan of city streets, are not unusual. She shows such city plans in Taf. 34: Metapontum, for 
example, and, most noticeably, Tarentum (Taf. 51.1) within whose street plan potteries 
dating to the 7th, 6th, 5th—4th, 3rd and 1st centuries BC are found. At Metapontum there 
are potteries within the sanctuary area. 

This raises another point which might have been included in this study, that is, the 
mobility of pottery undertakings, in the widest sense. When I reconstructed the major disc 
acroterion of the Menelaion at Sparta from the fragments discovered in Hector Catling’s 
excavations, one of the points which immediately became clear was the similarity in design 
and decoration of this very substantial piece of pottery workmanship to that of the even 
more substantial disc acroterion of the Temple of Hera at Olympia. The two were so close 
in form, pattern and chronology that it would seem they are the products of the same 
workshop. The existence of other examples and related pieces in the area of Sparta makes 
clear that they come from a Laconian workshop. Yet it hardly seems sensible for the enor- 
mous acroterion of Hera Olympia to have been transported overland from Sparta to 
Olympia, so it seems more likely that it was the workshop or workers, not the product 
which was transported from one side of the Peloponnese to the other. This may well 
explain the existence of kilns within sanctuaries, and a greater degree of flexibility and 
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movement. (I suspect the disc acroterion found in the Sanctuary of Apollo in Aigina Town 
might well be another example of migrant potteries.) 

I found S.’s study comprehensive and stimulating. This is a most useful review and 
publication. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


S.R. Steadman and G. McMahon (eds.), The Archaeology of Anatolia, vol. 2: Recent Disco- 
veries (2015-2016), Cambridge Scholars Publishing, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2017, 
xiv+449 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-4438-7953-8 


Uber fast vier Jahrzehnte, von 1955 bis 1993, legte Machteld Mellink (1917-2006) für die 
englischsprachige Leserschaft — zunächst unter dem Titel „Archaeology in Asia Minor“ und 
schließlich „Archaeology in Anatolia“ — im AJA jährlich einen Newsletter zu archäologi- 
schen Feldforschungen in der Türkei vor. Mellinks Newsletter im AJA wurden seit 1994 
unter dem Titel „Archaeology in Turkey“ zunächst durch M.-H. Gates fortgesetzt (zuletzt 
mit B. Yıldırım 2007), 2001 und 2003 stellten A.M. Greaves und B. Helwing die Neu- 
forschungen zur Stein-, Bronze- und Eisenzeit zusammen. Ab 2004 erschienen die Berichte 
in der Archäologischen Zeitschrift der Türkischen Akademie TÜBA-AR (Türkiye Bilimler 
Akademisi Arkeoloji dergisi) 7 (2004), S. 225—50; 8 (2005), S. 137-218; 9 (2006), S. 145- 
60; 10 (2007), S. 111—44, danach wurden die Berichte eingestellt. 

Mellinks Berichte boten in kompakter Form Einblicke in laufende Projekte, blieben 
oftmals auch die einzigen Meldungen und waren mehr als zwei Jahrzehnte vor den jährli- 
chen Feldforschungssymposien eine wichtige Informationsquelle für mit der Archäologie 
Anatoliens Beschäftigte. Die seit 1979 alljährlich im Mai, vor Beginn der Geländesaison, 
von der Generaldirektion der türkischen Antikenverwaltung zumeist in Ankara, aber oft- 
mals auch in anderen türkischen Städten abgehaltenen Kongresse, auf denen Projektver- 
antwortliche über die Arbeiten des Vorjahres verpflichtend berichten, eröffneten zunächst 
den Teilnehmern die Möglichkeit, sich über die laufenden Arbeiten zu informieren. Mitt- 
lerweile kann auf die jeweils im Folgejahr in gedruckter Form erscheinenden, meist in tür- 
kischer Sprache abgefassten Berichte über Ausgrabungen (Kazi sonugları toplantilan; KST) 
und Surveys (Araştırma sonuçları toplantıları; AST) online zugegriffen werden (https:// 
kvmgm.ktb.gov.tr/TR-44760/kazi-sonuclari-toplantilari. html; https :/!kumgm.ktb.gov.tr/TR-44761/ 
arastirma-sonuclari-toplantilari.html). Das Informationsdefizit, aus dem sich die Nachfrage 
nach und die Notwendigkeit von Mellinks überaus verdienstvollen Berichten u. a. speiste, 
existiert insofern nicht mehr. Jenseits der Sprachbarriere besteht die Schwierigkeit heute 
nämlich in erster Linie darin, den Überblick zu behalten und aus der Fülle das Wesentliche 
herausfiltern zu können: In der Türkei waren z.B. allein im Jahr 2018 insgesamt 32 aus- 
ländische Grabungsteams tätig. Über 120 Grabungen wurden von türkischen Teams durch- 
geführt. In diese Forschungsunternehmungen nicht einberechnet sind die zahlreichen, sich 
durch Straßenbau, Staudimme und andere Infrastrukturprojekte ergebenden Rettungs- 
grabungen sowie rund 180 von lokalen Museen durchgeführte Maßnahmen und natürlich 
die zahlreichen Surveyunternehmungen. Die Zahlen machen deutlich, dass die Zeiten, in 
denen eine Einzelperson das jährliche Geschehen in der archäologischen Forschung Anato- 
liens vom Paläolithikum bis zum Mittelalter noch überblicken und einordnen konnte, 
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vorbei sind. Eine Fokussierung auf bestimmte Epochen, Regionen oder Fragestellungen ist 
unausweichlich. 

Englischsprachige, gut lesbare Zusammenfassungen des Erkenntnisstandes zu Epochen 
haben Konjunktur und waren durchaus erfolgreich — so beispielsweise das mehrbändige, 
maßgeblich von M. Özdoğan, N. Başgelen und P. Kuniholm herausgegebene The Neolithic 
in Turkey: New Excavations and New Research (Istanbul 2011-2014). Das Grabungs- 
geschehen in Anatolien und die sich daraus ergebende enorme Dynamik der archäologischen 
Forschung, lassen die Herausgabe sinnvoll aufeinander abgestimmter Beiträge, die den 
Forschungsstand fortschreiben, also durchaus nützlich erscheinen. 

Archaeology of Anatolia II: Recent Discoveries 2015-2016 vermag — um es gleich vorweg 
zu nehmen — die durch den Titel geweckten Erwartungen nicht zu erfüllen. In ihrer Ein- 
leitung (Kap. 1) kündigen Sharon Steadman und Gregory McMahon an, nach Erscheinen 
des dritten Bandes die Fortsetzung in die Hände anderer Herausgeber übergeben zu 
wollen. Es fällt den beiden „Founding editors“ in ihrer gerade einmal dreieinhalbseitigen 
Einleitung lesbar schwer, eine Klammer für ihren Sammelband zu formulieren: Jenseits 
von Allgemeinplätzen (S. 2: „While some themes which have emerged were expected, 
others were interesting and informative surprises.“) werden ein paar vage Stichworte 
formuliert („role of climate and landscape“; „cultural transitions and the vanishing or 
reemergence of settlements through time“), die jedoch nicht weiterhelfen. Eine wahllos 
zusammengestellte Aufsatzsammlung zu Geländeunternehmungen (Kap. 2-18) lässt eben 
auch nicht mehr zu. Die Herausforderung, dem Buchtitel entsprechend einen Bogen über 
archäologische Hinterlassenschaften Anatoliens zu spannen, hätte im Vorfeld entweder 
eine thematische Verpflichtung oder eine konkrete räumliche oder zeitliche Beschränkung 
erforderlich gemacht. 

Die Gliederung in Grabungen (Kap. 2-11) und Surveys (Kap. 12-18) folgt der von KST 
und AST vorgegebenen Einteilung. Die meisten Beiträge (Kap. 3-9) liefern im Wesent- 
lichen eine dem Buchuntertitel „Recent discoveries (2015-2016)“ zu erwartende Zusam- 
menfassung der Feldforschungskampagnen ab. Cadir Höyük (Steadman und McMahon, 
S. 94-116), Ayanis (Mehmet Işıklı, S. 117-36), Tayinat (Elef Denel und Timothy Harrison, 
S. 127-55) und Kerkenes (Branting er al., S. 156-77) wurden in türkischer Sprache auch in 
KST der entsprechenden Jahre vorgestellt. Zum Kerkenes Dag ist man ebenfalls über die 
Projektwebsite (kerkenes.metu.edu.tr) oder über die Annual Reports des Oriental Institute 
Chicago (01.uchicago.edu/about/annual-reports) auf dem Laufenden, in denen auch die Arbeiten 
in Cadir Höyük erfasst sind. Das Sinop Kalesi Projekt unterhält ebenfalls eine eigene website 
(srap.newmedialab.cuny.edu) und die jährlichen Berichte des Tayinatprojektes sind online 
ebenso verfügbar (tayinat.artsci.utoronto.calannual-reports/). Kap. 11 (William Aylward und 
Deborah Carlson, S. 230-56) widmet sich dem Kizilburun „Column Wreck“ aus dem 1. Jh. 
v. Chr.: Die Bergungs- und Dokumentationsarbeiten hierzu sind seit 2010 abgeschlossen 
und die Autoren des Beitrags hatten sich mit identischen Abbildungen und Schlussfolge- 
rungen bereits an prominenter Stelle ausgebreitet. 

Nachrichtenwert haben somit lediglich die Beiträge zu Salat Tepe (A. Tuba Okse, S. 40-65) 
und Arslantepe (Frangipane et al., S. 66-93), da diese nicht bereits an anderer Stelle 


! D.N. Carlson und W. Aylward, "The Kızılburun Shipwreck and the Temple of Apollo at Claros’. 
AJA 114 (2010), 145-59. 
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veröffentlicht sind. Über die neueren Grabungen in Ayanis (Isikli, S. 117-36) war bislang 
nur in türkischer Sprache berichtet worden. 

Hervorzuheben sind auch Kap. 2 — eine lesenswerte Zusammenstellung und Interpreta- 
tion der Unterschiede von Catalhöyük West und -Ost (Anvari et al., S. 6-39) und Kap. 10 
— eine kluge Zusammenfassung zum Stand der Erkenntnisse zu den mittelalterlichen Funden 
und Befunden in Tarsus-Gözlükule (Özyar et al., S. 200-29). Die beiden Kapitel verpflichten 
sich jeweils einem Thema innerhalb des jeweiligen Grabungsplatzes und setzen sich damit 
wohltuend von den anderen Beiträgen ab. 

Das gewählte Buchformat wirkt sich äußerst nachteilig auf die Abbildungen aus, der 
Verzicht auf eine Bildredaktion und eine Beschränkung auf tatsächlich aussagekräftige 
Bilder sowie eine bescheidene Druckqualität tun ihr Übriges. Mag man manche Karten, 
aber auch andere Abbildungen noch als Herausforderung für das menschliche Auge betrach- 
ten (z.B. S. 23, Fig. 2-7; S. 69, Fig. 4-2 unten, S. 102, Fig. 5-5; S. 105, Fig. 5-7), so sind 
andere in dem dargebotenen Format weitgehend nutzlos (z.B. S. 118—23, Fig. 6-1 bis 6-5). 
Bisweilen fragt man sich, was man überhaupt schen soll (z.B. S. 286, Fig. 13-5). In anderen 
Fällen wird hingegen verschwenderisch mit Platz umgegangen: Bei den Karten Fig. 13-7 
bis 13-12 auf S. 291-95 hätte man durch eine vernünftige Kartierung problemlos mit einer 
einzigen Karte auskommen können, deren Aussagekraft man sich nun mühsam erblättern 
muss, in der vorliegenden Qualität und ohne eine vernünftige Beschriftung allerdings ohne 
Gewissheit, ob es sich bei manchen Punkten tatsächlich um die identische Fundstelle 
handelt. Weniger wäre in diesem Fall wahrscheinlich mehr gewesen. Andere Abbildungen 
(Fig. 17-2 bis 17-20, S. 379-96) bleiben rätselhaft hinsichtlich ihrer Aussagekraft. Die 
Müngelliste hinsichtlich der Abbildungen ließe sich noch beliebig fortsetzen. 

Rez. vermag in dem Buch kaum einen Mehrwert gegenüber dem bereits bestehenden 
Publikationsangebot zu erkennen. Die willkürliche Auswahl der Beiträge und die fehlende 
inhaltliche Klammer, die durch das Buchformat bescheidenen Möglichkeiten einer ver- 
nünftigen und gewinnbringenden Illustration, die unzureichende Qualität der dargebote- 
nen Abbildungen und der hierfür recht stolze Preis dürften der Publikation ohnehin keine 
weite Verbreitung bescheren. 


Badisches Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe Clemens Lichter 


R. Stoneman, The Greek Experience of India from Alexander to the Indo-Greeks, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2019, xviii+525 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-691-15403-9 


Richard Stoneman’s The Greek Experience of India provides a thought-provoking overview 
of engagements between the ‘Greek world’ (very broadly defined) and the peoples who 
inhabited the Indian Subcontinent and Central Asia. These engagements take the form of 
direct interaction and discourse, (mis)comprehension, (mis)appropriation and imaginative 
constructions. That is to say, S. discusses military and diplomatic interactions, attempts at 
philosophical dialogue, the potential (if perhaps limited) cross-pollination of ideas, artistic 
skills and styles, and the means (principally from the Graeco-Roman perspective) by which 
they imagined each other. The period he focuses on is primarily the last few centuries BC, 
specifically what would be labelled in the discipline of Classics as the Hellenistic period, 
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and in Indian scholarship as the Early Historic or Early Classical period (or rather the first 
half of it). 

The book is split into three sections. The first (Part I) gives contextual background 
detail. This is in the form of an outline of the major (literary) sources we have to work 
with, details of Alexander’s campaign in India (more specifically the historic Punjab and 
Indus Valley region), the importance (from a Greek perspective) of Dionysus and Heracles, 
and the natural history of India. The second (Part II) offers six chapters that deal with 
the Indika of Megasthenes. This individual was sent as an ambassador to the court of 
Chandragupta (called Sandrocottos by the Greeks) at Pataliputra, probably by Seleucus I 
at the end of the 4th or very beginning of the 3rd century BC (for an alternative view, see 
Bosworth).' As a result of his experiences and observations in the Ganges region, he left an 
account which, while unfortunately not surviving in its own right, became a major source 
of later (principally Roman Imperial era) Indography and paradoxography. The third 
and final section (Part HI) covers the Greek encounter with Indian philosophers and 
philosophical ideas (Chapter 11), the extent of exchange and cross-pollination of ideas 
(Chapter 12), the significance of the Indo-Greek period and its cultural legacy (Chapter 13), 
the degree of influence, or lack thereof, of Greek literary culture on Indian texts Chapter 14), 
architectural and artistic influences (Chapter 15) and the Vita Apollonii (Tà &c tov Toavéx 
Arorrovıov) of Philostratus (Chapter 16). 

S. primarily draws upon literary accounts, both Graeco-Roman (the works of the 
Alexander historians and Megasthenes mostly surviving in the form of fragments in 
Roman Imperial-era authors) and Indian, which is perhaps unsurprising (and not a criticism) 
given that his subject matter concerns themes such as intellectual exchange, philosophical 
dialogue, ethnography, natural history, taxonomy and the like. Nevertheless, he does also 
engage with other forms of material, including artistic evidence and archaeology. For 
example, he draws upon excavations reports and scholarship dealing with the site of 
Taxila (Pakistan) when discussing the description of the city and Phraotes’ house in the 
Vita Apollonii (Chapter 16). The reader certainly benefits from S.'s extensive knowledge 
of the Indika of Megasthenes and the curious fictional work known as the Alexander 
Romance. It is also evident that he has made a serious attempt to grapple with a number 
of pertinent Indian texts (largely written down in later centuries but which draw upon 
earlier oral traditions), making various interesting points of comparison. 

S. offers such an extensive array of arguments, well-informed opinions, and some con- 
jectures (when the latter are provided they are clearly sign-posted as such, so the reader is 
not left in doubt) that it is not feasible to summarise them all in this short review. How- 
ever, one of the interesting points of discussion includes S.’s preference for a rationalising 
explanation with regards to the 'gold-digging ants' (identified by S. as the marmot) men- 
tioned by authors like Herodotus and Megasthenes (see pp. 271—74); possibly reflective 
of S.’s generally strong view of the reliability of the latter author. This might seem like a 
relatively minor topic of discussion for the reviewer to highlight, but it does feed into wider 
questions relating to how we approach Graeco-Roman conceptions of India. Are these 


! A.B. Bosworth, "The Historical Setting of Megasthenes’ Indica’. Classical Philology 91 (1996), 
113-27. 
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reports completely fanciful and simply products of the Graeco-Roman imagination? It is 
possible that some of these accounts express grains of truth that became garbled in trans- 
mission? If so, what were the sources of information? Ultimately, anyone analysing Greek 
(and Roman) conceptions of India needs to think critically about how these notions fitted 
(or were made to fit) into existing ideas about the known or inhabited world (oikoumene) 
as the Greeks understood it. It would be fair to say that S. does a reasonable job of navigat- 
ing these challenges. 

There are a few oddities in the book. Notably S. consistently gives a 2nd-century AD 
date to Philostratus (pp. 22, 455, 462), the author of the Vita Apollonii. No specific reason- 
ing is provided for this. While Philostratus was born in the late 2nd century, most scholars 
would generally date the Vita Apollonii to the 220s to 230s. Indeed, he dedicates one of his 
other major works — the Lives of the Sophists (Bio. Nogistéyv) — to one of the Gordiani? 
It seems doubtful that the Vita Apollonii preceded this work by several decades. Moreover, 
the claim made in the text that the ‘author’ was part of the literary salon of Julia Domna 
makes any date prior to AD 193 highly implausible (Philostratus Vita Apollonii 1. 3. 1). 
Another minor oddity is when S. appears to claim that Zarmanochegas/Zarmarus, part of 
an embassy to Augustus from an Indian ruler called ‘Pandion’, immolated himself at Rome 
(p. 307); although he surely means Athens (Strabo 15. 1. 4; Cassius Dio 54. 9. 10). 

These minor issues, however, do not detract from the value of this book. A lengthy 
(some 477 pages of main content) and comprehensive work, it also has a useful index and 
a good range of figures/images. Very reasonably priced (by academic publishing standards), 
this book should prove of interest to general readers and specialists alike. 


University of Wales Trinity St David, Lampeter Matthew Cobb 


J. Tabolli (ed.), From Invisible to Visible: New Methods and Data for the Archaeology of 
Infant and Child Burials in Pre-Roman Italy and Beyond, Studies in Mediterranean 
Archaeology 149, Astrom Editions, Uppsala/Nicosia 2018, x+271 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-9925-7455-2-4 


This volume originated from a conference held at Trinity College, Dublin. It gathers con- 
tributions by many authors of various backgrounds, from young scholars to established 
names in Italian and international academia. It aims to elucidate current researches and 
approaches involving infant and child burials in pre-Roman Italy and its neighbours. The 
structure is clear and solid: it starts with a methodological introduction, then moves to case 
studies. Beginning with Rome and Latium Vetus, it then covers the Apennine hinterland, 
southern Italy, the islands and, at the end, some addenda. 

The first section discusses an old theme of Italian scholarship from four different points 
of view, namely, its alleged lack of theory. The Introduction by Jacopo Tabolli opens 
the volume with what will be a /eitmotif of the entire book, namely a call for considering 
emotions in the frame of child death and funeral. The same theme recurs in the first paper, 
based on the evidence coming from all over the peninsula. Alessandra Piergrossi and 


? C.P. Jones, "Philostratus and the Gordiani’. Mediterraneo Antico 5 (2002), 759-67. 
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Tabolli pen a defence of this apparent lack of theory; their clear analysis of the history of 
pre-Roman Italian scholarship highlights the strengths and the flaws of the Italian approach. 
This section, thanks to the multidisciplinary approach supported by Francesca Fulminante 
and Valentino Nizzo, highlights the extreme need for an archaeology of infant burials and 
for a consistent theoretical frame to support the huge amount of old and new data. 

The second section deals with Latium Vetus and Rome, where new and old evidence 
show that the current comprehension of child burials is still scattered and underdeveloped 
compared with that of adults. Both the papers presented by De Santis et al. and Marijke 
Gnade highlight the necessity for new and more aware data collection, as the phenomenon 
of infant burials infra and extra muros is much more complicated than currently thought, 
while Marcello Mogetta’s piece focuses on the connection of rank between parents and 
children as shown by grave-goods. 

As the volume proceeds, the discussion moves on to Etruria, its very core. The three 
contributions, although based on different approaches and study-cases, draw attention to 
the same point, namely that the increasing quantity of new data requires a well-structured 
set of methods. Moreover, both Tabolli and Maria Bonghi Jovini, take the chance to put 
their data in a wider framework, pointing out the necessity to look at the dataset on child 
burials with different eyes (and possibly new data). 

A more varied frame emerges from the analysis of the hinterland cemeteries. Here, with 
the use of new excavations, some interesting novelties are presented: from the possibility 
of child sacrifices in Tivoli, to the royal family of Spoleto, up until the striking results of 
a zooarchaeological approach in Forcello and Poggio Civitate. In this section, an epigraphic 
comparison is brought between Celts and Etruscans, although for a later period than the 
rest of the book. 

Southern Adriatic Italy offers a more coherent picture, where a general recognition 
of status is granted to children. In Abruzzo, even though grave-goods have the tendency to 
be scarce, the number of child burials is great enough to give them visibility. Something 
similar happens in Apulia, where, in the interpretation of Claudia Lambrugo, status seems to 
be hereditary. The paper by Elisa Perego and Rafael Scopacasa gives one of the few glimpses 
of social theory applied to a case study beyond the first section and discusses the application 
of the concept of personhood to children in the Samnite necropolis of Alfedena. 

The last thematic section focuses on islands. While Massimo Cultraro’s paper addresses 
Bronze Age Sicily, arguing for an essentially similar treatment for children and adults, both 
Adriano Orsingher and Michele Guirguis et al. deal with the Punic world, respectively in 
Motya and Sardinia. Both move the attention from the tofet to other child burials, looking 
for a pattern beyond the sacrifice narrative, giving space to new hypothesis on the role of 
children within Punic colonies. This section, beside the specific focus of the single papers, 
opens up the volume toward the wider Mediterranean, functioning as a bridge between 
southern Italy and the Levant. 

The last section, ‘Addenda’, contains two papers less strictly related to the main theme 
of the volume. Vilma Bassilisi’s, addressing the delicate matter of recovering and preserving 
child bones from excavation, results in very practical and useful information for promoting 
good practice in the field. The second has the merit of creating, although relatively far 
in time from the rest of the volume, a link with Greece, a matter not greatly considered in 
other papers. 
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The book as a whole has the great merit of drawing the attention of Italian antigue 
scholarship to a topic that is often underestimated, the archaeology of child burials, and it 
does so with an innovative approach, namely by bringing emotions into the eguation. The 
variety of methods and case studies gives space for a number of points of view and different 
approaches, making this volume a useful tool for anyone involved in the study of pre- 
Roman Italy. The geographical and disciplinary breadth of the book allows the reader to 
draw links between Etruria, Latium Vetus, the Apennines, southern Italy and the wider 
Mediterranean context, with Central Europe absent. 

In conclusion, this book brings together old and new data on a still widely unexplored 
topic. It tells a preliminary and still extremely vivid story of a too-often silent part of the 
pre-Roman Italian population, and it does it with the sensitivity and the gentleness that 
such a delicate topic requires and that too often the clinical eye of the archaeologist 
forgets. 


University of Cambridge Elena Scarsella 


O. Tal and Z. Weiss (eds.), Expressions of Cult in the Southern Levant in the Greco-Roman 
Period: Manifestation in Text and Material Culture, Contributions to the Sacred 6, 
Brepols, Turnhout 2017, xxiii+288 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503- 
55335-1 


Against traditional holistic approaches to religions and empires, in recent decades local 
studies have become predominant. Eventually, at least with regard to ancient religious and 
other cultural phenomena, the long-standing notion of a dichotomy between ‘Oriental’ and 
‘Western’ features or even mental dispositions in its simplicity can be labelled as outdated. 

The volume by Oren Tal and Zeev Weiss has some share in this advance. As the editors 
rightly stress in their Introductory Remarks, the southern Levant as a region has not been 
thoroughly studied yet (p. xviii). They define the area as the territories of modern Israel and 
Jordan as well as ‘parts of Lebanon and southern Syria’ (p. xvii). The sheer abundance of 
sites and other evidence given, a volume like this cannot but present case studies; many 
related aspects such as the Nabataean, Idumaean and Phoenician realms or ancient North 
Arabian epigraphy must remain untouched. The contributions are written by specialists 
from various disciplines applying different approaches; they are meant to ‘reopen some old 
questions’ as well as to present new evidence and ‘new types of historical and cultural com- 
parison’ (p. xxii). Overall, the volume does achieve its ambition. However, the chronologi- 
cal scope as indicated by the title and the introduction (pp. xvii—xviii) seems a bit mislead- 
ing, since the ‘Greek’ era is only randomly covered, while the focus clearly is on High 
Empire and the Late Antique. 

The 18 papers are arranged in five parts: I. ‘Cult in Context’; II. “Cult and Cult Places 
in the Urban Sphere’; HI. “Cultic Practices Beyond the Temple Premises’; IV. ‘Coins as 
Evidencing Cult’; and V. ‘Cult-Related Issues of Jewish Faith’. 

The opening chapter by N. Belayche (‘Cults in Context’) sets the stage by addressing 
fundamental questions of methodology regarding different sorts of evidence and modern 
categorisations. She points to the difficulties with the identification of local deities, espe- 
cially against the background of the problem of the permanence of cults, as well as with the 
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ascription of cult places to certain divinities. Even more important, Belayche emphasises 
the major discrepancies between literary topoi on the one hand and further sources on the 
other, with respect to monotheism and polytheism as opposite categories and the notion of 
religious antagonism against an evidenced coexistence. Next, Weiss (Cult and Culture’) 
probes Levantine Roman theatres, namely at Caesarea, Gerasa, Philadelphia and Eleutherop- 
olis, and discusses the nature of performances hold therein. He demonstrates that theatres 
were mainly used for shows, sometimes, but never exclusively, for cultic purposes. The last 
two papers of Part I are rather unexpected in a volume on the ancient Levant. M. Salzman 
contributes to the ongoing debate about ‘Aurelian and the Cult of the Unconquered Sun’, 
suggesting an attempt to unite the Eastern and Western parts of the empire by integrating 
shared cosmological views. Likewise, R. Lamberton (‘The Beginnings of Philosophy of 
Religion’) asks whether Late Antique polytheists felt the failure and decline of ‘pagan’ 
cults, focusing on Iamblichus and Proclus. The answer is negative, as both philosophers 
did not take active steps to revive traditional religious life. 

The second part starts with a preliminary study by A. Ecker on ‘People and Gods in 
the Cities of Roman Palestine’, asking whether the new civic cults were also venerated by 
individuals without political function. Using mainly epigraphic evidence from 2nd-century 
Samaria Sebaste and Caesarea Maritima, Ecker cautiously proposes that official cults could 
also be revered in private spheres — though evidence is rather sparse. Caesarea Maritima is 
also the topic of R. Gersht’s contribution on ‘Deities at the Service of Cities and People’. 
Throughout pointing to problems of dating, identification and original contexts, she exam- 
ines the city’s sanctuaries and their statuary endowments, suggesting a wide range of new 
interpretations. Implicitly relating to Ecker’s paper, she concludes that statues were ‘on 
display in public, semi-public and private contexts’, being ‘always concerned with the salus 
of the city and the people’ (p. 89). Outlining the problem of archaeological evidence relat- 
ing to a Hadrianeum in Tiberias, referred to in Epiphanius Panarion 1. 30. 12, and inter- 
preting evidence from Sepphoris, S. Miller (“Markers of Pagan Cults in a Jewish City’) 
shows that pagan cults also existed in cities with major Jewish populations. 

Part III comprises three of the volume’s most fascinating studies: In a careful analysis, 
Zissu et al. interpret the deposits, mainly lamps, in the Te’omim Cave in the western 
Jerusalem Hills as pointing to chthonic cultic practices mainly in the 2nd—Áth centuries AD. 
“Waste” lamps from dump in Byzantine Apollonia’s hinterland are the subject of Tal and 
Taxel’s contribution, suggesting that these were ‘More than Trash’, but were deposited 
in ritual contexts. Analysing literary and archaeological evidence, G. Bohak issues ‘Magic 
in the Cemeteries of Late Antique Palestine’, distinguishing different kinds of magical prac- 
tices. In addition, R. Rosenthal-Heginbottom examines ‘(Presumable) Cultic Artefacts 
from Domestic Contexts at Dora’, ‘in an attempt to contextualize them in a cross-cultural 
framework with emphasis on the Levant’ (p. 149), interpreting the imagery on mirrors and 
lamps alongside with depictions of riders on lead plaques and a marble griffin. In contrast, 
A. Barbet’s contribution, ‘A Mediterranean Overview of Painted Motifs in the Southern 
Levant’, is rather a gazetteer without direct references to Levantine wall-paintings, for 
example at Humayma, Capitolias, Petra, Gerasa or Maresha. 

A methodological paper on ‘Coin Iconography and Archaeology’ (A. Lichtenberger) 
starts the fourth part, renewing the dispute as to what extent images on coins can be 
regarded as attesting to existing cults and religious buildings (cf. the remarks by Belayche, 
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p- 13, and Miller, pp. 103-04). This underlies also Y. Farhi's splendid paper on ‘Heroes 
and Deities on the Coins of Gaza under Roman Rule’, for which coin depictions are the 
primary source. Focusing on lo, the Argive Nymph and Minos, he suggests that these 
deities were ‘chosen by the local authorities’ (p. 228) in order to shape the city’s identity. 
Finally, G. Bijovsky publishes a previously unknown ‘Coin Type of a Nursing Woman’ from 
Sepphoris, interpreting the nursing woman as Maia, struck in the context of Elagabalus’ 
religious policy. 

The last part begins with H. Lapin’s valuable discussion of “Temple, Cult, and Con- 
sumption in Second Temple Judaism’, developing a model for the role of the Jerusalem 
temple as a major economic factor. In an intriguing article, B. Gordon treats different kinds 
of ‘Crimes Involving Cultic Property in Late Hellenistic and Early Roman Judea’, namely 
sacred estate sacrileges, ‘Debt Fraud with Consecrated Property’, the so called herem entrap- 
ment — in the sense of the dispossession of dependants in case of dedicated property — and 
“Temple Treasury Violations’. The last paper, by Y. Adler, reconsiders the evidence of an 
alleged “Decline of Jewish Ritual Purity Observance in Roman Palestine’, especially after 
AD 70 and 135, and convincingly argues that both dates cannot be understood as marking 
points in this respect. 

In sum, the volume presents a colourful mosaic of cultic life in the southern Levant, 
demonstrating also how much is still to be done. 


Saarbriicken, Germany Ulf Scharrer 


T. Terpstra, Trade in the Ancient Mediterranean: Private Order and Public Institutions, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2019, viii+274 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-691-17208-8 


The adoption of a New Institutional Economic framework (NIE) for the study of the 
ancient economy has brought about a dramatic shift in focus and overall evaluation of 
ancient economic systems. Several important publications over the last years, such as the 
Cambridge Economic History of the Graeco-Roman World,' Alain Bresson’s landmark study 
on the ancient Greek economy? and others, have drawn upon concepts and methods intro- 
duced in modern economic history. Trade in the Ancient Mediterranean by Taco Terpstra 
explicitly inscribes itself into this tradition. As T. explains, studying the intersection of an 
increased economic activity in the 1st millennium BC and the earlier part of the Ist mil- 
lennium AD in conjunction with the development of state power make it almost unavoid- 
able to draw upon Douglas North, the ‘father of New Institutional Economics’ (p. 13). 
Using this explicitly NIE framework, T. sets out to study how trade was realised in the 
Mediterranean and how institutions might have facilitated trade. One of the key points of 
the book (p. 24) is the conclusion that ‘ancient states were beneficial to growth because 
they created institutions conducive to economic development, even if that was not neces- 
sarily the intention’. 


' W. Schiedel, I. Morris and R.P. Saller (eds.) (Cambridge 2008). 
? A. Bresson, The Making of the Ancient Greek Economy: Institutions, Markets, and Growth in the 
City-States (Princeton 2016). 
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T. refrains from developing a detailed historical narrative because of the impossibly 
broad extend of the topic. Instead, he opts for a series of targeted case studies to make his 
point. The case studies are loosely presented in chronological order and range from the 
period of city-states, over the Hellenistic kingdoms to the Roman empire and the decline 
of the empire in late antiquity. After an introduction (Chapter 1), in which he sets out 
the theoretical premises for the study, the different chapters (2-6) focus on one or two case 
studies each. At the end, a very brief chapter (7) contains concluding remarks. Throughout 
the book, a number of graphs, maps and illustrations in black and white serve to illuminate 
the evidence that is presented. The volume concludes with a substantial index. 

The first chapter opens with the presentation of previously published evidence of the 
steady increase in the number of shipwrecks, dated to the later 1st millennium BC and 
Ist century AD, in the Mediterranean and the evidence for an increase in lead pollution, 
dated to the same period, discovered in Greenland's ice sheet. T. uses this evidence to argue 
for the existence of an economic 'boom', comparable to the economic boom the world 
experienced with the Industrial Revolution. Next, T. points out that this economic growth 
coincided with the appearance and consolidation of state power in the ancient Mediterra- 
nean, and that, in certain cases, political power seems to have positively influenced economic 
growth, for example, through infrastructural development. This question of the economic 
role of states constitutes the centre of T.’s enquiry and draws upon an, in the meantime, 
well-established NIE tradition in Classical Studies. What T. misses in the NIE literature, 
however, is a critical perspective on state formation. He argues that the political reality 
of the 1st millennium BC was one in which the ‘state’ as a system was not yet as well devel- 
oped as the ‘state’ North drew upon for studying modern economies. He points out that 
a state is not a prerequisite for economic activities, as property rights, for example, also 
existed in less complex forms of social organisation such as bands or tribal states. Therefore, 
T. advocates we should focus instead on private order and the self-regulatory mechanisms 
imposed by them to reduce risk in economic transactions. He concludes that even without, 
or with minimal, state intervention, the mechanisms of enforcement imposed in private 
trading organisations facilitated economic transactions and growth, at least until late antiq- 
uity, when massive transformations in social and political organisation resulted in changes 
in economic behaviour. 

In the second chapter, T. explores how trade diasporas helped to overcome the absence 
of third-party enforcement in Mediterranean city-states. Focusing specifically on the Phoe- 
nician trade diaspora, he argues that diasporic communities often set out to develop their 
own associations and regulations to reduce risk and transaction costs in exchange relations. 
One of the well-known examples he explores is the club house of the Poseidoniasts on 
Delos, which acted as a meeting place for traders who could mingle and conduct business 
under the watchful eye of their gods. T. adds, however, that it would be wrong to claim 
that the state was entirely absent from economic life. Political bodies did intervene in several 
cases in trade, for example by awarding public honours to foreign traders. This would have 
had a positive effect on trade. 

The third chapter presents a narrative of trade and enforcement in Hellenistic Egypt 
through a reading of the so-called archive of Zenon, a series of 3rd-century BC papyri 
containing letters of a certain Apollonius, who acted as finance minister under Ptolemy II. 
Apollonius engaged both in official and private business, with interests stretching from 
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Egypt to the Syro-Palestine region. Albeit selectively preserved, we gain a valuable insight 
into the daily concerns regarding private ownership, the management of estates, trade, 
banking and so on. Most notably, as T. points out, Apollonius draws upon his network of 
private associates to mitigate problems, rather than that the state provided mechanisms 
for the enforcement of transactions and contracts. 

In the fourth chapter, T. discusses the dynamics of ordering witnesses on contracts as a 
means of enforcement. Exceptional evidence coming from Pompei, Puteoli (the Jucundus 
and Sulpicii archives) and Dacia. In Italy, it seems that both private as well as official docu- 
ments listed witnesses according to their civic status. The higher the status, the higher the 
probability that the name would occur more often on the top of the list. Freedmen, how- 
ever, could also appear as witnesses, but would receive a lower rank than freeborn witnesses. 
In Dacia, in contrast, civic status appears to have been less important. The ranking of wit- 
nesses appears to have been determined according to local determinants of status, rather 
than formal Roman citizenship. Roman law was received selectively and adapted to the 
local demands. 

The fifth chapter studies the effect of religious violence on the economic performance 
of the Roman empire. T. suggests that the extent of violence towards Jews and Pagans as 
the result of the adoption of Christianity as state religion in the 4th century was disruptive 
for economic activities. The religious institutions that had traditionally supported economic 
activity were undermined. Even though evidence seems to point to the appearance of new, 
Christian, trade associations, T. concludes that the transition must have been slow and 
unable to equal the pre-existing level of organisation. The economy could not recover to 
regain its previous level, let alone achieve growth. 

The sixth chapter looks at the (traditional) notion of the fall of the Roman empire. T. 
argues that the deposition of Romulus Augustus was less a marker of change in economic 
history than the Persian conquest of Egypt in AD 617, which effectively halted the ship- 
ments of Alexandrian grain to Constantinople. T. points out that this event marked the end 
of a centuries-long policy of subsidising grain, and he suggests that this constitutes a more 
tangible change in Roman economic policy. 

In the brief seventh and last chapter it is concluded that private order mechanisms 
were essential for economic performance. T. cautions, however, that it would be wrong to 
separate the private from the public order entirely. Interactions were fluid and in several 
instances, the public order did intervene or interact with private institutions, for example, 
through public infrastructure or the institution of public friendship in Greek city-states. 
The chapter additionally glosses over some major themes in NIE history, such as growth, 
innovation, competition, price setting and so on. 

T.’s targeted case studies present a compelling narrative of trade and enforcement 
throughout antiquity. The advantage of such a narrative is that T. makes his readers descend 
to the level of micro-history, with its rich detail of daily life and individual experiences. 
The disadvantage of such a micro-historical approach is it might distort the overall picture. 
One of the problems is that the nature of our evidence in extremely fragmented. T. presents 
some well-studied and well-known examples, but it is difficult to draw firm historical con- 
clusions. For example, beyond the evidence presented in the book, the link between Early 
Archaic economic transformations and the appearance of political institutions have not been 
well studied. Can we be sure that the creation of trading places (emporion, agora) did not go 
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hand in hand with the adoption of and supervision of standards (weight, for example) used 
in transactions? Other dimensions of state activity and economic life are not addressed in 
the book. Infrastructure works such as fortifications or sanctuaries in a small polis must 
have had a massive impact on economic life. They constituted a phenomenal public invest- 
ment and it is not unthinkable that went hand in hand with stricter fiscal policies to finance 
the operation, for example. The selectiveness of the case studies in this book thus is a bit 
misleading. Moreover, the theoretical framework for addressing the state and enforcement 
presented in the first chapter is rather thin, merely drawing on Hobbes, Weber and some 
references to mediaeval trade associations. In his work, T. focuses on private institutions 
and their mechanisms for enforcement, but he does not include any substantial theoretical 
framework for this. Even NIE studies on the nature of the firm, for example, have not been 
included. The book thus exactly does what it promises: provide a narrative based on selected 
case studies. These observations, however, should not be seen as a discouragement to poten- 
tial readers — rather the opposite. The book certainly comprises a stimulating and well 
written account, including rich historical details. It thus is definitely a welcome addition to 
the ongoing debate on the ancient economy. 


Melbourne University Lieve Donnellan 


S. Thijs, Obsidibus imperatoris: Formen der Geiselstellung und ihre Anwendung in der Römischen 
Republik, Philippika 129, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2019, xii+261 pp. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-11162-1 


Simon Thijs’s book — which began life as a doctoral thesis — consists of three principle 
chapters in addition to a few pages on Romanisierung (Chapter 5). Hostages could either 
be somebody left in the custody of the victorious side by the losing side, as a guarantee of 
good faith and to make sure obligations are kept, or also be taken involuntarily. The intro- 
duction offers approximately one page on the Forschungsstand. Section 1.2 emphasises 
'securitisation'.! There is talk of bellum iustum (p. 3), but important contextual debates on 
imperialism and expansion are largely ignored. T states that at no time did the Romans 
debate their expansion. Legitimisation was (sozusagen) automatic (p. 4). This is wrong. 
Declining a triumph was always a political issue, but when arguments were needed proce- 
dural mistakes were a good starting point. As for expansion, we know of historiographical 
critique in Tacitus and Cassius Dio. Hostages can be approached as both foreign policy and 
international relations,” as well as politics and religion (Riipke’s Domi Militiae is oddly 
missing from the bibliography)? Adding to this, securitisation is undoubtedly an interest- 
ing approach: hostages are associated with the end of war ‘und damit sozusagen an der 
Behebung von Sicherheitsproblemen’ (p. 6). 

Chapter 3, ‘Formale Kontexte’, emphasises that ‘Die Siegermacht kann nach der deditio 
zur tatsächlichen Vernichtung des unterlegenen Gegners schreiten’ (p. 16). Often however 


' O. Wever, ‘Securitization and Desecuritization'. In R.D. Lipschutz (ed.), On Security (New York 
1995), 46-86. 

? A.M. Eckstein, Mediterranean Anarchy, Interstate War and the Rise of Rome (Berkeley 2006). 

3 J. Rüpke, Domi Militiae: die religiöse Konstruktion des Krieges in Rom (Stuttgart 1990). 
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this did not happen. An autonomous state’s surrender of sovereignty to Rome was nomi- 
nally voluntary (whatever that means). Adding to T.’s description of a ‘system’, Foedus 
(pp. 23-30) and the taking of hostages without a treaty are also described (pp. 30-39, etc.). 
On p. 42, T. emphasises that Roman historians are famous for downplaying defeat (he may 
be right that they downplay Roman hostages). However, Rosenstein 1990, Clark 2014 and 
Clark and Turner 20184 would have helped to balance such a statement. 

Chapter 4, ‘Regionaler und kultureller Kontext’, is the core of the book (pp. 55-171). 
The focus is on northern Italy and the Alps, Sardinia and Corsica, Iberia, Gaul, Germania 
and Britannia, Greece, Carthage, and the eastern Mediterranean. A chronological approach 
would have been difficult but perhaps preferable, as one major weakness of the book is 
its failure to pinpoint changes occurring over time. One example will suffice: 'Die von 
Valerius Maximus überlieferte Regel, für einen Triumph hätten mindestens 5000 Feinde in 
offener Schlacht fallen müssen, dürfte allerdings nie Wirklichkeit gewesen sein, wie aus den 
Triumphdebatten bei Livius abzuleiten ist’ (p. 168). Why would a Late Republican rule be 
visible in Livy's Middle Republican triumphal debates? An historiographical discussion 
would have been helpful. What stories do our sources focus on; what is ignored, and why? 
Plutarch Ant. 68. 1 — referring to the autobiography of Augustus — suggests that Augustus’ 
claims regarding the number of killed enemies at Actium was carefully calibrated: “not 
more than 5000 dead'. Actium was also a civil war and thus Augustus emphasised that he 
had killed just enough to earn his Actian triumph (cf. Orosius 5. 4. 7, whose information 
about the 5000 enemies may indeed derive from none other than Livy). Perhaps the rule of 
the 5000 was historical after all. On p. 65, T. concedes that hostages may have been used 
just in order to provide enemies for triumphal shows. 

Chapter 5, ‘Die Frage der Romanisierung von Geiseln’, is slightly more than six pages. 
Chapter 6, ‘Senatorische Selbstdarstellung’, shows that this is in many ways a book on 
triumph and hostages — and another in a long line of recent triumphal books, not all men- 
tioned in the bibliography. What role did hostages play in senatorial Selbstdarstellung, 
T. asks (p. 179). The triumph is introduced in a rather slapdash section, one that conveys 
neither the ancient nor the modern discussions well. No kodifiziertes Triumphrecht existed 
(p. 183). What does that mean? The consensus of the Senate was always a question of politics 
and precedent, all highly flexible, but this hardly means that there were no rules, or better, 
conventions. Lundgreen 2011 and Dart and Vervaet 2011, as well as reactions to these 
debates, are sadly missing from the bibliography. By way of conclusion, T emphasises: 
“Es bleibt festzuhalten, dass es kaum handfeste Belege für die Präsentation von Geiseln im 
Triumphzug und deren Wirkung auf die Zuschauer gibt’ (p. 188). Is the most likely answer 
not that it was deemed a lesser important ingredient at the procession? Östenberg 2009° 
would have helped any discussion related to spoils and triumphal processions. 


^ N.S. Rosenstein, Imperatores Victi: Military Defeat and Aristocratic Competition in the Middle 
and Late Republic (Berkeley 1990); J.H. Clark, Triumph in Defeat: Military Loss and the Roman Republic 
(Oxford 2014); J.H. Clark and B. Turner (eds.), Brill’s Companion to Military Defeat in Ancient Medi- 
terranean Society (Leiden 2018). 

? C. Lundgreen, Regelkonflikte in der römischen Republik (Wiesbaden 2011); and C.J. Dart and 
EJ. Vervaet, “The Significance of the Naval Triumph in Roman History’. ZPE 176 (2011), 267-80. 

6 I. Ostenberg, Staging the World: Spoils, Captives, and Representations in the Roman Triumphal 
Procession (Oxford 2009). 
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The decision to focus on hostages as part of Kriegsbeendigungsrituale makes perfect 
sense.” As for the triumph, the hostages are mentioned by the victor and our sources as part 
of the show, as proof of victory. They are captives. They are an exotic element.” In many 
ways, however, the book is too narrow in its approach. How do hostages relate to Roman 
expansion and warfare in its military and cultural context? The fascinating subject apart, 
there are simply too many lost opportunities for this to be a well-balanced book. 


Aalborg University Carsten Hjort Lange 


M. Tombrägel, Studien zum spätklassischen und frühhellenistischen Städtebau in Arkadien, 
der Dodekanes und Makedonien, Philippika 114, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 
2017, 236 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10902-4/ISSN 1613-5628 


The book represents a revised version of Martin Tombrägel’s Habilitationsschrift' submitted 
Leipzig University in 2014. In the introduction T. underlines that a fundamental treatment 
of Greek urbanism of the 4th and 3rd centuries is now possible since the archaeological 
record of cities from this period has improved significantly. He points out, however, that 
the newly added data came through random and emergency digs and only rarely through 
targeted field research projects. For this reason T. chooses definite case studies. He presents 
them in their regional context and discusses some fundamental methodological questions. 

The main aim of the study is to collect archaeological data and literary sources in order 
to shed light on the course and peculiarities of urban development projects. Whenever 
possible T. combines both types of sources and evaluates them jointly in terms of historical 
interpretation. He also addresses the question of how the differences in the individual areas 
affected the background and the course of urban development processes. 

The main part of the study consists of three independent case studies devoted to the 
urban development of Arkadia, the Dodecanese and Macedonia. T. offers two main reasons 
for choosing these regions: (1) serious urban changes in the form of foundations of new 
cities took place there at almost one and the same time; (2) new excavation results are avail- 
able. To these he adds one more — the three regions differed fundamentally in their natural, 
economic and socio-political conditions. 

For each case study T. basically follows the same pattern: (1) critique of sources, history 
of scholarship, geographical and geopolitical basis; (2) reconstruction of the foundation of 
cities based on literary sources and archaeological data; (3) causes and importance of urban 
development projects; (4) relationship between literary sources and archaeological data. 
And since the regions differ in their background and course of urban processes, in every 
individual case study a special aspect is selected and discussed in detail. 


7 See, for example, R. Westall, “Triumph and Closure: Between History and Literature’. In 
C.H. Lange and E.J. Vervaet (eds.), The Roman Republican Triumph : Beyond the Spectacle (Rome 2014), 
33-52, missing in the bibliography. 

8 J. Allen, Hostages and Hostage-Taking in the Roman Empire (Cambridge 2006). 


! Griechische Städteneugründungen im 4. Jh. v. Chr. Regionale Veränderungserscheinungen in der 
östlichen Mittelmeerwelt. 
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T. starts by examining Arkadia since, in his view, the comparison of literary sources 
and archaeological data provides a coherent overall picture. He supports the view that 
Megalopolis (founded between 371 and 368 BC) was intended to be the capital of Arkadia. 
The buildings from the period 371-223 BC are dated as follows: during the first phase of 
the building of Megalopolis the administrative building (the middle of the 4th century BC) 
and the Thersilion were erected, while Philip's Stoa (used during Philip IDs reign), the 
sanctuary of Zeus Soter and the theatre belonged to a later phase. T. believes that in addi- 
tion to the ‘size’ factor (Megalopolis = big city), modernity and innovation also played an 
important role in the city’s foundation. According to him, this can be proved by: (1) the 
division of the public buildings on both banks of the Helisson — while the buildings of 
the city of Megalopolis were on the north side, the assembly building (Thersilion) of the 
alliance was on the south; (2) the building type of monumental hypostyle of the hall build- 
ings, which was and remained rare in Greece. 

Case 2 is devoted to the urban development of the Dodecanese (Rhodes, Halikarnassos, 
Cos, Cnidus and Myndus) after 408/7 BC. According to T., the comparison of literary and 
archaeological information provides a mixed picture of the chronological sequence of the 
urban development of the Dodecanese. In his view, the clearest example is Rhodes in which 
case the archaeological data cannot be connected to the city’s foundation (408/7 BC) but 
only generally to the 4th century BC. Therefore, it is impossible to trace the urban guide- 
lines of the original city design or to determine what kind of urban impetus came from the 
new city of Rhodes. T. points out that the most important result from the archaeological 
analysis is the proof that the new Dodecanese cities were all expanded in the 4th century BC 
and that the profound urban transformation that led to relocation (directly on the coast) 
and development of large cities took place in the 4th century BC. 

Case 3 deals with Macedonia. The accent is on Pella but cities from other parts of the 
country are also discussed, namely Aigai, Dion, Edessa and Mieza. T. studies two different 
periods of the urban development of Macedonia — during Archelaus’ and Cassander’s 
reigns. He demonstrates that towards the end of the 5th century an urban transformation 
happened in Macedonia (based on archaeological data and literary sources), since at the 
trade place Pella a big city with streets laid out in a grid pattern was built. However, he also 
points out that the existing settlements were not transformed into real cities and that the 
traditional settlement pattern of Macedonia did not change fundamentally, which can be 
proved by the archaeological data from Aigai, Dion and Edessa. As for the second period, 
T. points out that recent excavation results have shown that the most important places in 
Central Macedonia were transformed during Cassander’s reign. In his view, the change was 
based on two principles: 1) erection of monumental architecture; 2) the structure of the 
settlement pattern remained stable. He mentions two possible reasons for Cassander’s 
urban development programme. First, a response to similar processes in the realms of the 
other Successors. Second, the return of Macedonian solders at the end of Alexander’s cam- 
paign, which may have led to an exponential economic upswing in Central Macedonia. 

A concluding chapter (‘Auswertung und Zusammenfassung’), an appendix devoted to 
the necropolis of Aigai, an index, a full bibliography and images round out the volume. 

To sum up, T’s book is a useful contribution to the study of Greek and Macedonian 
urbanism. 


Institute of Balkan Studies and Centre of Thracology Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Sofia 
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C. Ulfand E. Kistler, Die Entstehung Griechenlands, Oldenbourg Grundriss der Geschichte 46, 
Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2020, xiv+314 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-3-486-52991-3 


This book on ‘the origin of the Greeks’ is one of a series of textbooks, aimed both at 
students and at their teachers, written to a standard pattern: Teil I gives an up-to-date 
account of the subject, with subject headings in the outer margins; Teil II, with the same 
chapter headings and sub-headings, gives an introduction to the problems and to current 
research; Teil III, again with the same chapter headings and sub-headings, gives a biblio- 
graphy. In this volume the bibliography is limited to works in German and English, 
mostly recent, but occasionally stretching back even to Grote in the 19th century; there 
are 26 illustrations, comprising plans of particular sites (and a three-dimensional recon- 
struction of Tiryns). 

Even Teil I offers problems rather than a narrative. C. Ulf and E. Kistler begin by ask- 
ing what we mean by ‘the beginning’ of ‘Greek’ history. Should we focus on the Minoans, 
or at least the Mycenaeans, whose Linear B tablets were written in Greek, or on the begin- 
ning of poleis, with agorai where men met and debated, in the Archaic period? And how do 
we bridge the 500-year gap between the one and the other, as the Dark Age is found to 
have been less dark and more varied than was thought? 

U. and K. look at the Minoan and Mycenaean palaces, and the abrupt end of them and 
of their overseas contacts, at places with significant Dark Age remains, at the resumption of 
overseas contacts (ca. 950 at Lefkandi but much later elsewhere), at the agorai and civic 
buildings which appear from ca. 700 and at the adoption of the alphabet. Archaic Greece 
saw a new start, not a revival. 

Homer and Hesiod (whom they date early 7th century, a century after the adoption of 
the alphabet) U. and K. see as focusing on leaders and communities, and on conflicts; they 
envisaged mythical walled cities but peasant-style real cities (Ithaca, Ascra); and the authors 
note various features of their societies and of epic composition. In Teil II they stress the 
difference between their poems and oral compositions. 

Names for peoples in the Greeks’ world were simplifications and were erratically used, 
and oral traditions changed over time (the development and use of ethnic labels is further 
studied in Teil ID). The names Hellas and Hellenes were originally applied to a small area 
in northern Greece, and were not used of ‘Greeks’ before the 5th century (the Athenians’ 
references to Hellas in Herodotus and in Pericles’ funeral speech were polemical). That use 
spread; the conquests of Alexander created a new world in which Greeks and non-Greeks 
lived side by side (Teil II); but it was only under Roman rule that there was a single “Greek 
culture” (to which Romans could aspire). 

In the new start after the collapse of the Bronze Age societies, communities fabricated 
connections with their past and its physical remains, and local agglomerations created 
a shared identity. There were migration stories (U. and K. explore the development of 
Spartan and Athenian, Dorian and Ionian, stories, and note that the Ionians' travelling 
via Athens to Asia Minor is not found until the 5th century); but (Teil II) the early com- 
munities were not ‘states’ capable of sending out ‘colonies’. Sanctuaries were important as 
places where people from different places met one another and made dedications. Memory 
lasts only for three generations, and ‘traditions’ were constantly refashioned. We must avoid 
forcing disparate local phenomena into a single overarching process. 
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Teil II begins with the sources: for the Bronze Age Linear A and B; then no contempo- 
rary writing until 8th-century inscriptions on pottery. Homer and Hesiod wrote in the 7th 
century, but there can have been no authentic tradition to bridge the gap; hence 
the particular importance here of archaeology. 

U. and K. then proceed more or less as in Teil I, now giving a further text filled with 
the history of relevant scholarship since the 19th century and citations of works (which 
were not cited there). But there are further topics which appear in Teil II which were not 
prominent in Teil I, such as names for peoples in Asia Minor, dates of phases in Cretan 
and mainland Greek archaeology, the nature of the palace societies, and sex and gender, 
which makes navigation through the two problematic. 

Teil III collects under headings and sub-headings details of the modern studies cited in 
Teil II. 

U. and K. are well read in ancient texts and ancient history, and in various social theories, 
and indeed have themselves made substantial contributions. This book will provide students 
and their teachers with a good guide to past and current thinking on ‘the origin of the 
Greeks’. However, the pattern to which they have been forced to conform does not suit 
their exposition, and the division between Teil I and Teil II is one which they would surely 
not have adopted if the series had not required it. 


University of Durham PJ. Rhodes 


J.Z. van Rookhuijzen, Herodotus and the Topography of Xerxes’ Invasion: Place and Memory 
in Greece and Anatolia, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2019, xvi+373 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-061020-8 


The book concerns the so-called ‘places of memory’ in Greece and Anatolia, which appear 
in Herodotus’ Histories with regard to Xerxes’ invasion. It is divided into three parts: 
1) Introduction (pp. 1-38); 2) “Topographical Case Studies’ (pp. 39-289); and 3) ‘A 
Typology of Mnemotopes’ (pp. 290-308). 

Part 1 can be described as theoretical. It is essential for a proper understanding of 
the conception of the book. It consists of four sections discussing the topic of the study, 
its scope, the so-called mnemotopes, and mnemotopes and Herodotus. The research topic 
is limited only to the mnemotopes of Xerxes’ invasion that occur in Herodotus’ Histories. 
Places that merely function as geographical markers are not considered. 

Jan van Rookhuijzen accepts Jan Assmann’s definition: mnemotopes are physical places 
where people may have (pseudo-)historical experiences. According to van R., the term is 
readily applicable in archaeological, historical and anthropoogical studies, and allows the 
inclusion of both mythical and historical places. The mnemotopes may take any form: man- 
made structures, natural landmarks, even empty spaces. They cannot be, however, places 
where objects are kept. Van R. distinguishes mnemotopes from monuments and landscapes 
but at the same time he adds that ‘given enough time, a monument can also become a 
mnemotope’ and that ‘certain larger elements of landscapes can be considered mnemotopes, 
such as rivers and mountains’. He assumes that most mnemotopes exist in collective identity, 
and points out that the link between them and travel is important, since they create travel 
and travel creates mnemotopes. Given that, mnemotopes may be invented in order to attract 
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visitors to certain sites. There are places which may become a mnemotope for more than one 
story. Van R. proposes to call this process ‘spatial densification’. In his view, it occurs in 
two different ways: ‘clustering of mnemotopes which are close to each other’ and ‘accumula- 
tion of narratives at a single site’. He points out that in many cases the relation between 
a historical fact and a mnemotope is problematic, i.e. the existence of a mnemotope does not 
necessarily mean that a certain story did happen there. 

As for mnemotopes and Herodotus, van R. notes that the Histories is a ‘particularly fruit- 
ful ground to study the concept of mnemotopes , since: 1) Herodotus wrote some 50 years 
after the events; 2) he relied mostly on oral history, which is often sourced locally; 3) he 
was a remarkable traveller; and 4) he narrated stories about eastern kings. Despite the ‘fruit- 
ful ground’, there has been a reluctance among scholars to offer a mnemotopical reading of 
Herodotus’ account which, in van R.’s view, is caused by ‘the sheer size of the Persian 
Wars’, ‘the divided nature of fields relevant to the question’ and by the view that the topog- 
raphy of the Persian Wars is ‘a direct and unproblematic reflection of the historical events’. 

Part 2 focuses on 58 topographical case studies, some of them concerning two or even 
three closely connected places. Following Herodotus’ account, van R. presents mnemo- 
topes different in nature: capes, beaches, rivers, trees, passes, caves, tombs, graves, temples, 
sanctuaries, cities, Xerxes’ throne, the ‘Royal Road’ through Thrace, the canal through 
Athos peninsula, the destruction of Phokis, the Areopagus, Xerxes’ flight to Abdera, the 
siege of Potidaia, etc. Whenever the location of a given mnemotope is elusive, or it is not 
clear what exactly certain mnemotopes were, for example a cape or a beach, he presents 
different modern views and offers his own opinion, which is based not only on Herodotus 
but also on the information furnished by other ancient authors. Van R. discusses Hero- 
dotus’ sources, the possibility that he visited some of the places he described, the road 
followed by Xerxes and his army, and demonstrates that some mnemotopes were wrongly 
associated with Xerxes’ campaign. In some cases he traces the appearance of Herodotus’ 
mnemotopes in the works of later authors and tries to find why they were interested in 
them. 

As for the historicity of some mnemotopes, he arrives at the following conclusions: 
1) most probably Xerxes did not cross the Halys; its mention was a result of Herodotus’ 
limited understanding of Anatolian geography; 2) it is possible that the bridges at the 
Hellespont existed only in Greek imagination; 3) the circumnavigation of Euboea by a 
part of the Persian fleet is not historical; and 4) the Persian siege of Delphi was ‘an ex posto 
invention’. 

In Part 3 van R. presents a typology of mnemotopes. He divides them into three catego- 
ries: 1) general processes by which mnemotopes come into existence; 2) mnemotopes of reli- 
gion and mythology; and 3) military mnemotopes. The first category includes the so-called 
speaking toponyms for which it can be argued that ‘the toponym itself prompted, as an 
aetiology, the story which allegedly took place there’. For example, Xerxes’ army went 
through the middle of a town called Agore, and Persian forts were imagined at places that 
mean ‘Palisade’ — Skolos and Skolopoeis. In the same category are the process of accumula- 
tion of stories (mythological and historical) from different periods as far as one and the 
same site is concerned and the infrastructural mnemotopes (such as the bridges across the 
Hellespont and the Athos canal). The latter were likely to attract stories about the king who 
was thought to have commissioned them. 
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The second category includes Persian vandalism during Xerxes’ campaign. According to 
van R., the historicity of these stories is difficult to assess. In this category are also divine 
intervention and the Persian participation in Greek cult. In the first case gods or other 
divine forces helped the Greeks or counteracted the Persians. Van R. sees this traditions as 
‘quite random’ and as ‘mnemotopic responses to whatever cult sites were present at the pur- 
ported battlefields’. The second concerns cases where Xerxes and the Magi tolerated or even 
participated in Greek cults. In his view, one cannot be sure that these interactions reflect 
historical events. 

The third category concerns military mnemotopes. Van R. points out that the battles of 
the Persian Wars took place at ‘usual battle sites’ and that this phenomenon was ‘related to, 
and sometimes indistinct from, the accumulation of mythical and historical events’. He also 
discusses the commemoration practices in regard to Xerxes’ invasion (erection of monu- 
ments and the burial of the fallen in tombs on the battlefield), and places of refuge for 
Greeks and Persians during the war (hills, caves, temples, palisaded forts, etc.). He thinks 
that, given its very widespread occurrence, the information on the cases when the Persians 
bypassed enemy forces may be seen as a commonplace. The same goes for the cases describ- 
ing Xerxes sitting on his throne. 

A Conclusion, full bibliography (pp. 310-50), and two indexes round out the volume. 
The book is richly illustrated (60 figures and 7 maps) and well edited (I found only two 
errors). It is very useful for all those interested in Herodotus’ topography and will provoke a 
scholarly debate. 


Institute of Balkan Studies and Centre of Thracology, Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Sofia 


J.A. Verduci, Metal Jewellery of the Southern Levant and Its Western Neighbours: Cross- 
Cultural Influences in the Early Iron Age Eastern Mediterranean, Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies Suppl. 53, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2018, xviii+435 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-3536-5 


This book arose from Josephine Verduci’s Melbourne 2016 dissertation. She specialises in 
ancient metal jewellery from the Aegean, Cyprus, Egypt and the Levant dating from ca. 
1600 to 800 BC. The book is a collation and analysis of data from V.’s painstaking biblio- 
graphic, archival and field research carried out as part of her doctoral and subsequent stud- 
ies. Her approach is multi-dimensional covering absolute chronology, provenance informa- 
tion, regional styles, chemical analysis, technology and distribution patterns. The outcome 
— it must be stressed straightaway — is a valuable academic contribution and represents a 
major update of the existing jewellery evidence. 

The material is organised into six chapters including the Introduction. There are four 
appendices, both C and D are available on line: https ://Iminerva-access.unimelb.edu.au/ 
handle! 11343/91078 

Chapter 1, ‘Methodology and Theoretical Approach’, covers a dataset of artefacts 
and jewellery that meet crucial archaeological criteria — scientifically excavated and well- 
published sites with stratigraphically reliable data. It begins with the citing of five geo- 
graphical regions from which 29 representative Early Iron Age sites have been selected. 
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There are two major regions — Cis- and Transjordan, with Philistia treated as a separate 
region. The fourth and fifth regions represented in the dataset are the Aegean and Cyprus. 
An analysis of stratigraphical contexts provides the link between the often uncertain func- 
tion of an object in life and its burial context. 

Chapter 2 is a ‘Literature Review’, organised by region into three subsections: (1) the 
southern Levant incorporating Philistia, Cisjordan and Transjordan; (2) the Aegean; and 
(3) Cyprus. The V.’s focus is on identifying the most important and relevant jewellery 
publications, from early-mid-20th century and more recent studies ca. 1980. A critical 
appraisal of the published data has revealed both strengths and weaknesses for the early and 
late periods. Studies focusing on cultural significance and the function of jewellery in 
ancient Aegean societies are worthwhile contributions. However, there is a distinct lack 
of transcultural scholarship for the Late Bronze Age—Early Iron Age transitional period. 
An absence of wide ranging research and assessment of all categories of personal adornment 
including metals is also noted. 

Chapter 3, ‘Sources of Evidence’ analyses and interprets the five regions and 29 sites in 
the dataset, with the inclusion of two maps showing the locations of thesites — Cyprus and 
the southern Levant, and the Aegean. The sites were selected because they have docu- 
mented Late Bronze Age-Early Iron Age jewellery either in settlement or burial contexts. 
Each site is discussed according to location, context, material and jewellery. Regional, 
chronological and stylistic patterns reveal that essentially, jewellery in the southern Levant 
retained local traditions. When foreign influences are evident they are limited to occasional 
Aegean, Anatolian, Cypriot or Egyptian influences. The data reveals that distribution patterns 
of jewellery types are not uniform. 

Chapter 4: “Catalogue and Typology’. The multiregional catalogue of the metal jewellery 
is detailed and well organised. Wherever possible it lists description, chronology, material 
and context — followed by a discussion. The typology is based on empirical evidence of 
3900 pieces from the 29 sites. More than 1100 objects (30.6%) were personally examined by 
V. They are systematically grouped into seven categories: earrings, rings, bangles, pendants, 
beads, clothing attachments and foil ornaments; each category is divided into types and sub- 
types. The result in a well ordered and analysed data base that will continue to be relevant. 

Chapter 5, ‘Frequency and Distribution Analysis’, involves the classification of all 3900 
objects which resulted from the metal jewellery typology. The data is examined by means 
of statistical analyses to elicit patterns in, and changes to, material culture in the southern 
Levant. 

Chapter 6, ‘Interpretations and Conclusions’, offers an insightful analysis of jewellery 
interactions within the five geographic regions discussed above. Included is a case study of 
a Philistine funerary context, Tomb 1 at Tell es-Safi/Gath, which contained a large quan- 
tity of personal jewellery. The burial context helps to confirm that there is little evidence of 
non-local influences in Early Iron Age Philistine adornment practices. Future research 
should concentrate on the debate that ethnicity is less important than multiple ways in 
which existing cultures differentiate between themselves. 

Appendix A: ‘Metals and Metal Technologies’. V. limits the metals she discusses to 
bronze, copper, electrum, iron, silver and steel. Amber and occasionally gold were also used 
in this period. Metal technologies including decorative techniques are comprehensively 
discussed with one error regarding wire technology. The strip-drawing of sheet-metal 
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through a series of holes of decreasing size in a steel plate was not possible at this time. 
Draw-plates were not invented until the Roman period. 

In Appendix B, ‘Metal Jewellery within the Dataset’. The item types are organised by 
geographical region and site. Details of each object are meticulously recorded, and include 
inventory number, period, stratum/tomb number, excavation number, area, item type and 
material. Item types include, pendants, beads, rings, pins, earrings, bangles, mouthpieces, 
fibulae, hair spirals, diadems and plaques. 

The 20 illustrations and subtypes are the work of V. and cover nos. 41-59. Each illus- 
tration relates to a particular example in the database. Relevant inventory numbers are 
found on line in Appendix C. 

This book fulfils its aim to be at the forefront of current archaeological relevance in its 
field of research, as demonstrated by V.’s choice of analysing only scientifically excavated 
stratified material. Connections between jewellery finds and interpretation of cultural iden- 
tity are convincing and clear, and serious methodological issues are sufficiently addressed. 
The author has created a basis for discussion and future research and it is hoped that she 
will continue to pursue further detailed analysis of this important area of jewellery studies. 


University of Sydney Monica M. Jackson 
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